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A STRANDED SHIP. 


PART FIRST. 


ON DUNLETHE’S WHARF. 


Tue old historic town of Cambridge, 
which was yet old when the fight at 
Concord was only a story of yesterday 
—old in its gigantic elms, in its college- 
halls, in its legends of the Mayflower— 
and older yet as its streets and houses 
lay hushed and deserted under the June 
sun of its annual class-day. 

On none had that day’s sun risen 
warmer or brighter than on the student 
Luke Connor, to whom had fallen the 
honors of his class. On none would it 
go down more darkly, or the stormy 
night following descend more merci- 
lessly. 

Life had been bounteous to this boy 
in many ways. It had given him wealth 
and energy and superb physical health. 
He was long ago an orphan; yet his 
youth had lacked no love. 

To-day he stood surrounded by grave 
professors, trustees, and friends, like 
Saul among his brethren, taller and 
fairer than they. He rose to speak the 
farewell of his class, seeing before him 
a crowd of eager, expectant faces, They 
greeted him with long applause and en- 
couraging smiles, 

Yet he was to go out from that old 
college-hall, from among those who had 


loved and given him such honors, with 
the alien’s curse upon him; and while 
men’s praises were loudest, and his life 
seemed to them to open up before him 
in a long vista of triumphs, the shadow 
of the curse came close and covered 
him; and as men sometimes feel death 
suddenly touch them when they think 
death afar off, the gloom of a great 
wrong embraced and took from him for 
an instant power of speech and strength 
of limb. He had advanced to the ros- 
trum, patiently awaiting subsidence of 
the tumult his name had aroused, when 
suddenly he threw his hand up to his 
face, as if to shut out the sight of some- 
thing or to avoid a blow. When the 
hand was again withdrawn, he laid hold 
of a chair to keep himself from falling, 
and his face had lost its ruddy color. 

“Take time, Mr. Connor,” said one 
of the professors, leaning forward. “It 
will pass away in a moment; take 
time.” 

The boy looked over his shoulder, 
smiling back at the speaker. 

“Tt is gone now, thank you.” 

Then the boy’s will, which was great 
as a man’s will, came to his rescue, and 
the words of his farewell followed. 
There were in them the fulness, grace, 
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and charm of that oratory which is of 
nature ; and when he ceased speaking, 
there was a long, painful silence, and 
his audience breathed heavily; for the 
sombre spell of the hour was upon them 
all, and it was as if the shadow that had 
touched the student had touched them 
too. He had felt and spoken greatly ; 
but no loud applause followed. It was 
noticed by a few in that fast-thinning 
multitude that, when the other professors 
came forward to give him such moder- 
ate commendation as befitted those 
grave gentlemen, there was oxe, the 
youngest of them all, who stood in- 
differently aloof, and purposely avoided 
him. It was curious, they thought, that 
this boy should have a single enemy. 

Professors, trustees, seniors, and 
friends dropped off, one by one; but 
the student still lingered uncertainly on 
the platform, turning often to look fur- 
tively behind him, as if he felt some 
presence there which might be real, or 
only incorporeal air. 

But whatever was real in that scene 


then, was to him all dim and intangi- 
ble, even to the departing audience ; his 
own words had sounded strangely in 
his ears, and the language of others was 


unmeaning to him. It was all over at 
length, and, as he saw the last of the 
crowd leave the hall, he mechanically 
moved away ; if he had any thought at 
all, it was to be quite alone. Directly 
he knew that he was in the long col- 
lege-walk ; to his left rose up the granite 
shaft of Bunker Hill and before him 
the glittering dome of Boston Court- 
House. Some of his classmates standing 
in his way accosted him; but he did 
not notice them, and passed on. It was 
not an idle fancy which made him feel 
that all the morning’s sunshine had gone 
out of the air; he looked up at the sky, 
and saw that it was clouded over and 
threatened a storm. That was all he 
remarked, until he found himself in 
the Cambridge-Road, entangled in a 
mass of horses and vehicles, and that 
people were crying out to him to move 
aside. Extricating himself, he walked 
on along the boarded path under the 
huge elms, dimly aware of his name 
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being called and of people speaking 
cheerily to him; but he did not stop to 
reply, pursuing his way, dogged, he 
fancied, by some devil of disaster. 

At the door of one of the most ancient 
of Beacon-street houses he entered; but 
before closing it after him, he turned 
quickly, looking over his shoulder 
again, thinking the pursuing shadow 
must be there. It was an idle fancy ; and, 
thinking still, as he ascended the great 
uncarpeted stairway, how idle it was, he 
entered a large, square room, wainscot- 
ed to the ceiling in black, carved wal- 
nut, having a spacious tiled fireplace, 
over which hung the high mantelpiece, 
sombre with the smoke and ashes of a 
century, its carved griffins’ heads throw- 
ing curious shaduws on the floor. About 
him, loosely strewn on tables, brackets, 
shelves, and pedestals, all the ages of art 
seemed to have left some token. There 
were rare pictures and marbles, curious 
bronzes and grotesque old carvings in 
ivory and wood, old weapons and quaint 
furniture of mahogany, velvet-cushioned 
and blackened with age. An unwhole- 
some room, at the sunniest of times; 
unwholesomest of all when the clouds 
were black, as they were now, with an 
impending storm. A wood-fire blazed 
upon the hearth, for the northeast wind 
blew up chillingly from the bay. He 
had only seated himself before it, in the 
luxurious depths of his cushioned chair, 
for a moment, when he was startled by 
a knock at his door. He cried out im- 
patiently, “Come in!” and a servant 
entered, handing him a letter. He 
took it from the man’s hand, shut him 
out, closed and locked the door. Then 
he knew, by the subtle instinct that 
some men have, by which they feel dis- 
aster in the very air, that the pursuing 
shadow had entered there, and that he 
would suddenly grapple with the sub- 
stance, 

The student read the letter to the 
end, and did not cry out nor utter any 
word of hurt or pain; but the agony on 
his face was piteous to see. T).en the 
shadow that had entered there, fell at 
last, and held the boy, never to leave 
him—never again to depart from him 
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in all the coming years, until the sea 
should roll over him, and hide him from 
the sight of living men. Till then his 
day of grace was dead. 

The letter told him that his sister, for 
whom, he fancied, his love was beyond 
all brothers’ love, was lying dead in the 
home her life had made beautiful to 
him; had died confessing an awful 
wrong and shame. It was written by 
his guardian, a man who had supplied 
a father’s place, not only in duty, but in 
love to the brother and sister. He was 
an old man now, and his story was halt- 
ingly, incoherently told, yet it conveyed 
to the student a sense of loss and dis- 
honor, by its very indistinctness, deeper 
than the most studied expressions could 
have done. But that which was worse 
for guardian and worse for brother, was, 
that the man who had wrought this 
wrong was the student’s friend, his class- 
mate here, his old school and playfellow 
at home. 

The poor girl was dead in her sin and 
dishoner, dying with this man’s name 


upon her lips, crying out to him, in her 
agony and shame, to save her from the 


threatened ruin. Dead in all her sweet 
and tender womanhood; dead in her 
charm and grace of youth; and the man 
that killed her lived, and was the friend 
that he had set above all other men to 
love and honor, That was the bitter 
part of it all—his friend. 

Stunned and made mad, the student 
lay back in his chair, the letter crum- 
pled savagely in his hand, his physical 
strength gone, his mind alert only in its 
unwholesome fancies. Then to this 
boy, whose life had been singularly 
pure and gentle, came the devil, and 
tempted him. There were wrongs, he 
thought, which no word nor act could 
ever make right; there were wrongs 
which cried out, with the clearness and 
fulness of the old Jewish law, for the 
requital of vengeance. There should 
be a life for a life. 

Filled with temptation, the day wore 
slowly on. The blurred sun crept down 
behind the gathering clouds, and up out 
of the sea and hay came the storm and 
darkness ; the legs upon the hearth fell 
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down and buried their flames under the 
graying ashes; uncanny and unwhole- 
some shadows stole out from the re- 
cesses of the room; the frescoed ara- 
besques grew dim in the waning light; 
the statues and the quaintly-carved old 
furniture reflected themselves upon the 
floor and walls in distorted images, 
which, by times, mixed themselves curi- 
ously with the murderous fancies that 
filled the student’s mind, strangely dis- 
torting and warping all the good there 
was in it, turning the gentle, loving 
nature of the man into unclean channels 
of morbid bitterness and hatred. He 
felt the influences at work upon him, 
and made no effort to cast them off, but 
yielded to them. Man is not stronger 
than destiny, he thought; why should 
he struggle? He knew the worst that 
would surely come—knew that life for 
him had changed, that the promise of 
all the years past, all the fruits of their 
toil and patient endeavor, were gone 
forever. In that hour he sank down, 
helpless under the weight of his wrong 
and shame, and putting away from him 
all chance or hope of honor, or men’s 
love or happiness, bartering them all 
for his shallow thought of vengeance, 
he accepted the future and the work 
that he felt he had been called upon to 
do. With no weak regrets, no pity for 
the beautiful life to be trampled under 
foot, he took up the crime and curse of 
Cain, and did not murmur nor look back. 
His wrong, the unwholesome day, the 
weird shadows, and his own sombre 
fancies, had conspired together, and 
told him that he must kill the man who 
wrought this evil. That was his work, 
and he must about it speedily ; and he 
would. 

Yet, until the evening had come, the 
boy had not moved toward the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose, though he knew 
that the man whom he had doomed to 
die he could find whenever he sought 
him. He still lay back in his chair, 
before the dying embers of the fire, the 
crumpled letter in his hand, quiet as a 
man dead or sleeping, an awful pallor 
on his face, his white throat bared, his 
black hair hanging in damp, close curls 
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about his forehead,—a boy in years, 
with a stature like Saul, with a grand 
physical mould and strength of breast 
and limb. 

When the dusk deepened, he took 
from the wall a curious old Spanish 
knife, its long, thin blade tapering to 
an almost imperceptible point. There 
was a latent, devilish cruelty in the 
careful manner shown by him as he ran 
his finger along the edge of the murder- 
ous toy; but he was evidently satisfied 
with his scrutiny, for he p'aced the knife 
carefully in his breast, and went out. 

The rain began to patter on the stones 
as he turned into Tremont-street, but 
he rather welcomed that ; it would cool 
the fever of his blood. He went on 
down the street, down past the houses 
of his friends—of the men and women 
and little children who had given him 
true love. There was not a single re- 
gret or tinge of bitterness in the thought 
that to-morrow they would all be closed 
against him—homes and hearts alike. 
He had weighed all his losses; and that 
was among them. From the open win- 
dow of one mansion, a young girl, whom 
yesterday he had fancied he was fond 
of, spoke to him some pleasant, congrat- 
ulatory words; but he passed on with- 
out returning her salutation. Now, the 
girl was not quite certain she had done 
right to speak to any one in that manner, 
and when Luke Connor passed by with- 
out a word to her in reply, there came 
to her a sense of shame for what she had 
done, and a fear that he thought her 
unwomanly ; so that she stood there at 
the window, looking after him a long 
while, with some unhappy tears wetting 
her cheeks. But he went on his way, 
blind and dumb to every thing that lay 
outside of his one ugly purpose. 

Presently he rang the bell of a house 
facing the Common, in Boylston Place. 

“Tell Mr. Lawrence I wish to see 
him,” he suid, when his summons was 
answered. 

“Mr. Lawrence has gone out. 
you come in and wait ?” 

He hesitated for a moment, brushed 
past the servant as he had often done 
before, leaped the stairs two at a time, 
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and was in Lawrence’s chambers. No 
signs of hurried flight there ; the rooms 
were undisturbed and orderly. <A pipe, 
still warm, lay on the table, an open 
book beside it; his easy-chair standing 
near. He took it all in at a glance— 
was at the door again, where the servant 
still lingered, looking out at the rain, 

“Tt’s a rough night, Mr. Connor,” he 
said. “ Won't you wait a bit for Mr. 
George ?” 

“No; I will find him,” he said, and 
retraced his steps along Boylston-strect, 
dropping in here and there at club. 
houses and George Lawrence’s other 
well-known haunts; but he was at none 
of them. 

At each place, almost, the same ques- 
tion was asked, “ Will you come in and 
wait ?” and the same invariable answer 
given, “ No; I will find him.” 

Foiled in his search, he remembered 
that Lawrence frequented the editorial 
sanctums on Court and Washington- 
streets, and that he should probably 
find him in one of them. He had be- 


gun his pursuit cool and unhurried, but 


his failures excited and maddened kim 
at last; the ugly fever in his blood had 
stolen upward to his head, and he was 
aware that his manner was strange and 
attracting attention. He tried to sober 
himself as he entered one newspaper- 
office after the other; but he noticed 
that his husky voice, or something in 
his face, startled for a moment the men 
he questioned. He had at length ex- 
hausted all the likely places of finding 
the man; then he thought of the un- 
likely ones. He began, too, to think 
that Lawrence had heard, in some way, 
of the girl’s death, and was avoiding 
him; but that did not matter, he said, 
under his breath, he would find him all 
the same. 

Aware now that he had lost all clue 
to his intended victim, he walked on, 
quite aimlessly, from one street to an- 
other, until, after an hour of such search- 
ing as had been, after all, only an eager 
scrutiny of the faces of the few pedes- 
trians he met, he found himself standing 
under the black shadow of the Old South 
Church, thinking of its grim legend; 
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from there he was in Hanover-street 
again, under Faneuil Hall, looking up 
with a new interest at its ugly historic 
front ; then on again, his brain whirling 
curiously, his step unsteady, and scarcely 
knowing how he had got there, he stood 
on Dunlethe’s Wharf, gazing out at the 
black, silent bay gliding along to the 
sea, strangely fascinated by its rippling 
tide and the lights dangling from the 
yard-arms of ships. A California steam- 
er, going to sail that night, waiting for 
the turn of tide, lay half a mile off- 
shore, with steam up and a hundred 
lights blazing aboard of her. Below 
him there was a shipping-office, the 
windows of which a boy was hurriedly 
closing for the night. As the last shut- 
ter was fastened, the door was thrown 
open, and, in the flood of light stream- 
ing out, George Lawrence stood re- 
vealed for a moment, but as if unde- 
cided whether he should return to the 
shelter of the office or fulfil his first in- 
tention of going out. The boy came 
out after him and closed the door, de- 
Drawing 


ciding the matter for him. 
the collar of his coat about his ears, he 
walked on down the wharf, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and looking out 


over the bay to the steamer. The stu- 
dent saw him there—had seen him be- 
fore, when the office-lights were full 
upon him; but he failed to recognize 
his enemy in the oddly-disguised figure 
now coming rapidly toward him. A 
single lamp glimmered dimly at the end 
of the wharf, and the rain, coming 
down in torrents, had driven the officers 
of the watch to shelter, so that the two 
men were quickly closing in upon each 
other, in a spot seemingly set apart on 
this foul night for a foul deed. 

A boat, lowered away from the steam- 
er, was being rowed slowly against the 
tide, toward the end of the long wharf, 
a lamp swinging from the bow show- 
ing dimly a single rower. Luke Con- 
nor had forgotten the man he hunted 
altogether, but stood watching the 
crawling light on the bay, with astrange 
interest in a thing so trifling, when he 
was rudely jostled: the next instant he 
held George Lawrence by the throat, 
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and, by an effort of his powerful 
strength, bore him to his knees, 

The boat was coming nearer; the row- 
er hailed his expected passenger, rested 
on his oars for a second, then hailed 
again; but there was no answer. The 
two men were on the verge of the pier, 
against which the black tide rippled 
hungrily. 

Luke Connor had said to others and 
to himself a hundred times that night, 
that he would find the man, He had 
found him—found him, too, in a lonely, 
secluded spot, where no help could 
come, if he but did his work quickly. 
He was not surprised, not moved in 
any way, that the man had been deliv- 
ered, as he thought, into his hands, It 
was Fate or Providence, as his death 
would be—all Fate. 

As quictly and undisturbed as he 
would have spoken to his friend in that 
earlier, happier time, he spoke to his 
enemy now. 

“This coward’s disguise,” he said, 
“means flight; and that tells me you 
know your crime, and expected me. 
If you have a prayer to say, say it now, 
and quickly ; for I mean to kill you.” 

George Lawrence heard the plash of 
the oars in the coming boat; a moment’s 
time gained ora loud cry for help might 
save him yet, he thought. He strug- 
gled upward, and tried to cry out; but 
the hand clutching at his throat was as 
firm as a band of steel, pressing the life 
out of him. 

Luke Connor’s hand went quickly to 
his breast, and when it came out again 
all the devil that possessed the man 
clutched at the Spanish knife, and 
nerved him against any compunction or 
faltering in his purpose. The dip of the 
oars in the approaching boat sounded 
fatally near, when the cowering wretch 
at his feet sprang up and struggled with 
him for his life. There was only a short, 
dull ery, as Connor plunged the knife 
home; then he swayed his victim to 
and fro for a noment, and, exerting his 
great power of limb, flung him head- 
long into the rising tide, that splashed 
and licked the spectral pier. An hour 
later, when it ebbed, it would have 
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grown tired of beating something against 
the muddy piles, and would hurry an- 
other burden, beside the California 
steamer, out to sea. 

Then the boy, whose work was done, 
but whose boyhood had slipped forever 
away from him within an hour or two, 
quietly looked at the bloody knife in 
his hand—flung it into the tide—stood 
irresolute for a moment, debating within 
himself whether he should go then and 
surrender himself to justice, or wait un- 
til morning. From where he stood he 
could hear the slow, labored “ heave-ho” 
of the sailors on the steamer, as they 
weighed anchor ; the approaching boat, 
he thought, could put him aboard, and 
escape would be certain and easy. Cap- 
tains of outgoing vessels were not dis- 
posed to be too suspicious of the char- 
acter of their passengers or to inquire 
too closely into their motives for leaving 
the States, no matter how or when they 
came on board; for California had not 
yet ceased to be a sort of free common- 
wealth where adventurers, thieves, and 
worse, went abroad in the open day, 
unquestioned and unmolested. 

But he had no intention of flight. 
He had, from the first moment of his 
resolve, calmly weighed all the conse- 
quences of its fulfilment; and he was 
now quite ready to meet them. It mat- 
tered nothing to him that one of them 
was the chance of an ignominious death, 
or lingering imprisonment; neither had 
any terrors for him now. The sister 
was at rest, and she was the last of his 
kin ; so there could be no one else to be 
hurt or tainted by his crime or its pun- 
ishment. But he would wait until 
morning to give himself up to the law, 
he said; then, it might do with him 
whet it would. He had a fancy that 
he would like to go back to his old 
rooms, and say good-bye to them, be- 
fore going to prison or death. It was 
a pleasant old street, he thought. No- 
where else in Boston was the air so 
sweet and strong, blowing in to him 
from the bay, over the city-gardens. 
From his window he could look across 
the Common, and fancy that nowhere 
else was the grass so green, nor the view 
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down the serpentine-walk so fine ; and 
the trees, waving in the morning winds, 
were as old friends, whose every leaf 
and bough he seemed to know. Even 
the plash of the fountains had some- 
thing loving and friendly in it. It was 
all pleasant and friendly there ; and the 
fancy of the moment before now became 
an eager desire to go back there and sce 
it all in the sweet hush and light of an- 
other morning. . He started back, mak- 
ing his way slowly among the rubbish 
of the long wharf, stepping deep in 
muddy pools, or slipping in the soft 
clay, hearing no longer the plash of 
oars nor roar of wind nor beat of rain 
nor swash of tide, nor remembering for a 
moment the something it was beating 
against the piles or bearing out to sea ; 
but, as he went on through the deserted 
streets, he grew conscious that he walked 
unsteadily, and that, despite the chilling 
winds and rain, he was burning with 
fever, and that his head pained him. 
He put his hand up to his face, and, 
coming then under a lamp, found his 
fingers dripping blood. 

“T am glad the devil struck back,” 
he said, quietly, and went on. 

But he lost his way presently in the 
tortuous streets of the locality, and, see- 
ing a light ahead, followed it, and saw 
that it came from the travellers’ room 
of the old Stackpole Inn, which was an 
inn of the better sort, as it now is, two 
hundred years ago. As he entered the 
cleanly room, the clerk, with his chair 
tipped back against the wall, was sleep- 
ing soundly ; and he passed on to the 
travellers’ room beyond, the door of 
which, standing open, revealed an in- 
viting fire, and lights. As he crossed 
the threshold, a dog started up and dis- 
puted his passage; when a man, seated 
at the table reading, looked up, and, 
recognizing the student and seeing 
blood upon his face and hands, started 
to his feet. 

“ My God! Connor, you are hurt,” he 
said, coming forward. 

The speaker was the professor, who 
had been noticed by a few people, that 
morning, to stand aloof from the boy at 
the close of his address. They had 
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never liked each other, and Connor 
thought that it would have pleased him 
better to have met any other man than 
Professor Daunton that night. Yet it 
did not greatly matter; it might be 
better that an enemy and not a friend 
should give him up to justice. 

The boy staggered forward, laying 
his hand on the other’s arm impatiently, 
and motioning back to the man asleep 
in the outer room. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said. 
alone here?” 

“Yes, quite alone. I was caught in 
the storm, and have sent for a carriage. 
It will be here presently,” the professor 
replied. 

“Will you give me a chair? Iam 
dizzy, and this sudden light has blinded 
me.” 

The professor drew a chair to the fire, 
and, seating him in it, stood waiting for 
a moment. Luke Connor’s head fell 
forward on the table, and there was a 
miserable silence in the room, only dis- 
turbed by the dog coming forward and 
snarling savagely at the odor of some- 
thing on the student’s hand. 

When Connor looked up again, his 
eyes wandered about the walls and fur- 
niture, dazed and stupid. 

“ Will you tell me what it was I 
asked you a moment ago? I have lost 
myself altogether, and have forgotten 
something that I wished to say to you.” 

The student had riser, and the pro- 
fessor kindly put out his hand to save 
him from falling ; when he had seated 
him again, he said, 

“You asked me if we were alone 
here, and I answered, ‘ Yes, quite alone.’ 
Can you recall what it was you wished 
to say to me?” 

“ Yes | 
who did this ”—pointing to a cut reach- 
ing across the temple to the ear. “ You 
must give me up; but will you let me 
rest until morning, and send an officer 
to my rooms then ?” 

“Yes, I will do what you wish,”— 
an expression of incredulity in his eyes, 
and secretly doubting Connor’s sanity. 
“Ts there any thing that I can do for 
you?” he asked. 


“ Are we 
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“ Will you get me some brandy, and 

— close that door after you? I would 

rather that man did not see me.” 

When the liquor was brought, Luke 
Connor drank it eagerly. As the pro- 
fessor turned his back to put down the 
glass, he asked, 

“Do you care to tell me about this 
matter ?” i 

“No; I will not tell you. I never 
liked you, nor you me; and that is why 
I am not sorry you will give me up. 
Not that I think it will be a pleasant 
thing for you to do, professor; but I 
would rather you did it than a manI 
cared for.” 

“ You are right; it will not be pleas- 
ant for me to send the first honor of the 
class to a jail or beyond. But a man’s 
duty may lie even there.” 

“ You are right; it is your duty. To- 
night I rely on your generosity to leave 
me undisturbed. Will your carriage be 
here soon ?” 

“Tt is here now,” the professor said, 
hearing the sound of wheels outside. 
If you are ready, I will throw this cloak 
about you as you pass through the next 
room.” 

“You are considerate, professor ;” 
and the man put out bis hand frankly, 
but the other did not take it. 

When they entered the outer room, 
the drowsy clerk had again tilted his 
chair back against the wall, and growled 
good-night without looking up. 

When they arrived at the Beacon- 
street House, the professor carefully led 
the student to the door of his rooms, 
then courteously said good-night. But 
Connor stopped him with a question. 

“You bear me no ill-will, professor?” 

“No. Why should I?” 

“ Will you shake hands, then? I have 
a fancy we will not meet again.” 

“No; I prefer not. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Professor Daunton,” the 
student answered back; and he grimly 
smiled as he thought of the professor’s 
prejudice, closing the door after him. 

Then he went into the inner room, 
and stood with his hands resting on the 
dressing-table, looking into the mirror, 
coolly surveying the face he had seen 
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under all phases but that of crime. He 
had fancied that it would be altered ; 
that when he saw it next the demon of 
murder would have set his seal upon it, 
changing and defiling it. 

When he had satisfied himself, he 
said, 

“Tt is not different from my face of 
yesterday, only that it is gashed and 
bloody. Iam glad he struck me.” 

He washed the blood carefully from 
his face and hands, throwing the water 
into the street when he had done, not 
wishing to see the stain in it again in 
the morning. A wound, running across 
the temple to the ear, showed itself 
when the matted hair was brushed 
aside, which began to bleed again as he 
washed away the clots about it. He 
bound it up with his handkerchief, 
changed his clothing, selecting piece 
after piece with curious care, packed a 
small trunk with such things as he 
thought he would need in prison, and 
then threw himself into his chair by the 
replenished fire, to wait for the morn- 
ing. After awhile he slept, quietly 
and calmly as he had ever done, dis- 
turbed by no dreams of the dead man 
drifting out on the tide. 

The sweet June morning came in 
with the songs of the birds in the Pub- 
lic Gardens, and the sunshine, falling 
warmly across the bright colors of the 
cirpet and hangings, touching into 
wondrous radiance, here and there, a 
pictured fuce or landscape. A bust of 
Psyche, at the base of which some white 
flowers grew, attracted him with the 
sunlight lingering on it. A face full of 
beauty, purity, and pain, he fancied; 
then stooped to kiss the forehead. When 
he raised his head, there was a blood- 
stain on the marble. 

Then he somehow knew, as nothing 
else had told him, the full and perfect 
meaning of the thing he had done. He 
had smiled last night at the professor’s 
refusal to tuke his hand, as unmeaning 
prejudice; but the spot upon the forehead 
of the pure Soul, Psyche, told him that 
he was never again tc touch the hand of 
man or lip of woman, without leaving a 
stain behind. Believing that, the prison 
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or death would be altogether best, he 
thought. 

The officer came awhile later, and 
found the man impatiently awaiting 
him. 

“ Now,” said the officer, “it’s un- 
common plucky in you to give yourself 
up in this way ; and while I don’t want 
you to say any thing that can be used 
against you, I would like to know who 
the man was, and how you came to 
do it.” 

“T think your duty lies another way, 
my man. Suppose you follow it. Iam 


quite ready,” Connor said, shortly. 

“Oh, as for that, I know my duty; 
but, naturally, I am not without curi- 
osity.” 


When the day was gone, Luke Connor 
had been committed to prison, there to 
await, as best he might, his day of trial. 
It seemed a long way off at first; but, 
like all far-off events, it came, if slowly, 
none the less surely. 

He felt, when he was called upon to 
enter his plea, that. he was among friend- 
ly people, and that in no man’s face 
among them all was there a single cray- 
ing look for his life. 

Then he placed his hands firmly on 
the wooden railing before him, and, in 
clear, unfaltering accents, said, 

“ A man deserved death at my hands, 
and I killed him; but in the manner 
and form in which I stand indicted, I 
am not guilty.” 

The prosecution, in their opening 
address to the court and jury, in sup- 
port of the indictment, alleged, 

That a murder had been committed 
by the prisoner at the bar. 

That in proof thereof they would 
offer two separate and distinct admis- 
sions of the prisoner, made on the night 
of the 22d day of June, 1855; and that 
while neither of these admissions in- 
cluded the name or a description of the 
murdered man, yet they believed and 
expected to prove that he was a former 
friend of the prisoner, viz., one George 
Lawrence. 

That, in addition to said admissions 
of the prisoner, they would offer, in sup- 
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port of the indictment, the evidence of 
a learned and eminent citizen, who had 
accidentally encountered the prisoner 
while his hands were yet wet with his 
victim’s blood, and also the prisoner’s 
blood; garments worn at the time of 
the perpetration of the murder. 

Tat, moreover, they relied upon the 
following facts, which they would estab- 
lish, to support the theory of the prose- 
cution that the said George Lawrence 
was the man slain in cold blood by the 
prisoner at the bar. 

1. The said George Lawrence had 
suddenly disappeared from his domicil 
and all his other usual places of resort, 
without any previous preparation, no- 
tice, or warning. 

2. That he disappeared on the night 
of that fatal 22d of June, and had never 
since been seen nor heard of. 

8. That an examination of his domi- 
cil had established that he had not in- 
tended flight nor concealment. 

4, That the widest and most untiring 
inquiry of friends, relatives, and officers 
of the law, failed to supply any clue to 
his whereabouts, or to assign him a place 
among living men. 

5. That he had left his rooms but a few 
minutes previous to the prisoner’s hav- 
ing inquired for him there, leaving a 
message with the servant that he would 
return soon, 

6. That, on that 22d of June night, 
the prisoner had sought the suid George 
Lawrence in all likely and in some un- 
likely places, until a late hour, under 
the peculiar circumstances of a violent 
storm raging, and repeated failures. 

7. That the prisoner’s manner during 
the time of this search was eager, vio- 
lent, and excited. 

8. That the said George Lawrence 
had, in some manner unknown to the 
prosecution, wronged the prisoner, and 
that the prisoner believed the said Law- 
rence had deserved death «at his hands, 
and that the prisoner, being instigated 
by the devil, did murder the said Law- 
rence. 


The counsel for the defence alleged, 
in support of the prisoner’s plea, 
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That no murder had been committed 
by the prisoner at the bar. 

That the one essential element in the 
case of the prosecution which could 
enable them to maintain the indictinent 
was absent, inasmuch as the body of the 
alleged murdered man had not been 
found nor recognized. 

That, as regarded the disappearance 
of the sail George Lawrence, the de- 
fence would show to the court and jary 
that the said Lawrence had ample and 
sufficient cause for flight and subsequent 
concealment. 

That there was no reason whatever to 
suppose that the said Lawrence had 
been murdered or made away with at 
all. 

That the prisoner’s admissions amount- 
ed to nothing, as the prisoner was non 
compos mentis at the time of making such 
admissions and for some hours previous 
thereto; all which they believed and 
expected to prove, and much of it by 
the commonwealth’s own witness, the 
learned and eminent citizen referred to 
by the prosecution. 


The prosecution called their witnesses, 
who testified to Gecrge Lawrence’s dis- 
appearance on the night of the 22d of 
June ; the subsequent search for and fail- 
ure to find any truce of him; to the ex- 
cited, angry manner of the prisoner on 
that night; the finding of his bloody 
clothing; his admissions before the 
magistrate. Beyond that they could 
not go; and when the name of Albert 
Daunton was called, tiere was a sensa- 
tion in the court—men and women ris- 
ing up and pressing forward, looking 
over each other’s heads, to see the 
learned professor, whose evidence, it 
had been said, would destroy the pris- 
oner’s chance of life. 

The professor was requested to nar- 
rate the circumstances of the interview 
in the travellers’ room of the old Stack- 
pole Inn; which he did, very slowly 
and carefully, evidently considering that 
a man’s life might hang on the proper 
placing of each word he uttered. Occa- 
sionally he glanced uneasily toward the 
prisoner, as if to convince him of his 
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sympathy or to let him understand that, 
though it was his duty to say that 
which might consign him to death, it 
was, nevertheless, an unpleasant thing 
to do. He told the story simply and 
truly, and not without some feeling, too. 

“We have closed. Cross-examine,” 
said the prosecuting attorney. And 
then this dialogue occurred between the 
counsel for the prisoner and the wit- 
ness : 

Counsel. Did the prisoner mention the 
name of the man he said he had killed ? 

Witness. He did not. He said, “I 
killed the man to-night who did this,” 
pointing to a wound on his temple. 

Counsel. Did you ask him the man’s 
name, or why he had killed him ? 

Witness. I did not. I asked him if he 
cared to tell me about the matter, and 
he declined. 

Counsel. Will you describe the prison- 
er’s manner, nearly as you can, at that 
time, and say whether you thought him 
to be in full and perfect control of his 
faculties ? 


Witness. His manner was excited and 
feverish ; he was physically very weak, 
and would have fallen once or twice if 
I had not seated him. I think his mind 


wandered a little at times. He asked 
me a simple question one moment, and 
forgot it the next. I thought, at the 
time, that he was not in full possession 
of his mental faculties during all por- 
tions of the interview, at others that his 
mind was never clearer. 

Counsel. Did you notic?, in the morn- 
ing of that day, at any time during the 
Commencement exercises, any thing pe- 
culiar in the prisoner’s manner ? 

Witness. I did. At the moment he 
stepped forward to deliver his address 
to the class, he seemed to grow dizzy, 
threw his hand up to his face, and 
would have fallen, I fancied, but that 
he laid hold of something. I after- 
wards walked after him, along the Cam- 
bridge-Road, into the city, and I re- 
marked that he frequently looked fur- 
tively over his shoulder, as if under the 
impression he was being pursued; his 
face was very pale, and his dazed, wrapt 
manner was especially peculiar, as his 
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success as a student and speaker had 
been very assured on that day. 

Counsel. That will do, professor. We 
will now call witnesses to prove that 
George Lawrence had sufficient reasons 
for flight and concealment. 

At this moment the prisoner beck- 
oned to his counsel, whispered some- 
thing briefly in his ear, and insisted on 
it against the other’s continued protest. 

“May it please the Court,” said the 
counsel, “ we are reluctantly compelled, 
by the express wishes of the prisoner, 
to rest our case here. He will not per- 
mit us to call the witnesses, who, we are 
assured, would satisfy this Court and 
jury that George Lawrence had medi- 
tated flight, and that he had good rea- 
sons for keeping a long and enforced 
concealment. Our hands are tied, and 
we can do no more. We must therefore 
submit the case to the jury on its pres- 
ent merits.” 

The Court delivered its charge, the 
jury retired, deliberated, and came into 
court with their verdict. 

“ Not Guitty,” the foreman said. 

When the verdict was rendered, the 
people there pressed forward, straining 
to see how it would affect the prisoner ; 
but they saw no change nor emotion in 
the man’s face. He had then, as before, 
the same subdued, quiet manner; and 
later he received the congratulations of 
his counsel, calmly and almost listlessly. 
Instead of being, as was natural, the 
most interested person there, in the re- 
sult of the trial, he appeared to be the 
least so. The impassive face and man- 
ner revealed nothing; but if the man 
just escaped from peril of death had 
told them what he felt, he would only 
have said, “I am tired, and glad it is 
all over.” 

As he stepped out of the crowded 
room into the radiance and warmth of 
the fair Summer-day, a free man again 
—free to go and to come as he willed 
—there was only his counsel by his side. 
Some of his old college-chums stood at 
the door, waiting for him to come out; 
but they did not speak to him as he 
passed. It hurt him more than he cared 
to say; but he was silent. 
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He parted from his counsel at the 
next street, and went back to his old 
rooms, there to think it all out and to 
resolve what to do next. He found a 
dozen notes lying on his table, of old 
dates. Some enclosed tradesmen’s bills, 
and several others notified him of his 
expulsion from his college societies and 
his club. The harvest he had sowed, 
he began early to reap. He knew that 
when institutions closed their doors 
against him, no pure homes would open 
theirs, at his summons. 

He sat reading the last of these notes, 
when a boy ran past outside, crying, 
“Evening paper.” He raised the win- 
dow, and called to him. When the 
paper was brought in, the first para- 
graph that canght his eye had reference 
to his trial. The sharp fellow who pre- 
pared the court reports said, in regard 
to the verdict, “If the laws of Scotland 
prevailed here, the verdict would have 
been not proven, instead of not guilty.” 

“So! that would have been the ver- 
dict, would it?” he said, then flung 


the paper from him. 

All this made his way clearer, easier. 
He determined to go away somewhere ; 
it did not greatly matter where, but as 


far from civilization as possible. Then 
a curious fancy seized hold of Luke 
Connor, and held him: he resolved to 
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go out into the world and to make his 
hands earn the bread he ate; to use the 
mighty strength of frame he bore, and 
turn it to account. He meant to go 
where his crime was unknown, and 
where, under a new name, may-be, he 
could remain unquestioned, and trusted 
by honest men; for men’s good word 
and regard were something essential to 
his being. But in taking up his re- 
solve, he never once thought of the old 
scriptural curse, “ A fugitive and a vag- 
abond shalt thou be in the earth.” 

He yet lacked a year of his majority ; 
until then, or longer, he would live 
among strangers. When he came into 
his own, he fancied he could buy friends 
and love and forgetfulness; and until 
then he would labor like a menial: that 
would help him to forget. 

Then he closed up the beautiful old 
rooms; and from among the men who 
had known him, and who knew the 
ugly history of his crime, he suddenly 
disappeared ; and as time went by, he 
was lost so completely from their sight, 
that at last his name became only a fire- 
side legend which sent children shiver- 
ing to their beds, and in which they 
were told the history of a man cruelly 
murdered and drifted far out to sea on 
the stormy tide of a June night. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST EDITOR. 


A RAINY-DAY RETROSPECT, 


On my right, as I sit in our Library, 
is the old family-clock—venerable mon- 
itor !—which was new when George the 
Third had only yesterday stepped forth 
from His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. On the left is the old folio 
Bible, printed, with all its wonderful 
cuts, at the “ Bible and Sun,” on Lud- 
gate Hill, when George the Second was 
tuler of the “Kingdom of England, 
Dominion of Wales, and Town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed,”—at least so the old 
Bible says. Before me lies a pile of let- 
ters, running back in their dates almost 


to the time when the Elector of Hanover 
became the first of the Georges ;° and 
just beyond, the familiar faces of my 
books, old and new, look down from 
their shelyes upon me. Among these 
mute remembrancers of the past, history 
becomes real, time gone by is present, 
and the dead heroes act before me as 
they did in the days of the flesh. 

I have just been looking over this 
volume. It is entitled a “ Brief History 
of the War with the Indians in New 
England.” It was written by the Rev. 
Increase Mather, of Boston, printed in 
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London at the “ Rose and Crown, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard,” and “ Licensed, 
Decemb. 2, 1676, by Roger L’Estrange.” 
Nearly two centuries have passed over 
St. Paul’s Churchyard since then, and 
both author and censor have long ago 
rendered to their Maker an account of 
what they wrote and what they licensed. 
The names bring to mind many memo- 
ries of the times—times to be remem- 
bered for what occurred on each side 
the Atlantic. On the one side they take 
us into the corrupt court of a polished 
but shameless king; and into a remark- 
able colony of that king, on the other 
side, then half a century eld, composed 
of those who protested against his vices, 
and had fled their native land to be rid 
of what they felt was unjust oppression. 
Increase Mather aptly represented the 
one side, and Roger L’Estrange properly 
the other side. Each presents us an in- 


carnation of the spirit of his class, The 
author was le.rned and distinguished, 
and withal a strong battler for the prin- 
ciples he held—in other words, for the 


principles of the Puritans, The censor, 
with no less learning nor distinction, 
was a strong champion of the principles 
of the men who hired him, The author 
was a hero, the censor was the servile 
sycophant of an arrogant king. 

Roger L’Estrange was just sixty years 
old when he licensed Dr. Mather’s book. 
He links us with the days of Shake- 
speure, but he licensed none of Gertle 
Will’s plays; for he was born the year 
the immortal part left the muddy ves- 
ture of decay, and the precious dust of 
the poet of nature was forever lost to 
sight. 

Roger L’Estrange has the credit of 
having been the first to publish a news- 
paper, having been editor and proprie- 
tor of the Public Intelligencer and the 
Lon:on Gazette, in both which he ar- 
ranged news in such a form as would 
please his royal master, and keep the 
people in the dark—an art, by the way, 
which cditors are able to exercise upon 
occasion even in the present year of 
grace. The First Editor defined news to 
be something not heard before; and it 
proved to be frequently something that 
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never was heard of until printed, as is 
still sometimes the case. 

When Roger L’Estrange played with 
his boyish mates on the paternal acres 
at Hunstanten Hall, in fenny Norfolk, 
the “Most High and Mighty Prince 
James” ruled. When he was old enough 
to begin his education, the unfortunate 
Charles the First was on the throne, and 
a few years later little Roger had grown 
to be a courtier; and when he was 
twenty-three he had passed through the 
university, and was prepared to accom- 
pany the king when he went down to 
Scotland, to force the Liturgy upon 
those who had signed and sworn to the 
Covenant. They were “grown a most 
obstinate rebellious people;” so the 
king thought, and so Sir Roger, as in 
duty bound, thought too. Then fol- 
lowed the days of Laud and the Civil 
War, of Ship-moncey and the Star-Cham- 
ber. Through it all the censor was true 
to the Cavaliers, and was finally cap- 
tured, imprisoned in London, and con- 
demned tv a traitor’s death. Meantime 
his master’s head fell off under the axe 
of the executioner, at Whitehall, and 
Roger ran away to the Continent, until 
the Long Par'iament was dissolved; 
after which he returned, and begged 
hard-fisted Oliver Cromwell — “ Red- 
nosed Noll,” they called him—for par- 
don. The favor was granted, and the 
impertinent ones reported that Roger, 
with his heavy wig, had been fiddler to 
the great Roundhead once. So the 
nickname, “ Oliver’s Fiddler,” was fas- 
tened upon Roger L’Estrange, translator 
from the Latin and Greek authors, and 
editor of two newspapers. 

But the Commonwealth did not last 
long. The “Merry Monarch” came 
over from France, and took the place 
that had cost the “ Royal Martyr” his 
head ; and them it was that the editor 
became also the censor. Who should 
better know what ought and what 
ought not to be printed, than he, who, 
under a royal censorship, had himself 
manufactured news to order? For 
years he held the office, and for years he 
filled his empty pockets in it. 

In 1678 occurred the great excitement 
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of the Popish Plot; the Papists were 
treated with great indignity, and the 
conduct of the Crown needed apology. 
The First Editor hastened to the rescue 
with his new paper, the Observator, in 
which he attempted to vindicate the 
action of the king; fora trouble was 
growing greater and greater between 
the people and their ruler. How far 
his ad captandum arguments and vulgar 
energy were successful, we do not know. 

The Last Man’s Son, as Charles the 
Second was called, died at last, and the 
First Editor was destined to live under 
other kings still. In 1685 James the 
Second began his four years’ reign, and 
Roger was knighted, and took a seat in 
Parliament as Sir Roger. On the clev- 
enth of December, 1688, this king, con- 
cluding that discretion was the better 
part of valor, stole out of Whitehall by 
a secret passage, crossed the Thames in a 
wherry, threw the great seal into the 
muddy river, and, before London was 
awake, was far on the road to the sea, 
fieeing from an exasperated people. He 
had failed in his attempt to fasten his 
unwelcome religious notions upon his 
nation; a revolution had arisen, and, at 
the people’s call, William, Prince of 
Orange, with Mary his wife, came over 
from Holland to occupy the throne of 
Eng!and. 

And old Roger was not dead yet. 
He had been a subject of James the 
First, and of Charles the First his son; 
and when they were both dead, he had 
seen Oliver and Richard Cromwell stand 
at the head of the Government. He was 
one to welcome the Merry Monarch 
home from France, and had seen him 
dissipate the nation, and die—mirabile 
dictu—a natural death. He had bowed 
his supple knees to William and Mary ; 
and now good Qucen Anne was to re- 
ceive his homage. Two years later, 
with a body weakened and a mind im- 
paired, he became himself a prey to the 
great reaper, who, though he wait long, 
is sure to come at last. In 1704 the 
eventful, changeful, active life of Roger 
L’Estrange ended. He had written his 
last political pamphlet ; his coarse, vul- 
gar, violent editorials had ceased to 
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appear, and another than he must li- 
cense books for the queen. His great 
learning was to exert no more influ- 
ence—he was gone. Let us drop a tear 
for his vices, as we let him rest in the 
grave. 

Probably most readers will dispute 
my claim for Sir Roger as the First Edi- 
tor, and point to the English Mercurie, 
dated 1588, giving an account of the 
Spanish Armada, to prove that he trode 
in other men’s steps, and that I steal 
other and worthier mén’s laurels to deck 
his brow. I think, however, that close 
investigation will prove that when, in 
the third year of the Restoration of 
the Stuarts, Roger L’Estrange began to 
print his Public Intelligencer, he was 
really the first who established a n>ws- 
paper as a vehicle of general informa- 
tion. Besides the Mereurie—which has 
been proved an invention of a later date 
—there had been, before the Common- 
wealth, Diurnals, and Inéelligencers, and 
Complainis, and Gazettes so called; but 
they were all so unworthy the name of 
newspaper, that we are forced to give 
the honorable place of First Editor to 
the vulgar wiseman of the court of the 
Stuarts. By his learning he was fitted 
for the post. His intimacy with his 
sovereigns added to his advantages. 
His captivity and runaway travels aug- 
mented his qualifications, and his vul- 
garity enabled him to stoop to the dirty 
work his lord demanded of the paper 
he should delight to honor. 

As I have sat here this rainy day, I 
have imagined the First Editor before 
me, attending to the duties of his office. 
I can see his thin face, overshadowed 
by the luxuriant curls of his great pow- 
dered wig, and from each side of his 
sharp Roman nose his brilliant eyes 
look down upon a piece of proof, such 
as the attendant devil would be sup- 
posed to have brought from the press- 
room, when the compositor lacked the 
experience two centuries have given 
him since. His sword dangles with the 
laced edges of his gaudy coat over the 
arms of the editorial chair. The ends 
of his generous white cravat reach down 
upon the proof, and his shoes, with their 
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huge buckles of silver, and his black-silk 
stockings, cover the editorial under- 
standings, which are stretched under 
the editorial table. The apartment is 
in one of those ancient buildings which 
generations of smoke have rendered. al- 
most black externally, and which the 
sooty London mist makes dank and 
dingy within. I imagine it is a slip 
from the Observator he is correcting, and 
that the type is trying to tell how good 
and lovely is Old Rowley, and how the 
wicked Papists ought to delight to have 
him ruin their families and kill them 
off, or, upon mere suspicion, confine 
them weary years in far-off prisons, Or 
was it an exhortation to the obstinate, 
rebellious Covenanters, to give up their 
opposition to the Liturgy, and worship 
God after the dictates of their licentious 
sovereign? It may not have been ei- 
ther, but a chapter from the Sermon on 
the Mount; for editors in those days 
often printed extracts from the Bible 
when news was scarce. Whatever it 
was, we may be sure it was not calcu- 
lated to make the “ multitude too famil- 
iar with the acts and counsels of their 
superiors ;” for Sir Roger thought it 
his duty as journalist to give them no 
“color of license to be meddling with 
the Government ;” and he thought that 
a newspaper, “prudently” managed, 
might contribute to this end in a very 
high degree. When the Dutch worsted 
the king’s navy in a four days’ fight in 
the Downs, it was his duty to be very 
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“ prudent,” and not let the people know 
it—to make them believe the court was 
very joyful. Pepys wrote the truth in 
his diary ; but even there he felt safest 
to put it in cipher, when he said, “ The 
court is very melancholy under the 
thoughts of the last overthrow ; for so 
it is,” he adds, “ instead of a victory, so 
much and so unreasonably expected.” 

But as I. look out of the library-win- 
dow now, the face of the landscape is 
changed. Ail nature smiles; for the 
black clouds and thick-falling rain- 
drops are gone. The sun again shines 
forth with genial warmth, and our rainy- 
day retrospect must end. 

The First Editor was, singularly 
enough, the first writer who sold his 
services in defence of any measure, good 
or bad; and Goldsmith says he fought 
through right and wrong for upwards 
of forty literary campaigns. Let us 
hope the good he fought for was more 
than the bad. 

From the birthday of the First Edi- 
tor’s first paper until now, the labor of 
the editor has grown in importance, deli- 
cacy, and, we may safely say, in honor. 
Who can say when it will cease to grow ? 
There are venal editors now, who take 
Sir Roger as their type; but far greater 
is the number of those who imitate his 
better traits, and who, unseen of the 
world, are putting forth an influence 
upon men which the community can 
never fully appreciate. 

Our retrospect is over. 


THE SAD BRIDAL. 


Waar would you do,—my dear one said,— 
What would you do, if I were dead ? 
If Death should mumble, as he list, 
These red lips which now you kissed ? 
What would my love do, were I wed 
To that ghastly groom instead ; 

If o’er me, in the chancel, Death 
Should cast his amaranthine wreath,— 
Before my eyes, with fingers pale, 

Draw down the mouldy bridal veil ? 
—Ah, no! no! it cannot be! 

Death would spare their light, and flee, 
And leave my love to Life and me! 
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Epwanp arrived, and on the day of 
his arrival, as if it were a formal neces- 
sity, paid us a short visit, meeting Bess, 
myself, and Mr. Dewey, who sauntered 
in before him; only, he was most par- 
ticular in his inquiries about my father 
and mother, who were out for the day : 
but to us he was thoroughly impersonal. 
Not a word from him of his past six 
months abroad; not a word of our six 
months at home. He looked older, was 
paler aud thinner, and there was a sin- 
gular intonation in his voice which puz- 
zled me. To cover his speedy retreat, 
he went to the bookcase, gave a melan- 
choly smile of recognition at the books 
he and I had read; a shade of self-pity 
at some remembrance crossed his face, 


and then he quietly bowed himself 


out. Bess and I exchanged glances; 
there was a cloud in her face; what 
there was in mine, I could not have 
guessed. 

“There is something touching about 
that young fellow,” said my lord Dewey. 

“Enough to make you patronize 
him ?” I asked. 

“Take care, Charles,” said Bess, “in 
speaking of Edward Hall, even in ob- 
serving him; you trench upon Miss 
James’s domain.” 

“T am aware of it; but I am full of 
temerity. I like to speculate on that 
kind of ownership of aman. All Car- 
thage supposes that Edward Hall is un- 
der absolute dominion. I should like 
to be so owned.” 

“Tmpossible, Mr. Dewey,” I said. 
“ You must own.” 

“Where is my slave?” he cried. 
“Let her come; I wait for her. Iam 
ready to torture her—with happiness.” 

The expression I saw on his face the 
evening of the thunder-storm was there ; 
his eyes flashed fire—hard gray eyes as 
they were. I had a sudden creeping, 


electrical sensation, and looked out of 
the window to see if another cloud was 
rising. 

Bess was evidently thinking of other 
matters; she did not hear him, I be- 
lieve, for she asked, with his last word, 
what he meant by being touched with 
Edward Hall. 

“ He has been subjected to some test, 
which has tried him severely. Ill bet 
‘hat he has been too much alone ; there 
is the echo of solitude in his voice. 
What can he have been a prisoner to— 
ideas, circumstances, hopes, disappoint- 
ments ?” 

Bess picked up something from the 
floor, and left the room. 

“You will soon have his history,” 
continued Mr. Dewey. ‘“ You are not 
industrious, like Bess, nor energetic ; 
but, if you choose, a man must submit 
to have his bones picked, and the mar- 
row perforated.” 

“Have you left the law for physics, 
Mr. Dewey ?” 

“ How I hate the obscure! What do 
people play in the dark for with life and 
fortune ?” 

“ Now you are metaphysical.” 

“T think I'll never enter this house 
again ; it grows hateful.” 

“Bess expects you to-night; no— 
to-morrow night.” 

“Does she? Then I will be here.” 

Edward dropped in at dusk, also, the 
next day, and met Mr. Dewey. I asked 
Edward to stay and mect my father, 
and he at once put down his hat; but I 
found no opportunity to converse aside 
with him, and at length was impressed 
with the idea that Mr. Dewey was tak- 
ing a high hand with us, He prevented 
both Bess and myself from any approach 
to Edward, and was occupied with some 
sort of intense scrutiny regarding us. 
What had come over Bess, that she did 
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not perceive Mr. Dewey was interfering 
with me ? 

When my father came home, this up- 
perhandedness gave way, and we felt 
more at ease. Bess was unusually busy 
about domestic matters ; she was either 
called out of the room, or went out from 
restlessness ; but I was, like myself, idle 
in my favorite seat, the corner of the 
sofa where the cushion was, and where 
the little table stood covered with a lit- 
ter of books and magazines. Whenever 
Bess came back, Edward moved his 
seat, not towards her, but somewhere 
else merely; he took the entire round 
of the room and furniture. While she 
was gone he was motionless. There was 
some little talk between him and my 
father, and then the latter took his 
newspaper. When Edward had reached 
the spot remotest from me, Mr. Dewey 
followed him, and plunged him into a 
conversation. As I was not within hear- 
ing, I took a book. When we were 
called to supper, Edward took his hat 
to go, but was persuaded to stay, my 
mother adding the inducement that 
Mr. Dewey would stay. 

“ For this once—yes,” he assented. 

As this was the third time in the 
week he had supped with us, I thought 
his consent gracious, and was about to 
say so, but he put his finger on his lips, 
and I did not say it. Apparently Ed- 
ward grew more and more resigned to 
his situation ; for when we returned to 
the parlor, he took a chair in the win- 
dow where Bess was. I saw her pretty 
head incline towards him, and saw him 
bend over her. 

“She is going to be good to him,” I 
thought. “His hair h sn’t improved a 
bit, th .t is a fact; and how short he is 
beside—” I involuntarily looked up 
at Mr. Dewey. That gentleman was 
observing me, behind a newspaper, 
which he was not reading. 

“Have you read the newspaper to- 
day ?” he coolly asked. 

“No; have you?” 

He glided over to the sofa, sank down 
by me, opened the paper, and held it 
before our faces. 

“ There is an excellent article here by 
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Professor Bliss, on a Universal Language. 
Shall I read it ?” 

“How do you know it to be excel- 
lent, if you have not read it?” 

“ Professor Bliss is a friend of mine. 
He thinks humanity would be less stu- 
pid if taught to use the same words for 
the same things.” 

He threw his head back, and was so 
still, and I felt so imprisoned by the 
paper, that my head would go round; 
and so we were face to face! I never 
was so near a man’s eyes and lips before, 
and being so near them came to a mo- 
mentary understanding of a wordless 
“Universal Language.” His eyes be- 
seeched me; but there was doubt in 
them, too, dread, and a shade of misery. 
His lips—I crashed through the paper 
with such a noise that Bess and Edward 
started. Happily, the door-bell rang, 
and we had an invasion of a party of 
friends. ‘Come out for a walk,” they 
said; and, passing the James’s, con- 
cluded to come in and beg for some 
music. How warm it was! How pleas- 
ant! How cool! How disagreeuble ! 
Were we glad to see them, and what 
was the news ? 

My cheeks burned as I looked at Ed- 
ward; for their noise seemed to be 
made to hide their avoidance of him, 
till he shouid make an advance; but ke 
stood aloof, proud enough not to speak 
till addressed. 

A sudden subsidence, and then an 
arm’s-length recognition was extend- 
ed. 

“Oh, Mr. Hall! Good evening.” 

“Did not at first recognize you, Mr. 
Hall.” 

“Did not know, Mr. Hall, that you 
had returned.” 

Bowing slightly, he answered with a 
few words; and I perceived, what I had 
not before noticed, that he had a self- 
possession peculiarly his own. 

Bess, who for a moment had behaved 
awkwardly, at these salutations recov- 
ered herself. As Mr. Dewey began a 
tender flirtation with Mary Hurst, my 
intimate friend, whom Bess detested, she 
hummed, so that Edward and myself 
alone could hear, 
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* Till it seemed his employment 
And only enjoyment 
To play to the people of Tring.” 

For an experiment, I conclude, Mr. 
Dewey opened the piano, and patheti- 
cally entreated Mary Hurst to sing, 
naming several songs nobody had ever 
heard of. 

“They may be in Mr. Hall’s repertoire, 
but are not in mine, certainly ; suppose 
you ask him to sing,” she replied. 

“ Oathy, sing,” said Bess, impetuous- 
ly, “those contralto things; nobody 
has heard them yet.” 

“T have a bad cold, my dear, and 
must be excused.” 

Mr. Dewey was already at the piano 
and playing, with one finger, an opera- 
air. 

“Have you studied since I left?” 
asked Edward, standing before me. 
“T, from necessity, have been trying the 
piano, and never have struck the keys 
without thinking of you, of your friend- 
ship, your faith in me. Miss James,— 
Cathy, my friend,—how much I owe 
you.” 

“ You really play on the piano, then,” 
I said, not knowing what else to say. 

“Play something, then,” said Mr. 
Dewey, springing from the stool. 

Edward waived him away, and con- 
tinued : 

“T have been composing songs for a 
music publisher—cash affairs mostly— 
now and then one with something of the 
master-feeling in it. I try my voice too; 
that is a poor organ. I doubted whether 
I should ever strike a note in Carthage; 
if you wish it, I will sing.” 

“Tf these fools were not here,” I mut- 
tered. 

“ Where is your courage? What, in- 
deed, has given it to me just now ?” 

As he went to the piano, Mr. Dewey 
gave a significant frown at the talkers, 
and there was a polite silence. 

The musical expression that followed 
was a passionate one; a recitative near- 
ly, in spite of the measure. Though 
Edward’s voice was neither thrilling nor 
powerful, it was managed with perfect 
taste, and the chords deepened the 
words. Two facts were defined in my 
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mind at once. One was that, born mu- 
sician as he was, I had not known it, 
for all my fuss; and the other, that he 
had taught me my humble part as his 
friend and adviser. I fell into a dream; 
the words of the song, the flashing 
movement of his handsome hands, re- 
moved me from his personality, and 
placed me in a world where images alone 
could survive in the sweet, tumultuous, 
ethereal atmosphere. Reality dies in 
the tone-world. The past we longed 
for has escaped us; it never could have 
been! The future, we have no hope of, 
rises suddenly beyond a far horizon, 
which we have long watched in its cold- 
ness and gray hues, like an illuminated 
cloud, the medium of the sun—the fu- 
ture between which and ourselves lies 
the whole plain of existence! So near 
this world, too, its air fluttered through 
and through me. Who besides felt as I 
did while he sang— 

“And yet it is so; she is bound to me, 

For human love makes aliens near of kin; 


By it I rise, there is equality— 
I rise to thee, my twin. 


**Take courage.’—Courage! Ay, my purple peer,, 
I will take courage, for thy Tyrian rays 
Refresh me to the heart, and strangely dear 
And healing is thy praise.” 


“That is entirely new,” cried the: 
girls. ‘ How very singular, though.” 

They made an instantaneous stir and 
diversion, taking up the Vale pic-nic. 
Mr. Dewey went to the window, and 
was lost in the dark landscape outside: 
Being next Edward, and recalled to my 
promise by the mention of the pic-nic, 
I asked him to remain. 

“Tf you wish me to, certainly; you 
are as much a looker-on as I am in such 
affairs. J cannot do any thing with the 
piano; the keys are dumb to my call. 
Go home with me, Miss Cathy ; let me 
play to you on the violin. I do not 
know why, but my perceptions are 
roused to-night— society,’ may-be;” 
and a faint smile crossed his face. “ We 
might go by the garden.” 

He looked at the window with an air 
of good faith, as if he expected me to 
follow him; but Mr. Dewey was in the 
way. I had often heard him play at 
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home, but somehow I felt now as if I 
could not go with him. 

“ You will not go?” he said. 

Bess, who heard every thing this even- 
ing, had heard him. She laughed wild- 
ly, and rushed into the group of girls, to 
talk nonsense that more than matched 
theirs. 

“Come over here with the violin,” I 
said. 

“No; I could not think of troubling 
your sister. She has been more than 
kind to me—for once; why should I 
disturb her? How lovely she has 
grown!” 

“ What, in six months?” 

“Six years, — eternal, 
years.” 

Was this plain, diffident Edward 
Hall? 

“May I go now, Miss Cathy? In 
fact, I am going. Your friend there 
must move. Come to the window, at 
least; I can slip out without being 
seen.” 

I went to the window, and Mr. Dewey 


never-dying 


said, instantly, “I know you wish to 


escape. I do not wonder. Allow me 
to go down the walk with you.” 

Their disappearance was the signal 
of departure for the rest ; in a few min- 
utes we were alone. 

“ Well?” said Bess. 

“ Well?” I answered. 

“ On my way home,” said Mr. Dewey, 
coming in at the window, “I have an- 
other thing to say about that young 
fellow. He is good, thoroughly good,— 
first case in a man that I’ve seen since I 
came of age. Do you agree with me, 
Bess ?” 

He came up to her, laid his hand 
lightly upon her shoulder, and made 
her look at him. 

“* Does it occur to you ever that you 
are an impudent person? I am nota 
jury, recollect,” she answered. 

“ Bess, let us laugh. Oh, there is so 
much to laugh at. So much ignorance, 
so much blindness; no spiritual insight, 
is there? What insight, except that 
which comes from the devilment of the 
senses? We are sharp enough there,— 
most of us,—instinctive owls and bats. 
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Thank God, when I find an exception! 
I do know one—two—three—” 

“Are you going home to-night? 
Shall I open the hall-door for you?” 
Bess asked, pretending to be heavy 
with sleep. 

“Thank you, I can open my own 
doors. Good-night,—my buds of civili- 
zation.” 

Bess took a seat upon the stairs. 

“ After all, there’s something Quixotic 
in him even. I approve of none of the 
male sex, except Mr. James, my papa; 
he is bald, and, if I mistake not, some 
teeth are missing.” 

Having my own ideas to arrange, I 
left her on the stairs, with less patience 
than usual; sisters even must fall apart 
in the moods which make them incom- 
prehensible. I was lonely that night,— 
disturbed by a little insight which be- 
trayed a novel sense of incapacity and 
insecurity. I had often gone to Ed- 
ward’s mother’s, to listen to his playing ; 
why should I have been so irresolute 
when he asked me to-night? What im- 
pelled me to break through that news- 
paper wall interposed by Mr. Dewey 
between me and Bess and Edward? I 
went to sleep in indignation,—resolved 
to turn over several new leaves. 

Within a week Carthage was open- 
mouthed at the incongruous intimacy 
of Mr. Dewey and Edward Hall, who 
walked, rode, boated every day, and 
came to our house like twins. After the 
remarkable period which ensued had 
passed, I could have found the adjec- 
tives to describe it; at the moment it 
would have been impossible; for we 
were the medium of certain moral, chem- 
ical preparations; a mysterious business 
was going on, that might have been bet- 
ter transacted if we had only known it. 
But there was no violin-playing—no 
music. We four played whist every 
evening—a game I hated, and was stu- 
pid at usually; but at present it en- 
thralled me. Mr. Dewey and Edward, 
with curious ceremony, continually ex- 
changed partners, Bess and myself, and 
we as curiously accepted the change. 

In this fashion two weeks passed, with 
little variation. The evenings were cer 
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tainly the same. Our former pursuits 
were so neglected that both our parents 
remonstrated against the fascination of 
card-playing. During the day we were 
normal ; Bess was as busy as a bee, and 
Las lazy asa drone. I read, she work- 
ed; neither of us ventured on specula- 
tion, and neither of us chose to dream 
beyond the last game of whist for the 
day. We also made preparation for the 
Vale pic-nic, now only a week off. As 
for Mr. Dewey’s day-visits, or his invi- 
tations to Bess and me—for walks, rides, 
sails—they were at an end. We knew, 
with Carthage, that Edward Hall was 
his sole companion. It was at my 
tongue’s end several times to comment 
on this sudden Damon and Pythias 
affair; but Bess, as if she divined my 
intention, was smitten with a desire to 
be elsewhere, and the comments were 
never spoken. 

One afternoon, while employed in 
making some rosettes of violet-ribbon 
to trim a white muslin with, and rather 
happy in the pretty occupation, which 
I combined with that of looking out of 
the window at the bees in the clover, 
and the pale butterflies, so sensuous in 
the July sun, so oblivious of night and 
death,—Bess broke into my chamber, 
her black hair pushed, like a cloud torn 
by the wind, from her forehead, her eyes 
glittering, her aspect wild, crying : 

“What are you poking at? I have 
been staring at the enormous clouds in 
the north, till I feel as if I had been 
riding on their towering edges like a 
witch. What are you going to do with 
those violet rosettes ?” 

I pointed to the dress, spread over two 
chairs. 

“T never saw you wear that color. 
Hurry ’em up; let us go somewhere. I 
am tired of the house; monotony, mo- 
notony, like a train of thumping cars, is 
rampant here. I'll ‘scotch’ the game 
of whist to-night, if I cannot ‘ kill’ it. 
Iam ready to go and see any body— 
the minister, Mary Hurst,—any body. 

“ What time is it ?” 

“ Oh, tea-time; and then it will be 
bed-time, and to-morrow creeps in,— 
and so on.” 
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“If you will go into the Linden Road, 
after tea, I will go; after that, to Mary 
Hurst's.” 

“ Anywhere, as I said; a mild deco- 
ration will do, I suppose, in the way of 
dress. If you are to be the light, I’ll 
try the dark.” 

Tea over, we left the house, and 
reached the Linden Road as the rays of 
sunset pierced between the tree-trunks, 
and laid its level spears upon the green- 
sward. To the west, a field or two in- 
tervening, the bay stretched—a corru- 
gated golden shield, whose rounded 
side rested on the shore. Back of the 
lindens, on the other side, the town 
rose. 

“Tt is so beautiful here, Bess.” 

“ Don’t stop; if you do, you'll never 
go.” 

“Just a few minutes, till the sun 
sets.” 

“Tt has set, you foolish thing.” 

Nevertheless, she sat down on the rus- 
tic seat built round a tree; and there 
we stayed till the crimson stain faded 
from the sea; till the tree-tops began to 
darken ; till a full-moon floated up the 
sky ; and till two persons sauntered into 
the road in search of us,—Mr. Dewey 
and Edward Hall. 

“ No Mary Hurst this evening,” mut- 
tered Bess; “ but whatever the coming 
ceremony, there will be ‘no cards.’ 
Cathy, there is not room for the party ; 
I think I'll take another tree.” 

“ Mrs, James was sure we should over- 
take you,” said Mr. Dewey, throwing 
himself on the grass before Bess. 

“There may be romance here, but 
there is also rheumatism. Did you pur- 
sue us with the Ace of Spades? What’s 
trumps to-night ?” she replied. 

Edward looked her way an instant; 
then turned his back to them, and stood 
beside me, silent. 

“ Do you see the bay?” I asked. 

“No; that is too far; I can just see 
that you are wearing a perfect color,— 
violet.” 

“Violet and Violin—you remem- 
ber?” 

“There,” cried Bess—“ symptom of 
musical madness, number one. The air 
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turns Cathy’s head! We have been 
shut up so long, gentlemen, owing to 
the duties of hospitality, you must ex- 
cuse any little aberration.” 

“ Bess, you are mad,” said Mr. Dewey ; 
“hush ; stop sparring for a little.” 

“Violet and Violin,” repeated Ed- 
ward, in a whisper. ‘“ Miss Cathy, you 
are truer than I in the faith. I do see 
the bay now—its heavenly calm.” 

“ Not quite so; those endless, sound- 
less rollers under the surface, seem to be 
coming to us, to find how they may vi- 
brate.” 

Mr. Dewey gave his six feet a twist, 
which brought him nearer me. 

“ Bess,” he asked, “ did we ever fin- 
ish ‘ Counterparts’ ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Did you try to be silly over it, 
Dewey,” asked Edward, half turning 
his head, “as I did, when I thought of 
representing the ‘Induction’? Crude as 
it is, though, I was cruder.” 

“ Crudeness is the pity in those nov- 
els,” Mr. Dewey answered, “ and rhap- 


sody is their folly. They tarnish their 
sweetness and truth, and hide their pro- 
fundity—never the purity, though ; their 


aims are fair and delicious. How ab- 
surdly drawn is Dr. Sarona! Backed by 
great medical skill, and endowed with 
magnetic powers, his real insight of the 
motives and feelings of those he is most 
interested in, is no greater than a child’s. 
He loves a woman, who loves him; he 
is ignorant of her love. I hold that 
when Love meets between two souls, it 
must pass from one to the other ;—such 
knowledge should be as mutual as in- 
evitable. That understood, what prin- 
ciple may not be sustained, what duty 
not fulfilled? To one informed—and 
we who live are informed—of the dis- 
tinctions between the rights and neces- 
sities of the soul, and the duties outside, 
the barriers raised against themselves 
by the characters in ‘Counterparts’ are 
strained, morbid, and ridiculous.” 
“Reverend and dear sir,” said Bess, 
“come here. I think there is a mush- 
room under my tree; pick it for me.” 
Edward wiped his face with his hand- 
kerchief, and dropped it on the grass, 
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“Four days more, Miss Cathy, and I 
must go.” 

“Well, we have the Violet to-night, 
why not the Violin? ‘You are strange 
about that,” I replied. 

“T desire to play to you, and I wish 
we were alone,” he answered, impa- 
tiently. 

“If we were out on the bay, for in- 
stance ?” 

The bolts of Fate are impulses only ; 
therefore it is unimportant to that deity 
whether our acts are wise and subtle,— 
accident and mischance are as powerful 
to rule us. Impulsively Edward and I 
started across the road, passed through 
the lindens, and only stopped at a stone 
wall which bounded a field; he sprang 
over the wall, turned, took my hand, 
and said, 

“ Will you go out with me in Dewey’s 
boat—a little way—out of their way ?” 

“Tf you will go home for your violin, 
—yes.” 

“T mean that.” 

I waited for him on the pier, where 
the boat was moored, half expecting to 
see Mr. Dewey and Bess looming along 
the shore to join me; but they did not 
come. As the prow of the boat pointed 
seaward, its sail hoisted, no thought 
of accident or mistake occurred to me; 
all I felt was—a coming relief for the 
feelings which had lately beset me, and 
which I should find in the realm of the 
moonlit sea, and under the dominion of 
music. 

“ Are you afraid ?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“ Here is a shawl of mother’s. 
you steer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How far out shall we sail ?” 

“The breeze is so light we cannot 
get out any distance. Steer for the 
wake of the moon; in those undulating 
lines we shall be invisible.” 

Softly airs came round us, as we made 
our way towards the glittering bed of 
the “silvery gods;” the keel pushed 
through the silent water, now and then 
lifting against a ripple which broke on 
the bows, and we were silent in the 
lovely scene. The world faded, and we 
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saw only sky and sea. Our progress 
was so smooth, we had no idea how fast 
we were going towards the mouth of 
the bay; when we got within the belt 
of moonlight, we were lost. 

“Give me the rudder, Edward; let 
out the sail more,—and play.” 

This was done. I put the shawl un- 
der my head, and my hand on the rud- 
der, casting my eyes up to the stars. 
Edward sat below me. He drew the 
bow across the strings—one shiver, and 
he stopped, to say, with a heartfelt ac- 
cent, 

“ Yes, you must understand me. IfI 
do not express what I feel, my stam- 
mering tongue must speak. I am grate- 
ful now.” 

Such a new surprise struck through 
me, that I inadvertently tilted the rud- 
der; the boat yawed. 

“ The wind is rising,” I cried. 

“Tt isnot. I can tie the rudder, and 


your attention will not be distracted.” 
I gave way. Presently he began a 
beautiful theme,—I thought so the next 


time I heard it,—I was in such a tumult 
now I could only hear confused sounds, 
that mingled with the motion of the 
boat and made me dizzy. 

He dropped the violin back into its 
case. 

“Tt is not now in music. What moves 
you, Cathy? Am I, or you, hurting its 
soul?” 

“ T—feel—the—loveliness — of — the 
—scene so,” I gasped ; “I fear it is time 
for us to put about; indeed, I know it 
ma” 

“Not yet; do not compel me to throw 
away this hour, as I have been compelled 
to throw away so many in the past 
month.” 

I grew indescribably cross, and would 
not answer him. He waited a little, 
then I saw him rise; the distance be- 
tween us was but a step, but before he 
reached me I made a discovery. I 
wished that Mr. Dewey was in his place! 
I also had time to be sensible of the fact 
that I was a fool. 

Edward appeared to take up the 
thread of that fact ; he began: 

“ What a fool I am to remain a day in 
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Carthage—to be near the swect foun- 
tain, with a gaping mouth no drop of it 
will reach. One indulgence I will have; 
a man may declare his sentiments, I 
suppose, vain as they may be. Be kind, 
Cathy; till very lately I have supposed 
you too cold, too angelic, to sympathize 
with me, even if you knew—and you do 
know.” 

“T am stupid, and know nothing.” 

“For years, my dear—” 

The keel grated on a gravelly bottom. 
We had gone ashore, full sail on, and 
rudder tied, on the lower point of Sedge 
Island, nine miles from the pier we had 
left at Carthage ! 

Though I would have paid a high 


price for an ordinary interruption, this 


one made me cry with horror and vexa- 
tion. Edward stamped his feet, and 
swore, and picked up the oars. 

“Tl jump overboard, and shove her 
off; for heaven’s sake, don’t cry !” 

“You must not, you will be drowned.” 

And I held him fast. 

“ The tide will float us off again.” 

“ Can you see the time in this light ?” 

It was ten o’clock, he discovered, after 
much peering, and it would be flood- 
tide somewhere about midnight ! 

“The wind is rising.” 

“T said so.” 

“You are angry. What shall I say ? 
If it were as I wish, neither of us would 
have any thing to regret; a brother is a 
protector.” 

“ Brother!” 

I was selfish enough to feel a pang of 
relief, but saw that I must sink lower 
in my own estimation ; I must be whol- 
ly devoid of penetration. “Go on, 
Edward; we have plenty of time for 
the most elaborate discourse.” 

“Have you never guessed my love for 
Bess, which began when she was twelve 
years old? And I have been growing 
more and more afraid of her ever since. 
I am perfectly miserable.” 

“How could I guess it? I never 
guessed at love in my life—except that 
I took it for granted that Bess and Mr. 
— well, go on.” 

“You and I were such good friends, 
on such frank terms, that I imagined 
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over and over again that you would 
consent to my being her lover, and her 
husband, too, if I turned out to be as 
successful in my art as you predicted. 
You were so grave, so staid, so much 
older than Bess, that I depended upon 
you; but it is all over.” 

“T am much older than Bess—the 
whole of eighteen months.” 

My anger melted all away; I was 
sorry for him, and sorrier for myself; 
his happiness, and my happiness, were 
to be taken by those dearest to us, I 
did not know what to say; there was 
nothing positive to explain, nothing to 
announce. 

Edward took up the violin, and played 
till I cried again tears of pity for both 
of us. I covered my face with the 
shawl, and pretended sleep. The moon- 
lit, trembling waste, filled with music, 
was the picture of that paradise where 
unfulfilled love exists, forever melan- 
choly, forever beautiful. 

There was a slight heave beneath us. 

“Edward! the boat rises; an oar— 
we can shove her out, and so get back, 
and Carthage will never know this ad- 
venture.” 

“ Carthage ! 
gossips; do you really care? 


I never thought of the 
How 
sorry Iam. Say that the violin—” 

“ A new fact in instrumentation,—its 
stop.” 

Then we laughed nervously ; but we 
felt a relief in knowing that neither was 


in love with the other. I never liked 
him so well ! 

We got into deep water, but the wind 
was ahead, and we were a long time 
beating back. Edward spoke but once 
on the way. 

“ Ineonceivable as it may seem, I had 
a slight hope; that drove me wild, I 
suppose. I must have had a clue, a 
caprice only—a playful crucliy on her 
part; but her eyes, and her manner,— 
oh, Cathy, please forget it.” 

“Let us get home, and ever afterwards 
behave like rational beings, with logical 
minds, and no heart, Edward.” 

It was daylight when we fastened the 
boat at the pier, though Carthage was 
not astir; but on the cap-log, like mon- 
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ument of knight and lady, stood Mr. 
Dewey and Bess! He was irate and 
dignified, she sorrowful and pale; both 
were under the spell of silence. They 
would not speak to us, but accompanied 
us, under the conviction that they were 
moral policemen, ready to punish us 
with the law, and prepared to prevent 
others from doing so. Edward, hurt, 
meekly turned into a side-street, and 
Mr. Dewey, arriving at our door, swung 
surlily round, with a side-look, which I 
returned with an animated smile. 

Completely fatigued, I went to bed 
immediately. Before noon that day 
there was a report through Carthage 
that Catherine James had passed the 
night with Edward Hall in an open 
boat, on the open bay. Bess brought 
me the report, which was left at our 
back-door ; there were two hectic spots 
on her cheeks, and she clenched her 
hands as she told me. 

“The degraded, mean souls,” she 
said, “to dare to biss and spit their ven- 
om so; the idea of a dream of insalt to 
the honor of Edward Hall!” 

I grew very curious all at once, and 
sat up in the bed. 

“Just think, Bess, what you have 
cost me. Thanks though for the same; 
I am wiser than I was at sunset. How 
soon the heart may be educated !” 

“T suppose so,” she replied, biting 
her lips. ‘“ Well, are you and Edward 
engaged? I hope so; the preliminaries 
have lasted long enough.” 

A clear light came in upon me—the 
light of truth; she had not only come 
up out of the sea, but out of the deep 
well in the heart of my dear Bess. I 
lay back on my pillow with an assump- 
tion of satisfaction, and I saw a pain go 
through her eyes like a dagger; but 
they gazed at me without a wink. 

“Just think, Bess, he carried me off 
in a boat—stole it at that; ran ashore 
with me on Sedge Island; has given 
me a dreadful cold, and blighted my 
character, all for the sake of telling me 
that he has been in love with you, Bess 
James, since you were twelve years old! 
I never experienced such selfishness in 
all my life.” 
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She turned so pale, her eyes so stony, 
that I was scared, and shook her. 

“ But my cold is well, and my charac- 
ter recovering, Bess. Now Mr. Dewey 
must leave town.” 

She could not speak yet, but sunk 
upon the bed, and her eyes filled with 
the tears women love to shed. 

“ Poor Mr. Dewey!” I repeated. 

“ Fiddlestick !” she screamed. 

“ Yes, Edward’s fiddlestick.” 

She fell on my neck, and kissed me a 
dozen times, 

“JT was so mad with you, Cathy, I 
wouldn’t bring you any breakfast. I 
knew you would like some coffee, so I 
told the cook to make tea for you. As 
for Mr. Dewey, he cares nothing for me ; 
I always thought Edward looked into 
his future with you there.” 

“Yes, you thought, and I thought, 
and we all thought, and it comes to 
naught. Coffee, coffee!” 

I sent her away ; if peace was restored 
to her mind, it had not come to mine. 
I determined to be perfectly rested, to 
remain in bed till the next day ; certain 
presences, if not spectres, could thus be 
kept at bay. 

“Now you will get up,” said Bess, 
after I had taken the breakfast she 
served me. 

“T am so miserable yet.” 

“Recollect this evening, my dear— 
whist. We'll keep up the game. To- 
morrow comes the Vale pic-nic; after 
that,—oh, dear.” 

I persisted in my regimen, and my 
mother was compelled to come to my 
bedside to administer the scolding she 
had in store concerning my imprudent 
and careless behavior. My father came 
also with his cigar and mild remon- 
strance, making a very pleasant visit 
indeed. 

The evening arrived. Bess was per- 
petually going between my room and 
the parlor; eight, nine o’clock passed, 
and no whist-players made their appear- 
ance. Bess ceased her visits to my 
room, and I fell asleep, to wake up, at 
some late hour, in the dark. Aggrieved 
that nobody had brought me a lamp, I 
got up to look into the hell for a light. 
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It was dark there; the window that 
overlooked the garden was open, for I 
felt the air blowing in, and the air 
brought not only the odor of the lilies, 
but the sound of murmured words, I 
crept along, put out my head, and dis- 
cerned, walking up and down between 
our veranda and Mrs. Hall’s wicket- 
gate, Edward and Bess. Though the 
trees veiled the moon, I knew it was 
the old story; his arm was round her, 
hers round him ; their heads were even. 
I travelled back to bed, without a lamp, 
and pondered on the wonderful develop- 
ment Bess had revealed. I supposed 
that she loved money, position,—that 
she was entirely devoid of sentiment,— 
and was crystallizing, as fast as the years 
would let her, into a woman of the 
world; and now, at this moment, she 
was promenading in our garden with 
her arm round the neck of a poor violin- 
player, and, I doubted not, supremely 
happy. 

The world must be faced, gossips and 
all. The next morning I was at the 
breakfast-table; the talk was of the Vale 
pic-nic. How were we going? my 
mother asked. Bess made a demonstra- 
tion of passing a dish nobody wanted, 
and said, there was a press for double 
carriages. 

“What has that to do with it?” my 
father inquired. “Ill drive your 
mother and you two down in our car- 
riage.” 

“ For a wonder,” began Bess, redden- 
ing very much, “ Edward Hall, saying 
he could only find a single livery-chaise 
not let, asked if I would go with him; 
not exactly liking to refuse the creature, 
I said I would.” 

Sly, cunning Bess! how she peeped 
at me with half-shut eyes, Naturally I 
was suddenly smitten with jealousy, 
spite, and vague clisappointment, and 
I promptly declared that I was not well 
enough to go. I should stay at home. 
I was sorry as soon as I said so, for I 
wanted particularly to see those ancient 
ladies, always to be met with in good 
society,-—Mesdames Scandal and Rumor. 

I was wofully punished by being left 
to my own way. At two o’clock my 
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father and mother and the servants 
drove off for the Vale. At three, Ed- 
ward and Bess started. I was left; not 
a soul besides was in the premises. I 
shut the doors, opened the windows, and 
walked over the house. I also went 
into the garden, looked over Mrs. Hall’s 
fence—her house was empty, too, —gath- 
ered a heap of flowers, and reéntered 
the house to make myself busy in ar- 
ranging them. The parlor I put in or- 
der, and then betook myself to my 
favorite sofa to contemplate the effect, 
or any thing which came into my mind. 
It was past four now; the pic-nic must 
be at its pleasantest,—every body was 
there, of course ! 

No door opened that I heard, but a 
faint sound like that of the stairs or 
floor creaking under a footstep startled 
me. It was a footstep approaching— 
Mr. Dewey’s. He came to the sofa 
swiftly, and retreated. 

“Ts ‘t?other dear charmer away?’” 
he asked. 

I nodded, for I was feeling just then as 
if his footsteps had gone over my heart. 

“ Why don’t you go?” 

He took his hat off, and hig gloves, 
went round the room squarely, and then 
took his place by me. 

“T chose to stay at home, Mr. Dewey.” 

“Didn't think you could make a 
choice.” 

“JT was just thinking how well soli- 
tude and I became each other.” 

“ Ah, how sharp. You are pale.” 

“ May I not be allowed paleness ?” 

“ Never from the same cause.” 

He rushed at the table, pulled a flow- 
er from a vase, and came back. 

“ Can I have this?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Put it in my button-hole, will you?” 

Attempting to do so with weak 
fingers, I raised my eyes to his, and he 
kissed me. I lost my paleness, 

“ Cathy, do you know your own mind 
now ?” 

He was cruel, and I was hurt. 

“ Never mind the flower. Come here, 
Cathy. [ll wear you, my darling; 
please, never fade.” 

“Fade! Oh, no, not here.” 
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He laughed joyously. 

“T was right, Cathy, always, but 
knew it better for you to learn this— 
from yourself. Now Tl take up the 
task of teaching you.” 

“ Did you expect I should ever come 
as bright as other people ?” 

“ Just as bright as Edward Hall; he 
is like gold now, with his true polish 
on. Confound that pic-nic; we must 
go up there together, you know. Ta- 
bleau, our contribution.” 

* Not so soon.” 

“Tt is heavenly here—are you hap- 
py 2 ” 

“Happy enough to die.” 

“What, when we just have learned 
what it is to be immortal ?” 

“Come, then ; if the diamond must be 
breathed on, let us go to the Vale.” 

“Stop; what have you on? I do not 
like ‘ violet’ for you any more—that is 
for Bess.” 

“Do you know—” 

“ All. Edward was in my room at 
sunrise this morning ; he is a lovely sim- 
pleton,—just the man for Bess, violin 
and all.” 

We drove rapidly to the Vale. It 
was the moment to arrive, for the peo- 
ple were all at the half-moon table. A 
crisis was divined, I am sure, from the 
expressions I caught as I passed. There 
was that in Mr. Dewey’s mien which 
absolutely told of his possession of me. 
Bess and Edward were near each other 
inside the table; she looked pensive. 
I knew she was thinking of me. Her 
face grew glorious whe: she saw us 
arm in arm, and a mild wonder ex- 
pressed itself in Edward’s countenance. 
Mr. Dewey tossed his hat off, and faced 
them, speaking quickly and proudly : 

“Tt stands just this way, and we 
thought it all stood another way. So 
much for human acuteness.” 

“So much for immense conceit,” said 
Bess. . 

“Ts it all right everywhere?” asked 
Edward. “TI think I feel a little bettey, 
if that is possible.” 

“Even with Carthage, all right,” 
added Mr. Dewey. “Let us go and 
ask papa’s and mamma’s blessing.” 





Tue Prime-MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, PRIME-MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


Pernaps there is no better example 
of the power which a statesman may 
derive from a deep susceptibility to the 
wants and feelings of a community than 
the career of that remarkable orator, 
scholar, and party-leader, the new 
Prime-Minister of England. Few ca- 
reers have been more full of intellectual 
change, of seeming intellectual vacilla- 
tion. Few men have departed, within 
so comparatively short a time, so very 
widely from the principles with which 
they entered the political arena. Few 
men have lived, whose sympathy with 
the mass of their countrymen has been 
so electric, and who have so readily 
obeyed that subtle summons to become 
other than that which they were before. 
Gladstone, at the age of fifty-nine, be- 
comes the virtual Governor of the Brit- 


ish Empire, so chosen by the suffrages 
of an electoral body which has recently 
become almost democratic in its com- 


position. He assumes office as the 
champion of English radicalism, pledged 
to revolutionary measures, and bound 
to encourage the craving for rapid prog- 
ress which has, in the English public 
mind, so wonderfully superseded the old 
dread of change, the old clinging to 
things dust-covered and venerable. He 
has, in the thirty-six years of his event- 
ful public life, compietely—to use a vul- 
garism—“ swung around the circle.” 
He has, in his own proper person, illus- 
trated every phase of modern English 
politics. He has been the highest of 
high Tories,—then a high Tory with a 
single flaw,-—then a dubious and waver- 
ing Tory,—then a hesitating, oscillat- 
ing half-way-between,—then a moder- 
ate Liberal, cautiously feeling his way, 
and now and then starting back,—then, 
pushed on by the popular tide, a liberal 
Liberal with here and there a scruple, 
and quite as often an eccentric plunge 
forward,—and now behold him bloom- 
ing forth, radical Liberal, still with 


scruples, still a trifle back-hanging, yet 
seated side by side on the Treasury- 
bench with “his right honorable 
friend,” John Bright, the great Thor of 
English democracy! This man, who 
now rides full tilt at the Irish Establish- 
ment, to the unutterable indignation of 
the country parson,—who intends to set 
up free schools to put aghast the coun- 
try squires,—who is tiding straight to- 
ward the ballot (so terrible and villain- 
ous to the squirarchical mind—as being 
American),—who will not even pledge 
himself to sustain the great English 
hierarchy itself, and at whose ascend- 
ancy their lordships of the Upper House 
may, with possible reason, grow fidget- 
ty and mutter among themselves,—out 
of what thick mists of leaden Tory at- 
mosphere, what thick-bedded sloughs, 
holding fast the feet and excessively 
conservative, has he emerged ! 

Let us recede somewhat more than a 
third of a century, and see. Enters, in 
the memorable year of our Lord 1832— 
memorable as the year of the first great 
Reform—into the Parliament-House at 
Westminster, a fine-looking, confident 
young man—his first appearance on that 
stage which was henceforth to be the 
stage of his eventful life. Although he 
is but twenty-three, we discover no hes- 
itation in his manner, no timidity, no 


‘awe of the august, gray-haired brother 


members who are thickly ranged on the 
benches about him. He takes his place 
with as calm a complacency as if the 
House of Commons had been his famil- 
iar study ; and receives the marked at- 
tention of some of the first men in the 
House, almost as if it were a matter of 
course. It was less self-conceit than self- 
confidence. He has but recently grad- 
uated from the grand old University 
of Oxford—beloved mother of so many 
brilliant minds; while there, at aris- 
tocratic Christ Church, he has achieved 
a succession of dazzling scholastic tri- 
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umphs—has carried off prizes with mar- 
vellous ease, all that came in his way— 
facile princeps among his classmates. 
Mother Oxford might well be proud of 
her younger-born, if only because his 
mind so splendidly developed under 
her fostering care, and that he gave so 
fine a promise of doing her reverent and 
grateful honor in the world beyond her 
cloisters. But she had other reasons 
which swelled yet more her maternal 
pride. He was not only her most bril- 
liant and successful son; he was her 
most devoted and affectionate disciple. 
He imbibed not only her learning and 
culture, her scholastic taste and fine 
mental discipline, but also her political 
and religious prejudices. From the 
great heart of the Church and State, 
Oxford, Gladstone caught its magnetic 
influence, and was inspired to be the 
champion of the “ Altar and the Throne.” 
This meant fighting for the old feudal 
condition of things with all the ardor 
of youth and all the energy of blind sin- 
cerity. It meant conscientious proscrip- 
tion of Catholics and Jews and Dissent- 
ers, conscientious oppression by the 
squirarchy, and a perfectly pious denial 
of electoral rights to the masses of the 
people. Add to this, youthfully ardent 
and energetically sincere devotion to a 
religious idea, a warm and impulsive 
heart, a prepossessing person with dark, 
fiery features and flashing black eyes, 
an address full of dignity, a speech 
fluent, and an eloquence already mature, 
graceful, torrent-like,—earnest as life, 
as roundly finished off as if he had spent 
his youth at the feet of Cicero,—and 
you will see why, when our self-confi- 
dent young man took his seat in the 
House of Commons, no statesman was 
too great to court his aid. Gladstone 
thus started as the foremost of the 
younger champions of world-defying 
Toryism and of the Established Church. 
There was no long delay, with him, no 
painfully tugging, as Charles James Fox 
had, over a rough and jagged road, on 
his way to forensic fame. He passed 
from the easy triumph of an Oxford 
debating-union, to one hardly more 
difficult at St. Stephen’s. His first 
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speech was applauded, made of Wel- 
lington himself a friend, was talked 
about in the lordly saloons of West- 
minster, and made Mother Oxford near- 
ly lose her gravity with delight. A 
very striking contrast this to the Parlia- 
mentary débiit of his life-long rival, a 
year or two afterward ; when young Dis- 
raeli, fresh from fashionable novel-writ- 
ing, was thunder2d down by a scornful 
House, who nearly killed the little trem- 
bling son of a Jew by laughing at him 
and refusing to hear his stuttering plat- 
itudes. Gladstone’s first oration had 
the smoothest of University polish, the 
subtlest of University sophistry. Hence- 
forward, the statesman of twenty-three 
was a marked man; ministers jotted 
his name down in their note-books of 
self-reminder, bishops consulted him on 
the state of the Church, and nobles be- 
gan to think that there was something 
not to be sneered at in “ commercial 
blood ” after all. 

Gladstone was the son of a com- 
mercial baronet, a great Liverpool man- 
ufacturer, and only the fourth of the 
family ; it was his own genius and en- 
thusiasm, and these alone, which exact- 
ed deference and courtship from the 
proudest men of the proudest faction 
which the reigns of the Brunswicks 
have produced. To one man, however, 
in this group, Gladstone’s commercial 
relations had an attraction; and this 
man not only did more than any other 
to give the young Oxonian a rank com- 
mensurate with his genius, but, years 
after, led him out of the Tory bog, and 
set him an example of independent 
thought and action which he has since 
bettered with a will. Sir Robert Peel, 
himself the descendant of merchants, 
was, when Gladstone entered Parlia- 
ment, the virtual chief of the Church- 
and-State party. Wellington had been, 
but he had been so wofully checkmated 
on Irish Emancipation, and was of such 
stubborn stuff, that he very nearly pre- 
cipitated an insurrection, and made an 
end of Toryism forever. Peel was more 
yielding and enlightened ; shrewder in 
party warfare; saw more clearly; and 
acted more circumspectly—and so the 
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Tories were fain to give him the place 
of the Waterloo hero, though, at the 
same time, their hearts were not wholly 
with him. Peel was in the midst of the 
difficult work of rebuilding the Tory 
party,—a task difficult, indeed; for the 
Whigs had just come into power with 
several hundred majority, and had just 
carried the Reform-Bill, and forced it 
alike on King and Commons,—when 
Gladstone made his first parliamentary 
essay. “Fresh blood” was what he 
craved above all things else; it was 
quite time that superannuated, tearful 
Eldons, irascible Westmorelands, stout 
old bullish Wellingtons, should cease to 
be the Tory bone and muscle. The 
young devotee of Church-and-State was 
therefore most welcome to him; Sir 
Robert called him to his aid, encour- 
aged him to look for speedy high for- 
tune, and enrolled him among the props 
of a possible future Cabinet. 

In the game of politics, as it was then 
being played in England, it is notable 
to observe what position the great men 


of the later political generation occu- 


pied. Gladstone, as we have seen, saw 
high-and-dry Tory of the dustiest epis- 
copal sort; where, meanwhile, were 
the other statesmen who afterward con- 
tested with him in the great parlia- 
mentary debates? One young man 
there was, of most beautifully fine-cut 
aristocratic features, about to be crowned 
by a famous poet “the Rupert of de- 
bate,” and who, a little over thirty, was 
playing already a high and active part 
upon the scene. He is an ardent re- 
former ; has had no inferior hand in the 
framing and passing of the new Bill 
abolishing some rotten boroughs, and 
“transferring the power to the middle 
classes;” is in particular excessively 
bitter against those stupid Tories, those 
“old men of the sea,” who would 
strangle England’s progress; and his 
name is Stanley. Mr. Stanley, the fierce 
Liberal, becomes Lord Stanley, the 
Liberal-Conservative, and finally crys- 
tallizes into the Earl of Derby, head and 
front of the later Tories, Prime-Minister 
thrice of the extremest Conservatives ; 
and is now, in 1869, the Nestor and 
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Patriarch, the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of the very party he used former- 
ly so eloquently to hate; while Mr. 
Gladstone is where we see him, hob- 
nobbing with the archprophet of Angli- 
can democracy! Disraeli, too; what 
startling, revolutionary, destructive, 
ultra-democratic paragraphs may we 
not find in his “ Vivian Grey,” “Co- 
ningsby,” and “Tancred;” how wild 
his early speeches ; how he thirsted for 
an English republic, and possibly no 
more thrones and lords! Yet the grave, 
elegant, sarcastic gentleman who, last 
Fall, so grandly gave up office, and 
passed from power with so lofty a bow, 
—the successor of Derby himself as the 
active Tory generalissimo, is this same 
Radical youth grown a little older, a 
little broader about the waist! So it 
is, that while Gladstone has swung 
around the circle to the point whence 
Derby and Disraeli set out, these latter 
have been swinging the other way, and 
are where their rival was more than a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Gladstone had entered Parliament as 
the member for one of the five remain- 
ing “rotten boroughs ” which the Whig 
Reform had in its mercy spared; and 
as the nominee of a certain Duke of 
Newcastle, who held this said borough 
(of Newark) in his breeches’ pocket. 
Peel was leading gallantly the puniest 
of minorities, with plenty of backbone 
in it; and for two years thereafter kept 
struggling, finding in Gladstone a most 
serviceable subaltern, but with little 
prospect of bettering his and their con- 
dition. At the very end of 1834, how- 
ever, light once more fell upon the 
Tories; rather through the too great 
strength of the Whigs than for any other 
reason,—for they bickered among them- 
selves, fell out, and threatened mutual 
ruin to each other. Peel, basking at 
that particular moment in the soft, tran- 
quillizing sunlight of Southern Europe, 
received a summons to return to foggy 
England, and toil for a little in that 
fierce light which is said to beat upon 
a throne, and thence warms the minis- 
ters. His tenure of power was pleasant, 
but brief; he went in in December, and 
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out again the next Summer, but he 
at least had an opportunity to mani- 
fest his appreciation of Gladstone, for 
during this brief, pleasant season he 
appointed him successively Junior Lord 
of the Treasury and Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies. Gladstone was but twen- 
ty-five when he fulfilled, with an ability 
which drew more than one compliment 
from his adversaries, the duties of these 
important posts. Restored, with his 
chief, to the chilly and discouraging 
shade of the Opposition benches, Glad- 
stone continued to make effective at- 
tacks against the Whigs, and to battle 
with such intellects as O’Connell, Rus- 
sell, Stanley, and Sir James Graham. 
There were six years of this bitter strug- 
gling, of hope deferred and often dis- 
appointed. Finally, the country, fond, 
collectively as well as individually, of 
change, and apparently tired of the 
easy-going, good-natured, indolent Lord 
Melbourne, rewarded the indefatigable 
Tories by electing a House of Commons 
which restored them to power. Sir 
Robert Peel was once more Prime- 
Minister; Gladstone came in as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade and 
Master of the Mint—offices which gave 
him the position, in the House, of lieu- 
tenant to the Minister of Finance. 

Here we are struck by a notable fact. 
The ministry of Sir Robert Peel was the 
point where Gladstone and Stanley, one 
swinging round the circle in one direc- 
tion, and the other in the opposite di- 
rection, met, and then passed each 
other. Both entered Peel’s Cabinet— 
Gladstone as a now somewhat liberal- 
ized Tory, and Stanley as a somewhat 
conservatized Liberal. Henceforth each 
was destined to drift further and further 
in the direction he had now taken,—. 
Gladstone toward Radicalism, Stanley 
toward ultra Toryism. And it was dur- 
ing Peel’s administration that each came 
upon the same great obstacle which in- 
duced both to break with their old 
friends, and finally to league with their 
former adversaries. Meanwhile Glad- 
stone evinced, by the management of 
his department, that his genius was not 
confined to enthusiasm of creed or elo- 
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quence of speech. He at once rose to 
the rank of a first-class financier. He 
explained the commercial policy of the 
Cabinet with so much clearness and 
tact, and lent to the dry subject of 
finance so unwonted a charm by his 
oratory, that to him was confided the 
responsible work of revising the tariff. 
A rash undertaking—if he were not sure 
of himself! But he succeeded so sur- 
prisingly, that his revision passed both 
Houses with scarcely the erasure of a 
word. He soon rose to the head of the 
department in which he had begun as a 
subordinate. In 1843 he became Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, at that 
moment one of the most important of 
the ministerial seats. Two years in this 
place still further tried and proved his 
extraordinary and versatile ability; 
when, Sir Robert Peel having now 
grown altogether too liberal (though a 
Tory) for the whilom liberal Lord Stan- 
ley, that “ Rupert of debate” resigned 
the Secretaryship of the Colonies, passed 
over into the, ultra Tory camp, and the 
whilom champion of Church-and-State 
replaced him in the Colonial office. Just 
at this time the tug of war was begin- 
ning over the great question of the tariff: 
a premonition of it had terrified Stanley 
and his friends, and had driven them 
from the Premier’s side. The famous 
Anti-Corn-Law League, working un- 
remittingly and with that pertinacious 
zeal which seems always to characterize 
an English reformer who is in earnest, 
had now been for many years agitating, 
haranguing, pamphlet-printing, with 
little encouragement from the slow- 
thinking English masses. At last, with 
the help of two enthusiastic young men 
named Cobden and Bright, they had 
begun to insert the wedge ; and now, in 
1845, it seemed highly probable that 
their strength would soon suffice to 
drive it home. 

The pith of the Corn-Law discussion 
may be hinted in a word. There was 
a heavy duty on breadstuffs; it had 
been put on by the Tories, and its ob- 
ject was to protect the agricultural 
class, and to enable it to hold the power 
in England; the squires and farmers 
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were Tories almost to a man—hence the 
Corn Laws were Tory work. But the 
Corn Laws made bread high; nay, al- 
most placed it beyond the reach—did 
actually often place it beyond the reach 
—of the now rapidly-growing manu- 
facturing and commercial classes. Fa- 
mine was not unknown, and always 
hung by a hair over the heads of the 
factory people. To demolish these Corn 
Laws, and make bread cheap and within 
the reach of the raggedest and poorest, 
was the simple and sublime object 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. When 
we think how slow is the English mind 
to receive new truths—how long has 
always been the task of the reformer 
there, struggling against prejudices con- 
secrated by prescription and tradition 
—especially when we reflect how essen- 
tially England was, until within thirty 
years, an agricultural land, held under 
the power of great landlords and swarms 
of squires great and littlk—we may be 
able to appreciate how very difficult 
was the yet very simple work of this 
society. Its great triumph came, how- 
ever, as victory always has finally come 
to English fighters for truth and justice : 
and it came the quicker because Sir 
Robert Peel was both enlightened and 
a real lover of the right, and because 
he had the wonderful courage to desert 
his party for his country. In January, 
1846, this Tory Minister not only capit- 
ulated, but took command for the mo- 
ment of the opposite faction. He an- 
nounced—bringing down upon him a 
perfect storm of Tory wrath—that he 
was ready to abolish the infamous Corn 
Laws. Gladstone, now older and wiser, 
and his enthusiasm for Church-and- 
State having somewhat cooled by rea- 
son of a greater maturity of reason, ad- 
hered to his chief, aided in the abolition 
of the obnoxious statutes, and forever 
cut loose from Wellingtonian Toryism. 
But he was member of Parliament by 
the indulgence of the great Tory lord, 
the Duke of Newcastle, who had New- 
ark in his coat-pocket; so he at once, 
with a fine sense of political honor, re- 
tired from the House, just at the time 
when he had bien mérité de la patrie. 
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A similar fate overtook Peel; he had 
stolen the Whig thunder; it was not 
for him to reap the fruits of his conver- 
sion. His old allies, the Tories, voted 
against him in solid squirarchical pha- 
lanx; his old adversaries, the Whigs, 
wanting the power themselves, refused 
to support him,—and so he threw up 
the office of Prime-Minister. 

A general election ensued; and now 
Gladstone, who had had a vacation from 
parliamentary duty of but,a few months, 
was elected to represent Oxford Uni- 
versity, which, it seems, had not entirely 
given him over yet, and still was proud 
of him, and hoped that he would come 
out right—that is, true-blue Tory—yet. 
But Oxford, deep in her curriculum and 
orthodox tracts, was very dull in observ- 
ing the signs of the outer political world. 
Her favorite son had no sooner taken 
his place, than we find him growing 
more eloquent and earnest and liberal 
every year, actually advocating the re- 
moval of Jewish disabilities—that is, 
advocating the admission of Hebraic 
members into the Imperial Parliament 
of Protestant Britain! Not less obnox- 
ious to venerable Alma Mater, we may 
well believe, was his zealous participa- 
tion in certain rash Liberal schemes for 
reforming the universities—a piece of 
absolute presumption, bordering on sac- 
rilege! Lord John Russell was then 
Prime-Minister, and so drifted along, 
rather feebly at times, during the six 
years which intervened between 1846 
and 1852; and Gladstone now found 
himself supporting this archprophet of 
Liberalism tar oftener than the cause of 
his ancient friends. In short, he was 
now fast crossing party-lines, and was 
in that state of vacillation which arises 
from troubled doubts about the truth 
of that which we were early taught. 

Too much personal ambition brought 
on the fall of Lord Russell, in 1852; for 
Palmerston, then his lieutenant, would 
consent no longer to be second-best 
map. Whilom Liberal Lord Stanley 
had now become Earl of Derby, and 
the sturdy head of the out-and-out 
Tories; and he was called to the Pre- 
miership when Russell resigned. The 
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Church-and-State party still clung, it 
seemed, to the hope that Gladstone was 
not yet wholly lost; for the Earl of 
Derby, on coming to power, offered him 
a high seat in his Cabinet. Gladstone 
promptly refused, doubtless from a 
mixed motive of sincerity and shrewd- 
ness; for the Derby government tottered 
in its very birth. Another election 
came on; Gladstone again presented 
himself to the University as a candidate 
for reélection. Alma Mater’s faith in 
him was not even yet quite exhausted ; 
he had a very bitter struggle, was very 
nearly thrown out, but did, by dint of 
hard electioneering, succeed in barely 
holding on to his seat. And now he 
began to take up a position in the very 
front rank of English statesmen. His 
ability was recognized as inferior to that 
of no man in the House or the kingdom. 
The versatility of his talents was such, 
that when, after Derby had held office 
a few months, the Liberals returned to 
the sunshine of power under the lead 
of the Scotch Earl of Aberdeen, it was 


uncertain which of the great depart- 
ments of State would be confided to 
him. The doubt was solved by his 
appointment as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, an office which he has since 
held with a brilliant success unknown 
in England since the days of the young- 


er Pitt. The Premier being a peer, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, as 
well as being virtually Minister of Fi- 
nance, the ministerial leader of the 
Lower and more powerful House of 
Parliament. Here, therefore, was a new 
test; he was a splendid orator, a most 
capable financier—could he lead a party 
to victory, could he drill with effect the 
party forces? It was whispered that 
he had a hot temper, was inclined to be 
dictatorial, impatient of contradiction ; 
how would he succeed in winning to 
him the party fealty? The result 
proved the wisdom of his appointment. 
He was, it is true, wanting in that sub- 
lime capacity for patience and coolness 
of temper which has marked Disraeli 
beyond all statesmen of the age; but 
he compensated this defect by the en- 
thusiasm and earnestness of his soul, 
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the admiration which his great talents 
won, and the stern pertinacity with 
which he advanced to his end. As 
Financial Minister, his “ budgets” were 
models of lucidity and breadth of view, 
of tact, and of a rare practical success 
in dealing with the national revenue 
and expenditure. Aberdeen’s Ministry, 
which was composed of coalesced, in- 
congruous elements, and especially of a 
head not equal to its control, abruptly 
broke to pieces in 1855, but was at once 
reconstructed by Lord Palmerston. 
Gladstone continued for a while to re- 
tain his post at the Exchequer; but 
retired when it became evident that the 
new Cabinet would not oppose a vote 
of censure on the management of the 
Crimean campaign. 

While, however, disagreeing with his 
colleagues on this measure, and retiring 
from the Ministry, Gladstone continued 
to give Lord Palmerston an able and 
independent support in the House. 
Palmerston’s administration broke up 
late in 1858; and for the second time 
the Earl of Derby returned to power— 
in default of the Liberals—and once 
more essayed to govern England accord- 
ing to strict Tory principles. He at 
least performed, while in office, one 
graceful and noteworthy act. It was 
necessary to send a special envoy to the 
Ionian Islands, then in English posses- 
sion, to settle some local administrative 
difficulties which had arisen there ; and 
Lord Derby displayed an unusual mag- 
nanimity in selecting Gladstone, a life- 
long political opponent, and even now 
a dangerous enemy, for that purpose. 
The scholarship of the great Liberal 
orator—his especial familiarity . alike 
with ancient Greek literature and his- 
tory and with the modern diluted Greek 
language—and the weight which the 
political position to which he had at- 
tained gave to his name and would 
surely give to his efforts, were doubtless 
the reasons of the appointment. Glad- 
stone went to the East, and, having 
successfully performed the designated 
duty, returned to find Lord Derby once 
more retiring, by reason of his inherent 
political weakness, and once more giving 
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place to a Liberal Cabinet. Resuming 
his old place as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he came upon a great oppor- 
tunity, and did not neglect it. He had 
been advancing in Liberalism in all 
these years; had grown not only 
“shaky” on the sanctity of Church- 
and-State, and on the admission of the 
masses to the suffrage, but as well in re- 
gard to the great financial and economi- 
cal questions of the age. With Sir 
Robert Peel, he had hastened and ac- 
complished the fate of the Corn Laws; 
and now he took a great stride in the 
direction of general Free Trade. He 
proposed and carried the repeal of the 
paper duty ; and, more notable still, he 
supported with all his eloquence and 
authority the special mission of Cobden 
to France, the result of which was the 
great Commercial Treaty which now 
exists between the Emperor and the 
Queen. Another matter in which he at 
this period became especially active, 
was that of University Reform—a sub- 
ject which has deeply interested and 
engaged him from that day to this. At 
first he was somewhat tender and timid 
in dealing with this question ; gratitude 
and still lingering reverence for Alma 
Mater had their effect. But his scruples 
seem finally to have been overcome, and 
he added his suggestions and his elo- 
quence to the propositions of the Lib- 
erals in this direction; besides that, by 
his influence as member for the Univer- 
sity, he succeeded in much softening 
the indignation and terror with which 
she looked upon these suspicious pre- 
monitions of change. 

Meanwhile the Electoral Reform 
movement seemed, during this second 
and last administration of the veteran 
Palmerston, to have sunk into a trou- 
bled lethargy; moaning and groaning 
now and then, restlessly trying to awake, 
but soothed and quicted from time to 
time by the sturdy old Premier, who 
was Tory enough at bottom to have 
satisfied Wellington himself. The party- 
fights were as ferocious and as brilliant 
as ever: Gladstone was now fairly pit- 
ted against his great rival, Disraeli; 
but the issue was joined on minor points 
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and the ordinary questions of the gov- 
ernment machinery. The Reformers 
were so outgeneralled and disarmed by 
shrewd Palmerston, his government won 
so large a degree of public confidence 
through his personal popularity, and he 
so adroitly managed to postpone all 
agitation of the deeper sort—being, too, 
in this, backed by the Tories themselves 
—that, during the Premier’s life, no 
proposition to extend the franchise 
stood the remotest chance of success. 
Gladstone, therefore, gained all this 
time to cogitate and turn over in his 
mind this great subject; to ripen in 
Liberalism, and indulge in the retro- 
spect of his youthful errors; and to de- 
termine what course to take when the 
inevitable moment to grant a larger 
suffrage should come. Toward the close 
of Palmerston’s administration and life 
—for they came to an end together— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
some ominous speeches—very signifi- 
cant straws, indicating the direction of 
his mental current. He began to talk 
of the lower classes as “his own flesh 
and blood ”—and when a man, above 
all an Englishman, begins to talk in that 
manner, you may set it down as embryo 
Radicalism. He declared that “abstract- 
ly, all men had aright to vote;” that 
practically, every man should vote who 
was fit; and gave broad hints that an 
extension of the franchise could not 
much longer be postponed. 

Lord Palmerston, when questioned, 
laughed off the enthusiasm of his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with an easy 
joke; and died, in 1865, doubtless well 
satisfied with himself for having staved 


‘off this silly mania about “human 


rights” so long. Just before his death, 
however, @ general election for a new 
Parliament took place; and Gladstone, 
having just freshly delivered himself as 
above stated, was called upon to stand 
once more face to face with his vener- 
able Alma Mater, Oxford. But the faith 
of Oxford in her pet son was.at last ex- 
hausted. He had deserted the squires, 
the natural allies of Toryism and the 
Church—she had forgiven it; he had 
even presumed to reform her, old Oxford 
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herself—she had still forborne; he had 
opened the doors of the Parliament 
Palace to Dissenters, Catholics, Jews, 
Mohammedans, and what-not—she had 
tried to blind herself to this great error ; 
but now he had torn himself from every 
tradition of his youth, had blotted out 
the glorious record of his young cham- 
pionship—he actually proposed to en- 
dow the commune vulgus with votes, 
whereby they might upset the good old 
Constitution! Oxford was at last 
aroused ; and with a grand rustling of 
lawn-sleeves and gowns, she turned her 
back on her recreant son. Gladstone, 
rejected thus of Alma Mater, turned to 
his native Lancashire, and there found 
favor, and was sent to represent his an- 
cestral county in the House. “ Oxford,” 
said he, bitterly, an inkling of his fiery 
temper here breaking out, “ will rue the 
day that she discarded me!” The 
word was prophetic ; for Oxford, burst- 
ing the tie which bound him to her, set 
him fairly afloat on the radical sea. 
Palmerston died soon after the Palmers- 
ton Parliament was chosen ; the veteran 
Earl Russell succeeded him, although 
Gladstone had now so far risen in the 
good graces of the Liberals that for a 
moment it was doubtful whether he 
would not himself be Premier. 

The second Russell Ministry was an 
earnest one. They saw that the cause 
of Electoral Reform had slept long 
enough. They could not, otherwise, 
hope to sustain themselves, as Palmers- 
ton did, by a distinct personal popu- 
larity. So we find them, in the Winter 
of 1865-6, bringing into Parliament a 
Reform Bill, of which Gladstone was 
reputed to be the author, extending the 
franchise to all persons who occupied 
houses valued at six pounds sterling 
rental. It was a cautious, moderate 
measure, grateful to the more conserva- 
tive wing of the party, and not alto- 
gether distasteful, as an instalment, to 
the radical wing under Bright. There 
was many a brilliant field-night in that 
Winter and Spring session; when the 
giants of the House put forth all their 
powers on one side and the other. 
Gladstone, leading the van of the Re- 
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formers, Disraeli that of the “ obstruc- 
tionists ;” Lowe, and Lytton, and Stan- 
ley, and Palmer, and Bright, mingling 
sturdily in the fray. Still, out of ail 
this Iliadic commotion, there came ap- 
parently nothing. A little Adullam’s 
cave of aristocratic Liberals, who were 
startled to find the tide setting in to- 
ward what looked wondrously like de- 
mocracy, determined to betray their 
leader. In July, 1866, Gladstone was 
defeated on “ one of the details” of the 
Bill; but it was clear enough then, 
however, that its foes were both willing ° 
and strong enough to defeat it alto- 
gether. Therefore, exit once more from 
power Earl Russell, with his trusty col- 
leagues; enter, for the third time, my 
Lord Derby as an only alternative, and 
the Jewish features of Disraeli once 
more shine prosperous from the minis- 
terial bench. 

Of the momentous events which oc- 
curred thereon in England, we need 
speak but briefly; for they are fresh 
in the reader’s recollection. Reform 


Leagues started up everywhere, and 
had a rapid growth; the country was 
agitated to its centre; down went the 
Hyde Park railings; ominous was the 
muttering of London and provincial 


multitudes. Bright, indignant, hinted 
intimidation of Parliament and Minis- 
ters; the Tory Minister Walpole wept ; 
Gladstone, in these days, was dark and 
stern, boiling over with indignation, 
seething in invective. Tories said he 
had lost his temper; probably the fecl- 
ing was deeper down than that. The 
result, as every one knows, was, that 
this true-blue squirarchical Church-and- 
State Tory Cabinet of Lord Derby’s, 
forced to the wall, actually brought in 
the most democratic Reform-Bill ever 
hinted at in England; granting house- 
hold suffrage; and afterward put a 
huge feather in their caps, boasting that 
it was they who were its authors! The 
Bill was passed; and after it became 
law, some one discovered that the only 
word of the original measure which had 
survived the Liberal amendments to it 
was its imposing prologue, “ Whereas” ! 
Gladstone, from the Opposition benches, 
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dictated to the minority Ministry the 
provisions of the measure; struck out 
here, added there; moulded it accord- 
ing to Liberal ideas. Following close 
upon the passage of the Reform-Bill, 
came the general election of 1868, re- 
sulting in a solid Liberal victory of some 
115 majority of the House. The issue 


was taken upon Gladstone’s famous res-_ 


olutions, introduced in the Spring be- 
fore, aimed at the demolition of the 
Irish Church abuse. This champion of 
Church-and-State, particular favorite of 
Oxford, had drifted so far; was now 
pulling down that very edifice which 
he had once been at so much pious 
pains to bolster up. 

And now, once more, the people of 
England had to choose between two 
men, as well as two policies: as, in 
1865, the question was whether Palmers- 
ton or Derby should rule, so now the 
question was, should Gladstone or Dis- 
raeli rule. The country spoke for Glad- 
stone, and emphatically condemned the 
Irish Establishment. Disraeli, with an 
unexpected grace and delicacy, resigned 
before the adverse Legislature assembled, 
and added to the good savor of this 
act by advising the Queen to call his 
rival to the head of affairs, At the 
opening of the new Householder Parlia- 
ment, Gladstone found himself in pow- 
er, sustained by a strong Liberal Cabi- 
net, which included, besides older Lib- 
eral officials, the name of the Right 
Honorable John Bright; and by the 
time this article meets the public eye, 
it is probable that the assault on the 
abominable Irish Establishment will 
have begun in hot and practical earnest. 
Still, with all his progress in opinion 
during the last twenty years, it would 
seem that Gladstone yet retains some of 
his ancient qualms and timidity, some 
of his former dread of democracy and 
affection for the State-Church. He is 
not yet quite thoroughiy and heartily 
the leader of the advanced Liberals, 
In the formation of his Cabinet he has 
given the lion’s share of places to the 
old aristocratic Whigs—moderate, cau- 
tious, fearful men. He bas brought in 
an undue leavening of lords; the high- 
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est places in this Liberal Ministry are 
held by persons of very medium ability, 
who, but for their titles and wealth, 
would never have emerged from private 
obscurity. Argyll, Kimberley, De Grey, 
Hartington,— names redolent of old 
English feudalism—are in the high 
stalls; Bright, really the most repre- 
sentative leader of the new-enfranchised 
Britain, is near the bottom of the list. 
Such men as Forster and Stansfeld—first- 
rate brains, and, like Bright, the truest 
representatives of the latter-day Liberals 
—must be content with subordinate 
places in the great departments. This 
indicates that Gladstone is not yet pre- 
pared to desert entirely his old aristo- 
cratic connections, and go hand-in-hand 
with the advanced opinion of the coun- 
try. He has not yet convinced himself 
of the justice of the ballot. He still 
shrinks painfully from the overthrow 
of the English State-Church. He is even 
now a better Tory than Disraeli himself, 
for he was afraid of what Disraeli grant- 
ed—household suffrage. But his suc- 
cessive rejection by Oxford and (at the 
last election) by his native Lancashire, 
must teach him something; he must at 
least be impressed by the bigotry of the 
one and the undue landlord influence 
in the other. We can seem, consider- 
ing these things, to penetrate no further 
into the future of his administration 
than the point where the affairs of the 
Irish Church are to be wound up for- 
ever. Both Tories and Liberals are 
asking, “What after?” Will the 
Premier be then ready to attack the 
English Establishment? And if he 
does, will his aristocratic Whig col- 
leagues follow him? Judging by the 
past, it is probable that Gladstone will 
yet crystallize into a full-blown Radi- 
cal; and that the mist which has so 
long hung over his eyes regarding the 
State-Church—-now not yet wholly 
cleared away, still evidently clearing— 
will vanish, and leave him free to de- 
molish that too. The “ wild country- 
parsons ” are doing their best to hound 
him on to that goal; clerical abuse 
dogged him unmercifully from the mo- 
ment he threatened the Irish Church ; 
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and this spirit of priestly intolerance 
may yet drive him to the sticking- 
point. 

It is an interesting and noteworthy 
fact to observe, how fashionable it has 
become for English statesmen to culti- 
vate letters. Not content with the fruits 
of political ambition, they also aspire 
to the “ fadeless laurel,” and yearn to 
leave substantial evidences of their 
genius behind them. The last four 
Prime-Ministers of England have all en- 
rolled themselves in the illustrious com- 
pany of the literati, and have given 
productions to the world, quite outside 
of the political department, which would 
have made them standard authors had 
they been nothing else. Earl Russell 
will be known to future bookworms and 
antiquaries as the author of a philo- 
sophic survey of the British Constitu- 
tion, and of the best extant biography 
of Charles James Fox. The Earl of 
Derby, who succeeded him, has pro- 
duced a very elegant and polished trans- 
lation of Homer’s Iliad, which has at- 
tained the popularity implied by the 
issue of its eighth edition, and is pro- 
nounced by the critics to be in some 
respects superior to the translations of 
the same work by Pope and Cowper. 
Benjamin Disraeli, the next occupant 
of the Premiership, won his first meed 
of fame by his very brilliant, original, 
and philosophical series of fashionable 
novels, among which the best-known 
are “ Coningsby,” “ Tancred,” “ Vivian 
Grey,” “ Venetia,” and “ Ixion ”—books 
which, by the way, received a new lease 
of popularity when their author rose to 
the highest of political honors. But 
Gladstone’s fame as an author is prob- 
ably more substantially founded than 
that of any of his predecessors. His 
great essay on “ The Church considered 
in its Relations to the State,” published 
in 1840, is the most brilliant plea in 
behalf of Establishments ever issued, 
and marked him as a deep and original 
thinker. Macaulay thought it worthy 
of one of his most labored, slashing crit- 
icisms in the Edinburgh. The next year 
Gladstone followed this up by an essay 
equally remarkable on “ Church Princi- 
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ples considered in their Results: both 
were affectionately dedicated to vener- 
able Alma Mater Oxford. Later, in 1845, 
he changed his topic widely, and wrote 
a convincing book on “ Commercial Le- 
gislation ;” and still later, in 1859, he 
issued a brilliant and elaborate work on 
Homer, of whom he had been from youth 
an enthusiastic and familiar student. 
His letter denouncing the tyranny of 
King “ Bomba,” of Naples, who had 
imprisoned twenty thousand Neapolitan 
Liberals for opinion’s sake, is not yet 
forgotten in Italy, where there still lin- 
gers a thought cf grateful homage to- 
ward the English statesman who spoke 
so eloquently in behalf of Italian free- 
dom. 

It remains briefly to speak of Glad- 
stone as the orator and the man. It has 
often been our privilege to see him on 
his favorite arena in the House of Com- 
mons, to recognize his power there, and 
to note the triumphs of his zeal and elo- 
quence. A more marked, suggestive 
face never was seen. A brow broad, yet 
not possessing Websterian massiveness, 
a swarthy complexion well harmoniz- 
ing with earnest, deep-black eyes, his 
face almost grim in its sternness, and 
deep-cut with the furrows of care, 
thought—possibly with the indescrib- 
able anxieties of ambition; a face pro- 
claiming earnestness and profound feel- 
ing above all other traits; of middle 
height, the upper part of the body 
broad-built ; thin gray hair and whisk- 
ers, the large brain discovered through 
the meagre locks; a fixedness of fea- 
tures which, as he sits there silent, seems 
undisturbable. Yet in the high mid- 
night storm of forensic battle, when 
stung by the sparkling, cold-blooded 
thrust of Disraeli’s irony, that stern face 
becomes the visible betrayer of grand 
and deep and fast-changing emotion. 
The features are illumined by a burning 
expression of spirit and mental great- 
ness, The stone-like grimness has given 
place to a fire-like, infectious animation. 
Nature has endowed Gladstone with a 
voice, in sweetness, strength, and. flexi- 
bility far surpassing that of any living 
Englishman; and he wields it like a 
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giant, overpowering with its moving 
and passionate tremor the more phleg- 
matic smoothness and keenness of his 
rival. His readiness and fluency make 
it not difficult to invest the driest sub- 
jects with a certain charm. He is per- 
haps the first of orators who has suc- 
ceeded in commanding the breathless 
attention of a usually restless body, 
while for four mortal hours developing 
a financial scheme. Brougham declared 
one of his speeches, on the “ Budget,” 
to be a “ masterpiece of persuasive elo- 
quence.” Gladstone possesses that pe- 
culiar quality of persuasion, which 
makes one ashamed of one’s self for not 
agrecing with him—it makes the hearer 
cowardly of his own belief, if that does 
not coincide with his. The. secret, 


above all, of Gladstone’s forensic power 
is perhaps best expressed by an English 
writer; it is “the belief that his elo- 
quence is animated by principle and 
conscience as well as high intellect,” 
which, though it may seem to belong 
to the debatable ground of politics, is 


undoubtedly held by his party. His 
forensic powers extend, apparently, 
through the whole list of the various 
arts which go to make up the model 
orator. THe is never at a less for words ; 
he debates on a suddenly-raised issue 
with as much fluency as he delivers a 
prepared speech: with even more, for 
in an extempore harangue he is far more 
diffuse and elaborate than in his labored 
addresses. His aptness and exuberance 
of simile and illustration—derived alike 
from the experience of every day, the 
homely topics of the street, and from 
the choicest descriptions and epigrams 
of classical lore—amaze you, as he passes 
from one branch of his subject to an- 
other, now staying to indulge in a choice 
flight of rhetoric, now hurrying impetu- 
ously to his climax. The inexhaustible 
wealth of his language is equally no- 
table; the vast stores of his information 
scarcely less so. His elocution is un- 
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matched in England ; his delivery is of 
so genuine, earnest, natural a ring, as to 
tenfold enhance the power which is won 
by his other qualities. The additional 
grace of a keen wit and a genial humor 
seems, however, to be wanting. He 
cannot cope with Disraeli in the dry 
brilliancy of his retorts, nor can he 
equal far inferior men—Bernard Os- 
borne, for example—in a continuous 
stream of airy and Indicrous humor. 
He is too earnest a man, evidently, to 
stop and dally by the wayside. He has 
no time, no room in his thoughts, for 
meditating lively sallies, or provoking 
the cachinatory powers of the House. 
When he rises to speak, the House 
knows that the treat is to be of no 
laughable sort—it is to be grand and 
dramatic, perhaps, but never farcical. 
Earnestness is the keynote of the man. 
He lives in a sober, reflective, toiling 
world ; misery is to be done away with, 
men are to have their rights, adminis- 
tration is to be reformed; the awful re- 
sponsibility of the prosperity or mis- 
fortune of a great people weighs upon 
him, and there can be no light-headed 
holidays in the midst of it. 

From such a character, although he 
may be ambitious, at times overbear- 
ing, and not yet out of the mists of a 
youthful, blind devotion to hierarchies 
and feudalism, England may surely an- 
ticipate large and lasting benefits. He 
is drifting—very rapidly too—in the 
right direction ; the old ties are getting 
feeble and worn-out, and the last of 
them is cracking from decay. He has 
still, perhaps, many years of mental and 
physical strength before him; his career 
may be yet full of storms; yet he will 
probably have the consolation, as old 
age draws on, of seeing a new Britain, 
freed from many a feudal incubus by 
his hands, and of knowing that his name 
will live in the hearts of the people, as 
one of the great practical reformers of 
English history. 
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“ But we—we are—to us the breathing hours.”—Schiller. 


PART 


I.—CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


Art this time the Rev. Croton Eils- 
worth was the incumbent of the little 
Episcopal church at Scotenskopft. For 
half a century the inhabitants had been 
content to worship at the “ Dutch- 
Reformed church,” which was situated 
about a mile and a half from the river, 
—all except the family of Mr. Parkhurst 
Bellamy, a large land-owner, who drove 
five miles and back every Sunday to 
Pootskill, in order to be under the efli- 
cacious dispensation of the church of 
St. Thomas. By degrees new families 
began to settle at Scotenskopft, among 
whom were many of the true faith, 
which determined Mr, Bellamy to make 
an effort to improve this missionary 
ground, as he called it, and have a 
parish created and a consecrated church. 
On one of his visits to the Bishop, he 
encountered the Rey. Croton Ellsworth, 
® young man of sharp intellect, well 
educated, fine-looking, and ambitious. 
He was already married, and had a lit- 
tle boy four or five years old. This lit- 
tle boy is our friend Harry, whom we 
know already. The Rev. Croton Ells- 
worth had come up not only under 
the very eye of the Bishop, with whom 
he was remotely connected, but he was 
the favorite of two maiden ladies, ancient 
spinsters, whose lives were centred in 
the church and in the especial care of 
interesting young clergymen, who, on 
their part, were devoted to them ina 
touching degree. 

It was charming to witness the court 
paid by Croton to these antiques when 
he was a theological student in New 
York, and in return how they purred 
and fussed over him. More than that 
—for these excellent creatures were rich 


old maids, not of the poverty-stricken, 
forlorn stamp, oh, no—Croton received 
from them presents innumerable, and 
enjoyed, through their favor, facilities 
for going into society, and I know not 
what else. In return, they had from 
him the most assiduous attentions. In 
my opinion he purchased his privileges 
at a dear rate; but he did net seem to 
think so. He waited on them; he went 
on their errands; he put them in their 
carriage and he took them out; he 
helped do their shopping. Then he 
would read prayers before them in pri- 
vate, and begged for their sincere criti- 
cism on his manner, intonation, and 
general appearance. Croton Ellsworth 
was the best-dressed theological student 
in the city. It was a mystery to many 
how he managed this; for it was well 
known that he had not a penny of his 
own. As I have myself nothing to con- 
ceal, I shall inform you that the Miss 
Marlinspikes—this was the name of the 
interesting couple [they always wrote 
themselves the “ Misses Marlingspike,” 
which, I am told, is the correct and 
proper thing; but I have adhered to 
the old fashion],—I say the Miss Mar- 
linspikes took entire charge of it. The 
time spent over the havit of young Cro- 
ton would astonish you. The exact 
length of this long, unctuous-looking 
garment—there was not masculinity 
enough in it to be called a coat—occu- 
pied their serious and affectionate atten- 
tion. While they wished their protégé 
to assume all the honors which could 
possibly attach to his sacred position, 
it was not proper, before taking holy 
orders, to wear this habit of quite the 
same extent as did the clergy. It was 
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decided, therefore, that Croton should 
abate just a quarter of an inch from the 
standard measure, which would enable 
him to escape the censure of his supe- 
riors, and yet wear a garment which 
would appear perfectly clerical to the un- 
tutored eye. It took Croton a long time 
to fix on an immaculate color for his 
gloves, though aided by his kind friends. 
A pale salmon-color was at length adopt- 
ed. Elegant button halfboots with 
black gaiters, a hat rather high and 
wide of brim, completed his walking- 
costume. From this he never deviated. 
Sedate, but with a look of mild amia- 
bility, Croton pursued his way. 
never relaxed; he never was off-guard ; 
he never laughed loud, nor betrayed 
himself by exclamation. He had learn- 
ed the value of form and ceremony, and 
resolved to entrench himself beliind 
them. What Croton might have be- 
come under different circumstances, I do 
not undertake to say. I have only to 
deal with him asI find him. He wasa 


long-headed, remorseless fellow, with 


much more natural ability than his 
fourth cousin the Bishop; and he re- 
solved to turn all these appliances to 
the best account. He had married im- 
mediately on taking orders, because the 
Miss Marlinspikes desired it. In a sen- 
timental fit they had adopted a little 
girl without any history, and she had 
now grown into a young lady. She 
was destined for Croton, and Croton 
made up his mind to swallow the pill if 
it was to be sugar-coated. He modestly 
remarked, that while it was his chief 
desire, next to the good of holy church, 
to possess so precious an earthly treasure 
as Esther, still his dear friends knew 
just how he was situated with reference 
to this world’s goods. A satisfactory 
conference followed, and Croton was 
married to his beloved in three weeks 
thereafter. 

The next four or five years were passed 
in an extensive tour of Europe, in com- 
pany with the Marlinspikes. On his 
return, he undertook many little services 
for the Bishop, and preached, from time 
to time, in different places, as occasion 
required. 
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On a second interview with Mr. Bel- 
lamy, the Rev. Croton Ellsworth de- 
cided to accept the charge—the Miss 
Marlinspikes and the Bishop advising 
heartily to the course. 

The excitement in the little village 
was very great when it was known that 
a new church was to be established. 
But when it was actually erected, when 
it had received the interior decorations, 
including stained glass windows, a circle 
of low steps surrounding and leading to 
something very like an altar, huge can- 
dlesticks with long candles, a cross 
surmounting the pulpit and a cherub- 
boy, imported from New York, in the 
appropriate cherub wardrobe, to open 
and shut the door, to advance and re- 
treat backward, to wheel and turn ac- 
cording to the last approved evolutions 
—I say, when all the interior decora- 
tions were made, the excitement had 
no bounds. Great was the joy of the 
faithful. The old-fashioned people, who 
were satisfied to worship as their fathers 
had done, said it looked like popery, 
but the young folks were gencrally 
pleased with it. They were getting 
tired of the old style. It was too 
gloomy ; besides, it was time the village 
had a church of its own. 

The Rey. Croton Ellsworth took up 
his residence at Scotenskopft, and dis- 
played so much energy, industry, zeal, 
and good-will, that it was soon discoy- 
ered that his mission was a success. 
His church increased. Aided by the 
Bellamys on one side, and the Marlin- 
spikes on the other, how could it be 
otherwise? The Rey. Croton, among 
other active duties, undertook to bring 
the “Select School” under his super- 
vision. <A single interview with Mr. 
and Miss Pettengili satisfied him of the 
hopelessness of his plan. He had more 
than met his match, and he was shrewd 
enough to withdraw from the attack 
before he should leave a disagreeable 
impression. More than this, when 
Harry was a little older, he was sent to 
this very school, where his progress was 
extremely satisfactory. 

His most intimate companion was 
Charley Graves, whose father was the 
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coal-merchant of that section, and 
whose motber set up for a fine lady. 
She was a poor relation of the Tolover 
family, a very high little church-woman, 
and in exceeding intimate relations with 
the Ellsworths. Belonging to the same 
set were the Randalls. Peter Randall 
was a railroad-contractor, and made a 
good deal of money ‘every year, which 
he spent freely. He was a whole-souled, 
generous fellow, liked by every one. 
His wife was an engaging, fascinating 
woman, very much in the good graces 
of the Rey. Croton, but not at all liked 
by little Mrs. Graves, who considered 
her “a large, awkward, and ungainly 
person.” Alas, how jealousy blinds the 
eyes! Mrs. Randall was very finely 
formed, fine-looking, and graceful—in 
fact, by far the handsomest woman in 
the neighborhood. So we see that the 
little Virginia comes honestly by her 
beauty and her lonhommie. 

I am aware I have not described a 
very aristocratic society ; indeed, I dare 
say, some of my fine readers, whose 
fathers, perhaps, were not half as good 
as Graves the coal-merchant, and Ran- 
dall the railroad-contractor, will be 
greatly disappointed, if not disgusted, 
that I have not arranged a better pedi- 
gree for my heroes and heroines. I beg 
them not to be impatient. I promise, 
as my work advances, that these matters 
shall be corrected, and they shall be in- 
troduced to a class adapted to their 
present tastes, if not to their origin. 
Meanwhile, I confess I have a desire to 
linger about this pleasant little place, 
and watch the progress of the school. 

At this time, a sweet-tempered, lovely 
young woman—a widow-—-occupied a 
small, one-story house, not far from the 
river, with her only child, a little boy. 
She was known as Mrs. Holt. She her- 
self was an orphan, and, before her 
marriage, had lived with her uncle and 
aunt, who were wealthy people, in fash- 
ionable life, and who had adopted this 
niece—so it was generally understood. 
At all events, she enjoyed in the house 
all the privileges of a daughter, being, 
at the same time, petted and almost 
spoiled by indulgence. 
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Suddenly this fascinating girl disap- 
peared from society, an nothing more 
was heard of her in the gay coteries of 
New York life. It was a nine-days’ 
wonder, and then it was over. Ger- 
trude -Lansing was now Mrs. William 
Holt, and had gone into obscurity. 

Holt was a landscape-painter of merit, 
a finely-educated, genial, accomplished 
gentleman. He was a superior man, 
every way, to nine of ten that Gertrude 
met. Yes, he was superior to the whole- 
sale drygoods merchant, and the large 
importer of silks, and the rich broker, 
and the junior-partner of a leading 
banking-house, all of whom paid their 
court to Gertrude, and all of whom were 
considered eligible aspirants to her hand 
by her uncle and aunt. But Holt was 
poor. That was the blot. Gertrude did 
not think so. She loved him; and, after 
a period, Holt asked her uncle to give 
his consent to their marriage. He met 
with a quiet refusal—so quiet that the 
young artist took hope, and felt that 
the uncle would yield. He little knew 
his man. To be sure, there was no ex- 
hibition of passion, as in the case of old 
Du Barry. Indeed, you would not sup- 
pose there had any thing happened out 
of the usual course. Mr. Lansing sim- 
ply called Gertrude to him, and said, 
“This is a match I do not approve of. 
If you choose to marry the man, I shall 
provide for you as I think your position 
requires. You need not say a word: 
do as you think best: we shall have no 
scenes.” 

The end was, that Gertrude married 
the artist. The wedding was strictly 
private, in her uncle’s back-parlor. No 
one was present except the uncle and 
aunt and their clergyman. 

The ceremony over, Mr. Lansing pre- 
sented Gertrude with a check for one 
thousand dollars. Nothing was said, 
but she knew this was virtually to sever 
all relations. Holt hired a cottage at 
Scotenskopft, and the thousand dollars 
furnished it. Gertrude was more than 
content with her lot: she was very hap- 
py. Her character daily developed new 
beauties. Her husband labored assid- 
uously, and with fair success, His 
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as unsettled. He had 
a good many to tax him, which 
Gertrude, as g@ehad been educated, 
could not be prestimed to understand. 
This constant applicftion, and the or- 
dinary anxiety of fRoviding for his 
home, at last affected him sensibly. 

One lovely morning, about the first 
of June, he rose earlier than usual, to 
work at a beautiful landscape, which 
was nearly finished—it was a scene in 
the Highlands—which had taxed his 
best efforts. 

When Gertrude, an hour after, tripped 
down-stairs and stole softly into the 
room behind him, intending to surprise 
her husband at his labors by a tender 
salutation, she discovered his arm re- 
laxed and his head fallen on one side. 
His fingers still retained the pencil. He 
was dead. 

The morning-sun streamed through 
the casement, and the birds were sing- 
ing joyously. Gertrude stood without 
breath or motion. In that one minute 
she comprehended the great revelation ; 
in that one minute it was complete. 
God had made this revelation, sudden 
as it was, so tenderly, that it did not 
appal her. She kneeled and laid her 
head against her husband’s shoulder, 
and pressed her cheek to his. She knew 
there could be no response, but she felt 
around her an ineffable halo, which was 
lingering after the departure of the 
spirit. 


health, however. 


Mr. and Miss Pettengill were very 
kind and attentive on this occasion. 
They undertook to give notice of the 
melancholy event to Mr. Lansing, the 


uncle. The result was, an answer, by 
return mail, enclosing a check for one 
hundred dollars for funeral] expenses. 
I do not think they ever said any thing 
to Gertrude about this, but they took 
on themselves the whole charge of the 
funeral, and distributed the money with 
economy. Some fine pictures which the 
artist left, were sold at good price by 
their influence, which gaye the widow 
a pittance for her support. 

If ever ailliction was sanctified to 
human being, her loss was blessed and 
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thrice blessed to Gertrude Holt. For 
out of it blossomed in her heart hope 
and charity and the richest experience, 
all of which bore “fruit unto perfec- 
tion.” 

When the Rev. Croton Ellsworth 
assumed the charge of the Church of 
the Apostolic Succession and the care 
of souls therein, his attention was speed- 
ily directed to the condition of the young 
widow. Perhaps you think I mean to 
what was called her sad situation, strug- 
gling as she was with poverty, with the 
care of a delicate child, and almost 
friendless. I do not mean that at all. 
The reverend gentleman found that, al- 
though he had now preached for two 
Sundays at Scotenskopft, Mrs, Holt con- 
tinued to attend the old place of wor- 
ship. He svon ascertained that Ger- 
trude had been brought up in the proper 
faith by her uncle, who was a zealous 
churchman. Overflowing with a sense 
of the enormity of her conduct, he called 
on the widow. He was received with so 
much refinement and gentleness, that a 
less determined heart than his must have 
softened. Not so with the Rev. Croton 
Elisworth. He looked severely around 
the apartment, as if hoping to find some 
cause for censure to stimulate and give 
point to his observations. His eyes fell 
on the little hoy, who was on the floor 
playing. 

“ What is the matter with him?” he 
said, in a tone so chilling that the little 
fellow instantly slunk out of the room. 
This question disposed of, he entered on 
a severe reprimand of Mrs. Holt, and 
dwelled so much on her reprehensible 
conduct, that the poor woman promised 
in future to attend the church in the 
village. 

“Tt is true,” she said, “I was so edu- 
cated, and I will return.” 

The next Sunday she kept her word. 
But the atmosphere of the place was 
withering to her soul. In vain she 
sought consolation in the beautiful and 
impressive service. It was delivered in 
a tone and manner which, to Gertrude, 
were intolerable. It destroyed almost 
the power to make the responses. 

She could not endure it. Twice she 
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made the effort; and then, without 
word or explanation, or indeed observa- 
tion, she went with herson quietly back 
to the old meeting-house, and resumed 
her old seat. 

There was no attempt at remon- 
strance. Her case was that of the hard- 
ened apostate ; and she was left to the 
sentence, anathema maranatha, which 
the Rey. Croton Ellsworth pronounced 
with great solemnity. On the succeed- 
ing Sunday he preached a sermon from 
Hebrews vi. 4-6: 


“For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heav- 
enly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, 

‘And have tasted the good word of God 
and the powers of the world to come, 

“Tf they shall fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open shame.” 


I do not know how it happened, but 
every one in the congregation under- 
stood this discourse was prepared in 
consequence of the “lamentable back- 
From 


sliding cf the Widow Holt.” 
that day she was regarded by those in 
the “ church set” as an object of aver- 


sion. Little Bill came in for a share of 
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this, not universally, but from many. 
Harry Ellsworth, for example, taking 
the cue from his father’s conversation at 
the breakfast-table, thought it only fun 
to harry the little skeleton, as he called 
him. He would run against him, as if 
by mistake, and laugh to see him go 
down; or he would turn over his sled, 
or rub snow in his face on some pre- 
tended slight. Then he found a new 
name for him—‘ Cockeye.” It was 
generally adopted, not so much through 
bad feeling, or with any desire to ridi- 
cule, but trom the facility with which 
nicknames are seized on. It was after- 
ward modified to “ Cockee,” by which 
term he was generally known. For a 
time this produced little effect on him. 
He tried to laugh at his own misfor- 
tunes, and make the best of them; but 
when, in consequence, he found himself 
treated as half-idiot as well as half-de- 
formed, it roused a temper which soon 
became fierce and vindictive. 

Meanwhile the Rev. Croton Ellsworth 
pursued his triumphant career—the 
assumed representative of the meek and 
lowly OnE, who, nearly two thousand 
years before, had said, “ Come to me, all 
ye who are weary and heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LITTLE CLARA AND HER ACQUAINTANCES. 


ir was midsummer when the little 
‘Clara arrived at Scotenskopft. The 
long vacation had commenced, and the 
house and school-room were deserted. 

The great change in her situation and 
surroundings would seem to have had 
but little effect on her. She almost 
never made any allusion to her former 
home or to a recollection of former 
scenes. Once—it was the week after 
her arrival—there was the following 
‘brief colloquy, on the occasion of Miss 
Pettengill’s helping Clara to dress. 

Clara. Do you know why Dora did 
not come with me? 

Miss P. Who is Dora—your cousin ? 
Clara (laughing). My cousin! I mean 

‘black Dora. 


Miss P. And who is black Dora ? 

Clara. Black Dora used to be my 
nurse; but when I grew up—(the little 
thing was nearly eight)—she was my 
maid. Can you tell me why she did 
not come too ? 

Miss P. I cannot. Probably your 
uncle did not think it best. 

Clara (reflecting). I think, perhaps, 
I know why. 

A short silence ensues, 

Clara (musing). I wonder what will 
become of her! 

There being no response, the subject 
ended. It revealed the fact that Clara 
did think more than she expressed to 
Miss Pettengill, who, while she did 
not discourage conversation about tho 
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child’s former home, was careful not to 
provoke it. It is probable that Clara 
had received some instruction on this 
head from her mother; for she liked to 
talk, and never tired asking about the 
novelties which met her on every side. 
The long, regular line of perpendicular 
cliffs across the river, which we call the 
“ Palisades,” and which were in full 
view, was an object of great admiration 
and wonder. To Clara these magnifi- 
cent battlements were enchanted castles, 
filled with enchanted beings; and she 
could not understand why every body 
did not enjoy looking at them as she 
did. Then the river was so deep and 
clear, unlike the turbid waters of her 
native streams, and the boats and ships 
and steamers looked so cheerful passing 
up and down. 

Before the school should reassemble 
there was time for Clara to become ac- 
customed to these new pictures, so that 
she need not excite the laughter or curi- 
osity of her companions, So thought 


Miss Pettengill, who was doing all in 


her power to make her feel at home. 
At first she attempted to trace resem- 
blances between Clara and her mother. 
The task was difficult, since none really 
existed. She had now to deal with a 
superior soul, a larger intellect, and a 
more resolute will-—with a being totally 
different from the laughing, charming, 
pretty creature who had so captivated 
every body, and who was every body’s 
favorite—who was so yielding, so de- 
pendent, so winning, and so much 
liked. 

“Tt is best so,” exclaimed Mehitabel 
Pettengill, with asigh. “It is best so. 
It shall be a new ‘interest, not an old 
heartache revived.” 

And so it was ever after. She no 
longer thought of the little Clara in 
connection with a former period. The 
old memory was laid back in its place, 
only to return at intervals as a tender 
but sad recollection of the past. 

It was not long before a strong inter- 
est was ‘awakened in the new comer. 
Mehitabel was very careful how she be- 
trayed it, lest it might prove another 
disappointment. Sedate and thought- 
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ful as she always appeared, the heart 
of the schoolmistress was young. Her 
pupils instinctively understood this, and 
loved her because of it. She had la- 
bored a lifetime unremittingly to de- 
velop and improve them. It was a life 
unpretending, unambitious, uneventful. 
All the while a fresh heart beat under 
the formal outside, which sometimes 
rebelled against its lot. Yes, her pupils 
loved her; but how many, when they 
quitted the school, took any thought of 
Mehitabel Pettengill, communing with 
herself, sorrowing over their departure 
after so many years of happy inter- 
course? How many, indeed! No one 
knew what had been her early history. 
Had any thing occurred to make that 
face so pale, the eye so thoughtful, and 
the form so wasted—I mean any thing 
beyond what the deep mourning might 
indicate? Had there been a want, once 
filled, or thought to be, which, on the 
trial, gave only a residuum of withered 
leaves—bitter ashes? Was it out of 
some yearning for an object to love that 
she attached herself so to her pupils ? 

Who can tell ! 

With her brother it was different. 
Like Miss Pettengill, he was the most 
faithful of teachers ; but his delight was 
in the work itself, not in the individual 
—-in the study, not in the pupil. What 
to others seemed a task, was to him a 
perpetual pleasure. When his pupils 
left the school, it was a source of con- 
gratulation that he had made so much 
of them, and that they were ready to go. 
While his sister regarded a new comer 
as likely to prove a trial of her feelings, 
he looked with delight to fresh arrivals, 
eager to bring them under the test of 
his theory and practice of education. 

A rare, innocent, simple-hearted old 
pedant he was considered by many of 
his city “ patrons,” with a head crammed 
with a heap of useless lore—who had, 
nevertheless, an excellent faculty for 
teaching, and whose pupils made most 
satisfactory progress. 

Pedant, indeed! No man living had 
ever less claim to the title than Amos 
Pettengill. He was an indefatigable 
student, but not in the least cramped 
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by forms or mannerisms, nor had he the 
consciousness of his own merit or ac- 
quirements. He labored without stint 
to instruct and improve, and he had the 
gift of making serious things appear 
fresh and attractive. This he accom- 
plished by avoiding the beaten path, 
lest it should become tedious or dis- 
agreeable. Next to the Bible, he rever- 
enced the works of Plato. While his pu- 
pils might have turned to the inspired 
volume with a distaste produced by 
some unpleasant association, it was quite 
another thing to repeat from a great 
Grecian philosopher. 

Mr. Pettengill translated with care 
select passages, which all in school 
committed to memory and rehearsed 
dramatically in dialogue. The only 
freedom the teacher ever took with the 
text was translating, in certain instances, 
the word “ @cor”” (gods) into the name of 
the Supreme Being. 

It would seem very ridiculous, would 
it not, to witness, in a fashionable school 
of To-Day, boys and girls uniting in the 
following, which is taken from one of 
the extracts which Mr, Pettengill trans- 
lated from the “ First Alcibiades.” 


Soc. If aman acts badly, is he not misera- 
ble? 

Ale. Very much so, indeed. 

Soc. Then it is not possible for those who are 
neither wise nor good to be blessed with hap- 
piness ? 

Ale. There is no doubt of it. 

Soe. All bad men are then miserable ? 

Ale. Particularly so. 

Soc. Then it is not by riches that we can be 
exempted or extricated from misery, but by 
wise goodness ? 

Ale. Certainly. [And so on.] 

These exercises were brief and varied. 
The extracts: were from “ The Apology 
of Socrates,’ “The Phedo,” “The 
Timeus,” “The Gorgias,” “ Crito;” 
and to most of the older pupils they 
were always interesting. 

I dare say a majority of my readers 
will skip this page; but it will meet 
from some, I am confident, a genial 
appreciation. 


When Tom Castleton and Alf Du 
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Barry returned to school, early in the 
Autumn, they found Clara fairly in- 
stalled in her new home. 

Tom, it will be remembered, goes 
back with a light heart, relieved of the 
old nightmare which had so much tor- 
mented him. He still continued to re- 
gard things as they seemed—which will 
get him into trouble enough by and by; 
but for the present it makes matters 
only appear the brighter, even if they 
are not understood. S§o, for a time, 
Tom is content to enjoy what is around 
him, without vexing himself about the 
mystery which envelops the whole. 

It was the most natural thing in the 
world that these two New York lads 
should be attracted by the new scholar ; 
first because she was a girl, again be- 
cause she was from a long way off, and 
her manner was droll, and she looked 
odd to them. Besides, she was “ smart ;” 
they soon found that out, for, as a mat- 
ter of course, the first thing they did 
was to commence teasing her. She was 
such an “innocent,” Alf said, and be- 
lieved every thing any body told her; 
and he would amuse himself trying to 
impose on her credulity. It did not 
take Clara long to discover this; and 
then Alf was punished by finding him- 
self regarded as a boy on no account to 
be relied on. He was glad to retrieve 
his character by a pretty long career 
of undeviating good conduct. Tom’s 
mode of teasing was different. He would 
not mislead by wrong statements; but 
he liked to put questions, and to per- 
plex by supposed examples about right 
and wrong, wherein he would occasion- 
ally indulge in sophistry. He was much 
taken by Clara’s intelligence, and the 
quickness with which she soon learned 
to unmask and retort on him. 

As Tom and Alf had insensibly be- 
come not only intimate companions but 
loyal friends and allies, pledged to each 
other, “ rescue or no rescue,” espousing 
each other’s difficulties, ready to fight 
each other’s battles, and so forward, it 
came to be that Clara was admitted as 
a tiers état, and after a while she was 
entirely in their councils, and the trium- 
virate (if I may use the term where one 
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of the three is of the gentler sex) was 
complete. Clara, it is true, was not as 
far advanced as the boys. She was at 
least three years younger; but we all 
know that in childhood girls have alto- 
gether the advantage in quickness of 
perception and aptitude for learning. 
Clara was insensibly coming up to the 
standard of her two friends; and if she 
was not as forward as they, Tom used 
to remark that she said and did more 
to set them thinking than the teacher 
himself. 

Before this, however, Miss Pettengill’s 
plans for Clara had undergone an entire 
revolution. In the long summer vaca- 
tion which I have already mentioned, 
she had devoted a great deal of time to 
becoming well acquainted with her 
charge and in making her feel at home. 
She discovered, almost from the begin- 
ning, that Clara would never tax her 
solicitude in the way her mother had 
done. She was too well poised—she 
had too much self-respect. This appre- 
hension entirely allayed, the school- 


mistress began to indulge in other vis- 


ions. She would keep Clara near her; 
she would subject her to the most per- 
fect training ; she would watch and cul- 
tivate every thought and emotion; she 
would direct and assist every develop- 
ment, and would guard against every 
possible mistake by the most careful 
attention. 

Now, these were very foolish ideas, 
Could Miss Pettengill have been left free 
to her own clear, discriminating judg- 
ment, no one would pronounce against 
them sooner than she. But she was like 
a mother who had lost a beloved child 
through some imprudent exposure, and 
who becomes morbidly solicitous about 
the one remaining to her. The result 
was that Miss Pettengill, in keeping 
Clara so closely to herself, fostered her 
enthusiasm and romance to an unnat- 
ural degree. These are displayed, if 
ever, at an early age, when they require 
to be pruned and subdued, or possibly 
encouraged to expansion. Clara came 
under the first category: unfortunately, 
she was treated as if she belonged to the 
last. She gave signs of so much prom- 
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ise, she attracted her teacher by so many 
exhibitions, that her ordinary careful 
discrimination was completely lost sight 
of. It is true, there appeared nothing 
feverish or forced in Clara’s manifest- 
ations of feeling. Her enthusiasm was 
unbounded ; but it was mainly for what 
she saw in Nature, or about what she 
heard or could read of the heroic and 
good. But would it stop here? The 
exact peril could not be predicted, only 
that there was danger. 

A fortunate occurrence opened Miss 
Pettengill’s eyes before it was too late, 
and, as I have hinted, produced a com- 
plete change of regimen for the little 
lady. Iwill give an account of it. Her 
first season at Scotenskopft had been 
one of marvels to Clara. She had never 
before beheld snow ; she had never wit- 
nessed the formation of ice. The situa- 
tion of the school, on the high ridge 
above the village, was admirable for the 
display of the scenes of Winter. To 
look across to the Palisades, you could 
easily imagine the Storm-King dwelt 
there and held his revels, 

It happened this year that the snow 
fell early, and the cold was severe. The 
Hudson was frozen over. That mag- 
nificent water-course, so lately covered 
with every kind of vessel, was chained 
by the inexorable despot. Clara en- 
joyed it beyond measure, and never was 
tired of expressing her admiration. 

One morning, early in January, Miss 
Pettengill was roused from a. very satis- 
factory slumber by repeated knocks at 
her door. It was Clara. 

“ Aunt Mehitabel ”—so she was taught 
to call her— Aunt Mehitabel, you must 
get up and come to my window di- 
rectly.” 

The urgency of the summons was not 
to be resisted. In considerable alarm 
and but half awake, Miss Pettengill rose, 
and, opening her door in haste, followed 
the child to her own little chamber, 
which faced the east. There happened 
to be a full-moon. The plain beyond 
the house was covered with crusted 
snow, and the first glimmering streaks 
of daylight were visible. 

“Look!” exclaimed Clara; “look! 
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There is the moonlight and the day- 
light and the morning-star ! ” 

The schoolmistress did look. But, 
beyond a single glance, not through the 
window, at the scene which had been 
pointed out, but at the child who was 
standing before her, with bare fect, in 
her night-gown. 

It was an intensely cold morning, the 
thermometer several degrees below zero. 
There she stood, her face glowing in a 
fine frenzy, and her eyes exhibiting a 
strange lustre. The first feeling of Miss 
Pettengill was one of sheer vexation at 
being summoned from a comfortable 
bed to witness an ordinary Winter land- 
scape; but the expression of Clara’s 
face, as she pointed with an air of tri- 
umph to the scene, disarmed her. An- 
other look at the child’s burning face 
opened a new train of thought. The 
transition from one extreme of fecling 
to another is rapid. And the transition 
was made. 

“Are you not glad I called you?” 
she asked, as if certain what the reply 
would be. 

“Very glad—very glad, indeed,” was 
the honest response. 

As soon as she could do so without 
appearing to be too precipitate, Miss 
Pettengill put Clara back in bed, and 
retraced her steps to her own room, her 
teeth chattering with the cold while 
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she repeated, “ Very glad—very glad, 
indeed.—What have I been doing?” 
she continued. “I have come near 
ruining the child. Where were my 
eyes? Of what was I thinking? I 
have kept her altogether too much : she 
must have more play, more sliding 
down-hill, more tumbles in the snow, 
more games. I will take her into the 
kitchen, and she shall learn how pies 
and krullers are made. I am yet in 
time.” 

It is with satisfaction I record the 
change in affairs. It would not be at 
all to my taste to write the history of a 
little girl of eight, addicted to rousing 
honest people from their beds at day- 
break of a cold morning in January, to 
show them the sheen of the moonlight, 
or the glitter of the morning-star, 
though both are doubtless very fine in 
their way. 

Clara soon learned to enjoy outdoor 
sports. She grew hardy and robust; 
none of her companions were more en- 
during or more fond of play. She re- 
mained always slight in person, and her 
complexion never changed from a clear 
pale. That, however, was natural. She 
enjoyed good health and firm nerves, 
and she had, very generally, to be called 
more than once in the morning, instead 
of lying awake an hour before day- 
light. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BATTLE OF SCOTENSKOPFT. 


As time advanced—and we are now 
on to the second Winter—it produced a 
very unhappy effect on Bill Hglt. He had 
become, from an easy, accommodating, 
happy-hearted child, bitter, morose, and 
furious of temper. It was owing prin- 
cipally to Harry Ellsworth. This lad, 
taking his cue from the sermon his 
father launched at the head of the 
young widow, commenced, entirely for 
his own amusement, a series of petty 
persecutions of little Bill. He could do 
this with greater freedom, because Bill 
was the elder by more than a year, and 
it did not look like persecution. But 


Bill was a puny, delicate child, and 
Harry strong, robust, and large of his 


age. At last Bill began to resort to the 
ordinary defence of the weaker. He 
would throw sticks or stones, or any 
thing he could lay his hand on, at his 
enemy, which gave Harry an excuse for 
severe retaliation—all, of course, un- 
known to the principal of the Select 
School. 

On one occasion Bill Holt had been 
stung to madness by being thrown into 
a snow-bank by Harry Ellsworth, in the 
presence of several girls—among whom 
was the little Virginia—who all joined 
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in the general laughter. Bill rose with 
revenge in his soul, and prepared what 
boys call an ice-ball, which is made by 
dropping a snow-ball in water and 
squeezing it till it becomes hard as ice. 
This he discharged full at his antago- 
nist. The shot took effect on his arm, 
and no doubt was a pretty severe hit. 
In return, Harry, after a considerable 
chase, caught “ Cockeye,” and proceed- 
ed to hold his head under the snow. 

At first Bill was too proud to utter 
an exclamation ; but finding his breath 
failing, he commenced to cry out as 
loud as he could. It only caused Harry 
to crowd his head deeper in the bank. 
At this moment Alf and Tom, with 
Clara and several others, came up. 

“He is murdering him,” exclaimed 
Clara in alarm. 

Alf and Tom both sprang forward. 

“ One is sufficient; let me deal with 
him,” said Alf, whe was a little in ad- 
vance. 

“T say, you have punished him 
enough,” said he, going up to Harry. 

“Mind your own business, Mr. Du 
Barry,” said the other, giving another 
push to the prostrate boy, who appeared 
fo be losing the power of utterance. 

It was the work of an instant for Alf 
to seize Harry Ellsworth by the collar 
and pull him off his victim. Harry rose, 
prepared to turn with fury on his new 
foe. 

“ Look here,” said Alf, quietly, “I am 
willing to stop where we are. I don’t 
want the name of fighting a boy young- 
er than I am.” 

“ T suppose you are afraid I shall serve 
you as I did Squinteye there,” said 
Harry, tauntingly. 

“ Very much afraid, indeed,” said Alf, 
in the same tone. 

This was more than the other could 
bear, and he threw himself on Alf with 
great rage. They were not unequally 
matched, either for size or strength, 
though Alf was the oldest. He had, 
however, learned some “ trick of fence” 
in the city gymnasium during his vaca- 
tions, which he brought to bear on 
Harry, and which soon resulted in his 
giving him a bloody nose and a blackeye. 
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Seeing the fortune of the day likely 
to turn against his friend, Charley 
Graves promptly came to the rescue, 
which immediately brought out Tom 
Castleton ; and this, in turn, enlisted an- 
other village-boy, until the fight became 
general. 

I will not say that the girls on both 
sides did not, in a measure, engage also. 
Certainly, as army-nurses, giving aid and 
comfort to the wounded, they were very 
efficient. Indeed, it is my impression 
they permitted themselves also to serve 
in the light-artillery, discharging snow- 
balls in each other’s faces. I know this, 
that Clara Digby exhibited not only 
no alarm, fear, or repugnance to what 
was going on, but she stood resolutely 
by, encouraging both Alf and Tom to 
do their work well, and show no quar- 
ter! 

You see, ** blood will tell.” 
your father’s own child, Clara. 

How long the fight would have lasted, 
and what would have been the ultimate 
returns of killed and wounded, I do not 
know, for Mr. Pettengill, coming at this 
juncture from the post-office, found him- 
self in the midst of it. 

At first he could not believe the evi- 
dence of his senses, It must be, he 
thought, a set of rowdies from the city; 
but the size of the combatants unde- 
ceived him. Still it was impossible to 
distinguish any individuals, the confu- 
sion was so great. Some of the girls 
he did recognize. 

Coming up to Clara, who was in the 
act of discharging a snow-ball at a large 
village-girl, he asked her sternly what all 
this meant. She was too much excited 
to pay any attention to him, but con- 
tinued to load and fire with great regu- 
larity. 

“ Are they possessed !” he exclaimed. 
“Where is Miss Pettengill?” Then 
rushing into the thickest of the combat, 
he cried out two or three times in a tone 
of real authority, ‘ Boys, desist.” 

The effect was magical. Discipline 
was at once restored. The boys stopped 
as if by common consent. Bloody noses 
were wiped, caps were sought after and 
reclaimed ; the scholars from the village 
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turned silently down the hill toward 
their homes, while the boarders were 
marshalled into the house. 

No such scene ever occurred before in 
the annals of the Select School. What 
a commentary on human passions! 
After all the careful training, the kind 
teachings, the excellent instructions, the 
moral lessons, the select readings from 
our Grecian philosopher! A single 
spark had fired the magazine, and the 
passions were aflame. 

A few years ago, when all Europe was 
in a quiescent state, we were told by the 
worthy members of our Peace Societies 
that, under the enlightened and Chris- 
tianized spirit of the age, wars were 
thenceforth impossible. The era of 
peace and good-will had begun, and 
was always to continue; for should, by 
any chance, a difficulty arise, it would 
speedily be settled by friendly arbitra- 
ment. 

Just as this highly satisfactory judg- 
ment was proclaimed, a speck of trouble 
appeared in the East, which soon in- 
volved Russia and the Turk, with 
France, England, and Sardinia, in a 
bloody contest. Rapidly followed the 
fight of Austria with France and Italy, 
succeeded by the brutal raid of Prussia 
to rob Denmark. Then came the furi- 
ous contest between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, Italy and the German states. All 
Europe was ablaze, and the Peace So- 
ciety confounded. 

It was the fight of Scotenskopft over 
again, only on a more enlarged and 
sanguinary scale. 

Who will tell me how strife and 
bloodshed shall in very practice be end- 
ed? Iwill call such a one Doctor of 
the Divine ! 


All this time, little Bill Holt was 


lying on the snow insensible. He came 
near being left there; for the origin of 
the fight was soon lost sight of in the 
fury of the contest. 

Mr. Pettengill discovered him, as he 
turned to bring up the rear, after the 
field had been vacated. Nobody had 
thought of Bill. It is curious enough, 
but true. 
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The schoolmaster took the boy in his 
arms—he was very light—and carried 
him into the house, and placed him on 
his own bed; then he applied such re- 
storatives as were at hand. 

Bill presently opened his eyes. Be- 
fore he did so, Mr. Pettengill had op- 
portunity to remark how frail and at- 
tenuated he was. His face, always 
pale, was perfectly bloodless. His eye- 
lids were closed, and the long black 
lashes and dark eyebrows contrasted 
strikingly with the extreme whiteness 
of the forehead and cheeks. No one 
could tell that he was squint-eyed now. 
His features were regular, and struck 
Mr. Pettengill, as he bent over him, as 
having great beauty. 

“Tam all right, ma; don’t you cry,” 
were his first words, uttered with diffi- 
culty. 

Shortly he seemed to discover where 
he was, and tried to get up; but Mr. 
Pettengill prevented him. 

“You must lie quite still, till you are 
better,” he said. 

“T am well enough,” replied Bill; 
“and mother will be anxious if I stay 
away any longer.” 

“ What was the matter?” asked the 
teacher. 

“ Oh, nothing much.” 

“ Has any one been hurting you?” 

“Me? No, indeed!” 

Bill would have died rather than 
make any complaint. 

“ Very extraordinary,” muttered Mr. 
Pettengill. 

A little while after, Tom Castleton 
came in to see Bill; and, finding the boy 
still anxious to go, offered to draw him 
home on his sled. This was declined, 
though Bill did not object to Tom’s 
going along just for company ; but after 
they had got a little way, he grew faint, 
and was willing to accept Tom’s ofier, 
which was renewed. 

Bill stayed home from school a week, 
and Tom used to go and see him every 
day. He was surprised to find him so 
intelligent ; but he was terribly shocked 
to discover what a bitter fellow he was, 
and how desperately he would talk. 
Tom could not help being attracted 
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towards the strange boy. Bill’s illness 
thus brought the two together, and they 
became well acquainted. This had an 
important bearing on Bill, as we shall 
by and by see. 

Up to that time he had not been inti- 
mate with any one. He lived a sort of 
Parthian life from the moment he left 
the house, each morning, till he returned 
to it. At home he experienced his 
mother’s tenderness to the fullest possi- 
ble degree; but he kept from her all 
his troubles and concealed the gall and 
wormwood that filled his soul. In 
short, he never confided to her—he was 
too proud and self-willed—so that he 
lost the benefit of a mother’s influence. 
I dare not say altogether; for, while his 
nature was not softened—indeed, grew 
harder—his heart was touched by her 
unremitting solicitude. He loved her, 
and was devoted to her; and it is much 
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to love, even your mother to whom your 
affection is due. 

Mr. and Miss Pettengill took a wise 
course in relation to the fray. No allu- 
sion whatever was made to it in school. 
It is true, certain boys, including Alf 
and Tom, Harry and Charley, were 
treated to some private conversations 
by the teacher. I can find no evidence 
that a single word was spoken to any 
of the girls. Mr. and Miss Pettengill 
were certainly wise in their generation 
in the management of a school. 

With the exception of some bruised 
faces and discolored eyes, which re- 
quired time for restoration, there was 
no token whatever in the appearance of 
the scholars or in their bearing toward 
each other of the contest of which I 
have given a veracious history. 

The peace of Europe was restored. ' 


x. 


BILL MOLT COMMITS SACRILEGE ! 


YEARs came and went, and the Select 
School kept on in its undeviating course. 
Scarcely a pupil is in attendance who 
was there when I first introduced it to 
the reader. New faces with new char- 
acters present themselves, to go over the 
old routine. Tom and Alf have gone 
to the Round Hill Academy, prepara- 
tory to entering college. These lads 
are sixteen years old. Bill Holt is six- 
teen also. He has grown quite tall, and 
looks paler and thinner than ever, He 
has continued at the Select School— 
against the rule, it is true; but Mr, and 
Miss Pettengill relaxed in this instance, 
for a remarkable change came over Bill 
after the affair with Harry: I mean 
with respect to attention to his studies, 
He manifested « strong desire to learn 
(he was careless before), which the prin- 
cipals were glad to encourage. Not- 
withstanding this change, he became 
more and more solitary in his habits, 
and, except for his acquaintance with 
Tom, would have been completely iso- 
lated. 

Tom had been a year at Round Hill, 


and was on a visit to Scotenskopft, 
where both Alf and he came with great 
regularity every vacation, doubtless to 
keep up their acquaintance with their 
excellent teachers, with whom they 
were favorites. It is to be remarked 
that these youths (boys no longer), who 
were intimate and confidential and truly 
loyal with each other, and who were 
always together,—I say it is remarkable 
that they never visited Scotenskopft in 
company. What could it mean? It 
was probably mere’ accident that when 
Tom was ready, Alf had a sick head- 
ache; and when Alf was ready, Tom 
had an engagement with his father, the 
Doctor. 

Clara Digby was now thirteen. She 
was nearly full-grown, and—I need add 
nothing more at present. 

T was saying that Tom was on a visit 
to Scotenskopft. It was on this occa- 
sion that Bill Holt partially opened his 
plans to his old schoolmate, in the fol- 
lowing dialogue : 

Bill. I want you to help me get a 
place in New York. 
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Tom. Certainly; I will do my best. 
What is more, I will speak to father. 

Bill. What do you think I am after ? 

Tom. I am sure I can’t tell. 

Bill. I want a situation in Abbott's 
soap and candle establishment. 

Tom. Why, Bill, what possesses you ? 

Bill (fiercely). I will tell you, Tom: 
to make money. 

Tom. And how do you expect to 
muke money that way ? 

Bill, That’s my secret. I tell you my 
object, and ask you to help me. You 
are the only living soul I would ask, if 
I starved to death. 

Tom. Nonsense, Bill! When will you 
get over talking such stuff ? 

Bill. Not till I get even with some 
people. 

Tom. I think we can manage this 
easily enough. Mr, Abbott is one of 
my father’s patients. 

Bill. You wiil try? 

Tom. Right away. What sort of a 
place do you wish ? 

Bill. I don’t care a ——. Tonly want 
to get inside the establishment. 

Tom was as good as his word. By 
dint of his importunity, the Doctor was 
forced to set scriously to work; and 
the result was, word was sent to Bill 
that he could come as soon as he liked, 
on a trifling weekly stipend, hardly 
sufficient to give him food and lodg- 
ing. 

It was the first time, in the boy’s rec- 
ollection, that he ever felt a sensation 
of joy. Here was freedom at last. 

He had now to satisfy his mother. 
Tt was not very difficult. He was old 
enough to earn his living; and it was 
time to begin. This was undeniable. 
He would come often to see her, Before 
long she could go to New York, and 
keep house for him. How delightful! 

Bill had acquired an excellent Eng- 
lish education. Following his tastes, 
he had, the last year, devoted himself 
to chemistry. It delighted the heart 
of Mr. Pettengill to have a pupil so 
thoroughly intent on study. 

The day of his deliverance had come. 

It was a pleasant morning, about the 
middle of May, that Bill, with knapsack 
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thrown over his shoulders, started for 
New York. 

His mother watched him from the 
window till he turned the corner. She 
had not spoken a word of caution or 
advice to him, about the city-life to 
which he was going. She knew per- 
fectly well it was unnecessary. She 
did desire to allude to his religious 
feelings; but she was afraid. Some- 
thing in Bill’s manner repelled her, 
But as she threw her arms around him, 
she whispered, “ May the Holy Spirit 
be your comforter !” 

Bill started as if something had stung 
him. Kissing his mother hastily, he left 
the house. 

It would have been easy enough for 
him to take the train (the railway was 
now finished), by which he could reach 
town in three quarters of an hour. His 
mood, however, was to walk. Ie want- 
ed four or five hours’ sharp exercise to 
settle his feelings and bring his thoughts 
into another channel. 

He pursued his way slowly toward 
the main road. Before reaching it, he 
turned into a street which ran parallel 
with it, and walked on till he came op- 
posite the church of the Apostolic Suc 
cession, 

A church-spire means a great many 
things. I always say that to myself 
when I see one. 

In the city it means embellishment, 
rivalry, social gatherings, flirtations, 
marriages, wedding-parties, deaths, and 
burials. It means ambition for distinc- 
tion for superior holiness, for promi- 
nence in church-government, for ad- 
miration and applause. 

It means, moreover, that we are selfish 
and corrupt in our daily practice; but 
there is something, once a-week, we can 
point to as an ofiset. 

In the country the church-spire has 
fewer of these significations. On the 
frontiers none of them. There it means 
dependence on God and the necessity 
to acknowledge it. 

But everywhere—in town, country, 
and wilderness—a church-spire is a con- 
fession that there is anxiety about what 
wiil come hereafter. 
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[Hereinabove I except the humble— 
lowly in spirit, I mezn—to whom the 
church-spire is an assuring token of God 
and His presence. ] 

Bill Holt came opposite the church 
of the Apostolic Succession. Then he 
stopped. 

First he took a deliberate survey up 
and down the road. There was no one 
in sight. He satisfied himself of that. 
Clenching his hand, he shook his slen- 
der fist at the edifice with a concen- 
trated venom. 

What did Bill Holt mean? I do not 
suppose he exactly knew himself. What- 
ever it was, he lacked, it would appear, 
the courage to be seen in the act. So 
much, at least, remained of the old ven- 
eration. 

It might have been an outlet to all 
the accumulated bitterness of his past 
years; but why direct his spite to the 
church-building ? Probably he associ- 
ated it with his mother’s enemy and 
persecutor, as he considered him—the 
Rey. Croton Ellsworth. 

After this ebullition, and quite satis- 
fied there was no witness, Bill proceeded 
with a lighter step, and, reaching the 
highway, soon put himself en route for 
the metropolis. 

The Rev. Croton Ellsworth saw him 
all the while: saw him coming down 
the road: saw him stop and look care- 
fully about him: saw him shake his 
puny fist at holy church: saw all this, 
with some such satisfaction as a police- 
detective feels when, to his joy, he dis- 
covers that the suspected wretch he has 
so long been watching turns out really 
to be the criminal he seeks. 

The next Sabbath the story of Bill 
Holt was narrated to the Sunday-school 
children, with embellishments. The 
clergyman began by giving an account 
of “the boy’s mother,” and “ her back- 
sliding.” In natural consequence fol- 
lowed, said the reverend gentleman, the 
dreadful apostasy of her child, ending 
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in bold and impious sacrilege. The arm 
thus raised against the church could 
never prosper. It would wither and 
shrivel in token of God’s wrath. 

How the children trembled! How 
glad they were that they were not Bill 
Holt or Bill Holt’s mother ! 

I think there were some tender hearts 
who felt sorry for Bill. The Rey. Cro- 
ton Ellsworth felt only a stern, grim 
joy! 

The next week poor Mrs. Holt heard 
of it. I do not know how. It came, 
like all evil tidings, on the wings of the 
wind. She was so distressed and shock- 
ed, she thought of going at once and 
inquire of the clergyman if the story 
could be true. She was dissuaded by 
Miss Pettengill, who called on her the 
same day, and who insisted on taking 
such a charitable view of the whole 
affair, even if it were true, that the 
widow felt quite relieved. Mehitabel 
Pettengill proved, indeed, an angel of 
mercy on this occasion. Mrs. Holt was 
becoming morbid on the subject, and 
the clear, humanizing view which the 
schoolmistress tock of “a boy’s freak” 
was very consoling to her. 

It was no boy’s freak, nevertheless. 

Neither was it in any sense what the 
Rey. Croton Ellsworth represented it to 
be. 


Bill Holt reached New York by the 
Eighth Avenue early in the afternoon, 
his nerves braced, his spirits, for the 
time, buoyant, his purpose fixed. He 
walked along till he came to Twenty- 
Third-street, into which he turned, when 
the beauty of the city, as he reached 
Madison Square, burst on him. He did 
not féel solitary or bewildered. Neither 
the magnificence of the scene nor the 
crowd of persons and equipages op- 
pressed him. He raised himself erect, 
and gazed proudly around. “ Here,” 
he exclaimed aloud, “ here I am one of 
them!” 
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NAPOLEON AT GOTHA. 


I. 


WE walk amid the currents of actions left undone, 

The germs of deeds that wither, before they see the sun. 
For every sentence uttered, a million more are dumb: 
Men’s lives are chains of chances, and History their sum. 


It. 


Not he, the Syracusan, but each enpurpled lord 

Must eat his banquet under the hair-suspended sword ; 
And one swift breath of silence may fix or change the fate 
Of him whose force is building the fabric of a State. 


rit, 


Where o’er the windy uplands the slated turrets shine, 
Duke August ruled at Gotha, in Castle Friedenstein,— 

A handsome prince ard courtly, of light and shallow heart, 
No better than he should be, but with a taste for Art. 


IV. 


The fight was fought at Jena, eclipsed was Prussia’s sun, 
And by the French invaders the land was overrun ; 

But while the German people were silent in despair, 
Duke August painted pictures, and curled his yellow hair. 


Vv. 


Now, when at Erfurt gathered the ruling royal clan, 
Themselves the humble subjects, their lord the Corsican, 
Each bade to ba!l and banquet the sparer of his line: 
Duke August with the others, to Castle Friedenstein. 


VI. 
° 


Then were the larders rummaged, the forest-stags were slain, 
The tuns of oldest vintage showered out their golden rain ; 
The towers were bright with banners—but all the people said : 
“ We, slaves, must feed our master—would God that he were dead!” 


Vil. 


They drilled the ducal guardsmen, men young and straight and tall, 
To form a double column, from gate to castle-wall ; 

And as there were but fifty, the first must wheel away, 

Fall in beyond the others, and lengthen the array. 
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Virl. 


“ Parbleu!” Napoleon muttered: “ Your Highness’ guards I prize, 
So young and strang and handsome, and all of equal size!” 

“ You, Sire,” replied Duke August, “ may have as fine, if you 
Will twice or thrice repeat them, as I am forced to do!” 


IX. 


Now, in the Castle household, of all the folk, was one 

Whose heart was hot within him, the Ducal Huntsman’s son; 
A proud and bright-eyed stripling ; scarce fifteen years he had, 
But free of hall and chamber: Duke August loved the lad. 


x. 


He saw the forceful homage; he heard the shouts that came 
From base throats, or unwilling, but equally of shame: 

He thought : “ One man has done it—one life would free the land, 
But all are slaves and cowards, and none will lift a hand ! 


xi. 


“My grandsire hugged a bear to death, when broke his hunting-spear ; 
And has this little Frenchman a muzzle I should fear ? 
If kings are cowed, and princes, and all the land is scared, 
Perhaps a boy can show them the thing they might have dared!” 


XII, 


Napoleon on the morrow was coming once again, 

(And all the castle knew it) without his courtly train ; 

And, when the stairs were mounted, there was no other road 
But one long, lonely passage, to where the Duke abode. 


XIII. 


None guessed the secret purpose the silent stripling kept. 
Deep in the night he waited, and, when his father slept, 
Took from the rack of weapons a musket old and tried, 
And cleaned the lock and barrel, and laid it at his side. 


xIV. 


He held it fast in slumber, he lifted it in dreams 
Of sunlit mountain-forests and stainless mountain-streams ; 
And in the morn he loaded—the load was bullets three : 
“For Deutschland—for Duke August—and now the third for me!” 


xv. 


“ What! ever wilt be hunting?” the stately Marshal cried ; 
“Tl fetch a stag of twenty!” the pale-faced boy replied, 
As, clad in forest color, he sauntered through the court, 
And said, when none could hear him: “ Now, may the time be short!” 
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XVI. 


The corridor was vacant, the windows full of sun; 

He stole within the midmost, and primed afresh his gun; 
Then stood, with all his senses alert in ear and eye 

To catch the lightest signal that showed the Emperor nigh, 


XVII. 


A sound of wheels: a silence: the muffled sudden jar 

Of guards their arms presenting : a footstep mounting far, 
Then nearer, briskly nearer—a footstep, and alone! 

And at the farther portal appeared Napoleon ! 


XVII. 


Alone, his hands behind him, his firm and massive head 
With brooded plans uplifted, he came with measured tread : 
And yet, those feet had shaken the nations from their poise, 
And yet, that will to shake them depended on the boy’s! 


xIx. 


With finger on the trigger, the gun held hunter-wise, 

His rapid heart-beats sending the blood to brain and eyes, 
The boy stood, firm and deadly—another moment’s space, 
And then the Emperor saw him, and halted, face to face. 


xX. 


A mouth as cut in marble, an eye that pierced and stung 
As might a god’s, all-seeing, the soul of one so young: 
A look that read his secret, that lamed his callow will, 
That inly smiled, and dared him his purpose to fulfil ! 


XXI. 


As one a serpent trances, the boy, forgetting all, 

Felt but that face, nor noted the harmless musket’s fall ; 

Nor breathed, nor thought, nor trembled ; but, pale and cold as stone, 
Saw pass, nor look behind him, the calm Napoleon. 


XXII, 


And these two kept their secret ; but from that day began 
The sense of fate and duty that made the boy a man; 
And still he lives to tell it,—and, better, lives to say : 

“ God’s purposes were grander: He thrust me from His way!” 
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First of all, a plea for the Nose—the 
Nose, that misunderstood and much- 
ridiculed organ. 

There are five senses, are there not ? 
And the sense of smell is one of them. 
And the Nose is the organ thereof. And 
the Nose saith unto the Mouth and Ear 
and Eye and Fingers, “‘ Am I not a sense 
and a brother?” While Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Tasting, Feeling are honored and 
privileged and educated, poor Smelling 
must forsooth have an equivocal posi- 
tion, and stand out in the cold often- 
times, like the servant of the others, 
when he is fairly entitled to equal suf- 
frage, and equal rights, privileges, edu- 
cation. And why these eternal jokes 
about the Nose? Is he not a member 


of the facial family, born and bred in 
respectable society, besides being a most 


useful, quite indispensable partner in the 
firm? But we need not argue his case. 
Common sense admits him among the 
senses. Common sense allows that he is 
respectable and useful; and yet you 
cannot speak of the Nose as you can of 
the Eye and Ear. The other four senses 
have clubbed together since Adam’s fall, 
and formed a sort of oligarchy, and the 
fifth sense is like a third estate—nay, 
worse ; he is in some respects treated as 
the descendants of Ham are treated by 
the Caucasian. And in spite of any 
declaration of in@ependence, which de- 
clares him the equal of his brothers, he 
is laughed at or treated in silent con- 
tempt as an inferior. And yet the Nose 
is of the same color and blood as the 
rest of the family. True, he is some- 
times red and deformed, or out of draw- 
ing. There be huge bottle noses, pug 
noses, hooked noses, crooked noses, 
retroussé noses, but there are also hand- 
some noses. And, indeed, I am not sure 
that the Nose is not the index of the 
whole facial dial-plate. At any rate, he 
is a most important feature in the ex- 
pression of character. Why should 
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Nature give him such. prominence, ex- 
cept for highly ornamental as well as 
useful purposes? In fine, a wide field 
is open here for the physiognomical 
philosopher, But we must leave it; for 
our subject is the Nose’s spirit, not its 
form—its functions and rights and aspi- 
rations, not its external appearance. 
One of the usual ways of opening a 

subject of this sort, is to string together 
quotations from the poets apropos to the ' 
sense under consideration. But I will 
not inflict the poets upon the reader. 
It is sufficient to say that the poets have 
as much to say of sweet odors as of 
sweet sounds and beautiful objects. 
Surely, smelling is more poetical than 
tasting. The olfactory nerve should 
stand in relation to the gustatory, as the 
soul to the body. Odor is far more 
airy and subtle than taste. It is also 
prior in the natural order. The nostrils 
take the precedence, and are the first 
judges and critics and teachers of the 
tongue and stomach. The Nose is a 
dietetic president, an honorable chief- 
justice, always attending court and de- 
ciding grave questions for the happi- 
ness and health of those plebeian digest- 
ive organs. What would the Citizens’ 
Association and the Board of Health 
and the Sanitary Commission be with- 
out him?—what the cooks and the 
butchers and the doctors? Or, if you 
go lower in the scale of organizations, 
see what a wonderful thing is the sense 
of smell in animals. We never cease to 
admire the mystery of the dog's scent. 
It is eyes, ears, and feeling to the canine 
race. When my terrier, Argus, makes 
a shrewd guess at your habits and asso- 
ciations and character by nository in- 
spection, and is never mistaken when 
his fellow-dogs are in question, or when 
he tracks his master for miles by the 
clairvoyance which only dogs’ noses are 
endowed with, I can wonder at nothing 
that table-tippings accomplish. Per- 
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haps the elephant, with that unaccount- 
able proboscis of his which is both 
hand and nose, has about as acute and 
subtle perceptions of what is what in 
character as any other quadruped—un- 
less it be my Argus; for I know him to 
be as wise as Solomon or Socrates. 

I often ask myself, Why should not 
the pleasure we derive from pleasant 
and delicious odors be extended, en- 
riched and elevated, till these winged 
ministers between sense and soul become 
as highly appreciated as music and 
painting, or at least as delicate wines 
and spices and fruits ? 

Perhaps the age is too gross and ma- 
terial to put this high estimate upon the 
aromal facts of nature and art. Per- 
haps the other four senses, which I typi- 
fied as an oligarchy, are apt to be a des- 
potism also, and lord it too exclusively 
in the realms of pleasure. Perhaps some 
future century, when grave political, 
financial, and social questions are set- 
tled forever, will find leisure to take up 
this long-neglected science and art of 
Aromatology. After the African has 
moved forward to his right position in 
the scale of humanity; after woman has 
all that she needs, to take her fitting 
place beside man in society ; after tem- 
perance societies cease, because men 
have no cause to be intemperate; and 
wise marriage-laws have made libertin- 
age next to impossible ; after every citi- 
zen shall have become a member of the 
great humane society, and even boys 
shall spare the innocent snakes and tur- 
tles and frogs, and scientific cooks shall 
boil no live lobsters, and the pretty 
songsters that sing and fly and fill the 
air with their “ sweet jargoning,” shall 
not need legal protection from stones 
and gunpowder—then will the science 
of Odors be opened to the million. The 
long-neglected olfactory will be edu- 
cated, and mankind will be lifted to 
new esthetic heights by perfumes culti- 
vated or created expressly for the age. 
There will, of course, be as great a va- 
riety of tastes as there are for pictures 
or music. There will be those who pre- 
fer the simple rustic smells of woods 
and fields—birch and sassafras, clover 
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and new-mown hay, sweet-brier and 
honeysuckle, or plain mint and penny- 
royal. There will be enthusiasts for the 
garden-odors of pinks and June roses, 
lilacs, verbenas, lilies of the valley, helio- 
tropes, or the more complicated and 
fuller fragrance of tuberose, cape 
jessamine, orange-flowers, and magno- 
lias. In those days merchants will im- 
port and export works of art in hermet- 
ically-sealed bottles; and elaborate 
essences of India and Arabia, in quaint 
vials, will draw crowds of critics and 
connoisseurs, and gifted and cultivated 
noses will recognize the various climes 
and zones by a whiff. There will be the 
simple extracts of flowers for the parlor 
—the artful combinations of many odors 
for the boudoir—the spicy incense that 
burns and smoulders in vaulted churches 
—and the appetizing smells of delicate 
soups or ripe fruits for the dining-room. 
All countries and climates will be repre- 
sented by their aromas, There will be 
tea-odors from China, and sandal-wood 
from India, and mocha from Arabia, 
and chocolate from Spain, mingling 
their delicate suggestions with Russian 
odors of shelved books in spacious libra- 
ries and the fumes of the more doubtful 
Cuban weed. (And, apropos to tobacco, 
perhaps some unobjectionable substitute 
for this will be discovered, and some 
new, strange odor will take the place 
of what now repels and disgusts so 
many in the pipes and cigars of this 
Nicotinian age.) Accomplished aroma- 
ticians will be able to identify the cli- 
mate, latitude, and rank of an odor, and 
men and women will be known by the 
atmosphere they carry with them. 
Flowers are poetry, and always have 
been, from Eve and Paradise to the 
present day. But how much more 
poetic and spiritual when perfume is 
added to their colors and forms! Shall 
an artist paint you a rose and call it a 
work of art, and shail not the aromati- 
cian who preserves this most delicious 
of all perfumes, be worthy of some hon- 
or as an artist? A fragrance that’ sets 
you dreaming of youth and sunshine and 
beauty, and calls up as vague and un- 
speakable longings as are stirred by the 
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strains of Beethoven or Mozart, or the 
colors of Claude and Titian, has surely 
a legitimate place in the world of art. 

And why speak of the suggestiveness 
there is in odors? “ How well I re- 
member,” says a fair friend at my side, 
“though so long ago, how my grand- 
mother’s scented drawers used to breathe 
of violets and lavender, and how they 
sweetened the cleun linen that lay in 
them! Even now violets and lavender 
will always call up the image of that 
old polished wardrobe, with its drawers 
and keyholes thickly embossed with 
brass—the little chamber shaded by 
rustling elms and vines peeping into the 
window—the old family Bible that 
stood on a table in the corner, under the 
sloping roof—and the good old lady 
herself with her ruffled caps and gray 
silk dress, so neat and orderly, and dif- 
fusing tidiness and comfort all through 
the trim little cottage!” 

Wonderful is this link between odors 
and memories, A sprig of wild mint 
or pennyroyal takes me back to early 
childhood and sunny fields bordered by 
old oaks and chestnuts, and down the 
fox-grape hollows, all now grown vision- 
ary in the distance. A breeze across a 
barn in mid-winter will set us in the 
summer-fields amid the new-mown hay 
and the songs of the bobolinks and the 
murmur of the woods. 

None the less are odors linked with 
the airy brood of the imagination, An 
orange-bud will carry us to Sorrento— 
a rose to Persia and the Puradise of the 
Houris. Even the scent from a city 
warehouse will send us far out to sea, 
away to China and the “wealth of 
Ormus and of Ind.” 

Every one with the least musical ear 
knows how subtle and powerful is the 
link between certain tunes or passages 
of music and persons, places, scenes 
associated with them; how they set us 
musing on the past, and unlock the 
mysterious chambers of memory. Not 
less subtle and powerful are the en- 
chantments of odors. There is as much 
poetry in them as in sights and sounds, 
A lady with a sandal-wood fan will dif- 
fuse around the room delicate dreams 
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of Araby the Blest. The rose in her 
hair or on her bosom, the bouquet she 
holds in her hand, the faint perfume of 
her dress, will carry one’s thoughts not 
only to the flower-garden and the con- 
servatory, but to all the amenities of 
refined female society. She will move 
about among those of the coarser sex 
like the sweeet south. She will bring 
with her everywhere a suggestion of 
refined culture and Christian civiliza- 
tion, As the dainty Leigh Hunt sings, 
or as he makes the flowers sing : 
‘* Know you not our only 
Rival flower, the human? 


Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 
Joy-abundant woman !”? 


How can there be wrath and harsh 
words and brutal deeds in a room where 
flowers are breathing out the perfumes 
which seem so naturally absorbed by 
woman that they may be called femi- 
nine, adding the last touch of beauty to 
her person by their odors as by their 
forms and colors ? 

Now the question is, Shall we leave 
these delicate instruments of sense as 
mere accidental pleasures, or shall we 
take them up into the regions of science 
and art, and make them not only sources 
of sensuous pleasure, but educators in 
the process of cultivating the imagina- 
tion and refining the tone of society ? 
If sweet and rare odors are as beautiful 
in their way as the glow of sunsets, or 
the dreamy sheen of moonlights, or the 
sounds of music, or any other beautiful 
things that come to us in the ever-turn- 
ing kaleidoscope of Nature, why not 
have galleries for the exhibition of 
them, as for pictures and statues, or as 
for concerts of music? _Why not open 
conservatories of rare flowers to the 
public—or adorn our rich houses in 
Fifth Avenue with vases of porphyry 
and alabaster and malachite, filled with 
rare and delicate essences distilled from 
flowers and herbs and precious woods— 
so that visitors may take whiffs of them 
as they take glances at fine pictures ? 
Why not open schools for boys and girls 
in which instruction shall be given in 
the qualities of odors? Will you say 
this is needless, for children take nat- 
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urally to what is odorologically good 
and sweet? Not always. A youth of 
an Israelitish family came into ovr 
house, last winter, so rankly scented 
with musk, that the whole place, from 
garret to kitchen, suffered for twenty- 
four hours. This youth evidently de- 
lighted in musk, or at least thought it 
an unobjectionable odor ; and I dare say 
his parents thought so, too. For the 
worst of it is, we don’t perceive our own 
disagreeable odors. Tobacco-smokers 
don’t; onion and garlic eaters don’t; 
stable-boys don’t. Druggists don’t know 
how their stores smell, nor cobblers over 
their lapstones in their unventilated lit- 
tle back workshops, nor keepers of 
cheap boarding-houses where cabbage is 
cooked or salt-fish. Was it in the city 
of Cologne that a tourist counted seven- 
ty different stenches? Then some re- 
former must have convinced the people 
of the offence, who forthwith set up the 
manufacture of Cologne-water as an 
antidote. I am convinced that the 
sense of smell must be educated like the 
other senses. Vulgar men and women 
may be as easily known by the qualities 
of their perfumes as by their dress or 
conversation. 

Personal perfumes, if used at all, 
should be so subdued as to be just per- 
ceptible, and should suggest fields and 
gardens rather than the perfume-shop. 
The faint sowpgon of rose or jessamine or 
lavender, that seems so natural to the 
dress of a refined lady, should date from 
the flower-garden rather than the per- 
fumer’s counter. Roses are in better 
taste than attar of roses, just as a natu- 
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rally lovely character is better than a 
church-manufactured saint. 

But flowers in some seasons are dear; 
and besides, the lovers of perfumes need 
something in the way of delicate ex- 
tracts which is small and portable, and 
always at hand on the toilet-table. 

The other night, at Pike’s Opera- 
House, I found that every person who 
entered was presented with an advertis- 
ing programme scented with one drop 
of Phalon’s “ Flor di Mayo,” a new and 
very delectable odor; and the house 
was, as the advertisement says, “as 
odoriferous as a flower-garden.” I was 
very agreeably impressed with this deli- 
cate accompaniment to Flotow’s Martha, 
and think I shall always associate the 
perfume with that tender and graceful 
music. It was a shrewd thought in 
Phalon to advertise himself in this 
pleasant way. Let the perfume-mer- 
chants aim to introduce pure flower-like 
aromas into their shops, and they will do 
something to elevate the public taste. 

At any rate, if we can’t make sweet 
odors cheap and universal, let us at least 
make haste to get rid of the bad smells 
which abound in crowded places. Let 
us not only sweep our streets and clean 
our gutters and make sweet our houses, 
but keep them so clean that the most 
aristocratic noses shall find no fault. 
This will be the first work to be done 
—the pioneer work—to abolish the ill- 
odors. Then will the ground be pre- 
pared for that higher and more artistic 
attention to the thousand perfumes that 
now 

“‘ Waste thoir sweetness on the desert air.” 
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A ROYAL WEDDING-FEAST IN CASHMERE. 


TAKE up a map of Hindustan, and in 
the northern province of British India 
you will discover, at the foot of the 
Himalayan range and upon the frontier 
of Cashmere, a town by name Sealkote. 
It is a pretty and favorite station with 
the British soldier; for cool breezes are 
wafted from the snow-clad peaks of the 
huge barrier Nature has placed to keep 
out the wild hill-tribes from the country 
of the Five Rivers, and, in consequence, 
the hot season is tempered down, with 
the best of results, both as to health, tem- 
per, and the practicability of field-sports. 

Nevertheless, why the garrison should 
have the benefit of seven churches of 
various denominations, and yet not en- 
joy the necessity and comfort of an ice- 
house, is a puzzle that in my time, five 
years ago, remained unsolved. Let us 
trust that matters have mended of late 
in this respect. 

From Sealkote, in order to set foot 
in the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Cashmere, a few hours’ 
drive along a rough, badly-kept road, 
will suffice. You see the change imme- 
diately; for a post of rough-looking 
“sowars” (cavalrymen), on ragged- 
hipped, badly cared-for steeds, guard— 
or rather nominally guard—the frontier- 
post, and when our party arrived, drew 
up to form our escort to Jamoo. 

We were four in number: an Irish 
peer, travelling in search of sport and 
excitement; a colonel of one of the 
regiments of the Guards; a major of 
Hussars; and an aide-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief. Armed with let- 
ters of introduction from the viceroy, 
our mission was to hunt hogs—“ pig- 
sticking” is the general term used by 
the Anglo-Indian—and to this intent 
our carriages were laden with “ sad- 
dles, spurs, and spears ;” for horses we 
trusted to the Maharaja’s hospitality. 

At the very outset our journey had 
been discouraged ; for on reaching Seal- 


kote, we learned that the Maharaja, 
Runbir Sing, would not return to his 
capital of Jamoo for a day or two, and 
then only in order to conclude the mar- 
riage-festivities of his heir with the 
daughter of the Raja of Chumba, when 
etiquette would neithe? permit him to 
accompany us to the chase nor for an 
instant tolerate our pursuing the wily 
boar by ourselves during the celebration 
of such solemn ceremonies, 

We determined, nevertheless, to push 
on and take our chance; so you may 
imagine how pleased we were to receive 
the intelligence that the vast cortege of 
the marriage-march was actually cross- 
ing the river before us and entering 
Jamoo. 

Six hours’ drive took us from the 
frontier-post, through a thick jungle of 
closely-interlaced thorns and mimosas, 
to the banks of the river. 

We shall none of us easily forget the 
effect produced by our sudden break 
from the dusty, fatiguing by-road, when 
the parched-up foliage appeared to re- 
tire from our path, and before our glad- 
dened eyes ran a clear, glittering stream, 
winding away until lost to view behind 
the gray rock upon which shone out, in 
the gorgeous evening sunlight, the white 
castles of Jamoo, the stronghold of the 
Cashmiri. On this fortress the ages look 
down from the summits of the vast 
snow-clad mountains, just then receiv- 
ing, with a roseate blush, the lust em- 
braces of those sultry golden rays that 
seemed reluctant to quit such colossal 
magnificence to shine even upon the mar- 
vellous works of the Deity elsewhere. 

The horses were pulled-up, and we 
walked down to the river-bank, little 
upon the left of the pebbly descent to 
the ford, in order to contemplate the 
strange picture before us. 

Hundreds of horsemen, clad in the 
motley garbs of the East—some tur- 
baned, others helmeted and in chain- 
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armor, lancers, matchlockmen or “ wick- 
ed swordsmen,” with wild shouts and 
a very Babel of strange cries—were 
fording the stream, whilst the clashing 
and clanging of arms and accoutrements 
mingled with the splashing noise of the 
disturbed water, the shrill trumpet of 
some gayly-caparisoned elephant ner- 
vously feeling his way, the neighing of 
frightened horses, or the discordant 
beatings of “ tam-tams,” or native drums 
—arose from the multitude. Some hun- 
dreds had already succeeded in cross- 
ing, and they increased the picturesque 
confusion by discharging guns and 
cheering on their comrades; whilst yet 
a dense crowd hurried down from our 
side to the ford, anxious to take up 
their position in the procession before 
darkness should overtake their steps and 
add to the general disarray. 

We sat down to quietly survey this 
scene by the aid of cigars—fumus gloria 
mundi ; but our reveries were soon in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a vakil * from 
the Maharaja, bringing us an invitation 
to mount upon elephants and join in 
the wedding-triumph about to enter 
Jamoo. Each of us had his elephant 
assigned to him; and, as we approached 
the opposite bank, His Highness Runbir 
Sing, Maharaja of Cashmere, Lord of 
the Valley, magnificent in kincobt and 
gold, bearing in his yellow turban the 
waving heron-crest of royalty, surround- 
ed by his wazirs and a brilliant court— 
all, like ourselves, on splendidly-housed 
elephants, came down into the water to 
meet us. 

The effect must have been slightly 
ridiculous, The Irish lord was clad in 
a shooting-suit that had seen hard ser- 
vice; the colonel was dressed in a sort 
of gray duck, dust-soiled, and unironed ; 
. the major rejoiced in the possession of 
one of the ugliest solar-hats imaginable ; 
whilst the aide looked nondescript and 
indescribable in a “lungi”{ from Pe- 
shawur. 


* « Vakil ’—officer of state—state-messenger. 

t “ Kincob”—silk and gold thread spun into a 
fabric. 

+ ‘* Lungi ”—a striped blue turban-cloth, peculiar 
to Affghanistan and N. India. 
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We were formally introduced by the 
British agent, whom we discovered rid- 
ing close to his highness; and then, 
without descending from our “ how- 
dahs,” were placed in our allotted posi- 
tions with the least possible delay, for 
the night was rapidly coming upon us. 
A mass of horsemen led the way; then 
followed the elephants of the Maharaja 
and our party ; behind us thronging the 
six thousand men who had made the 
march to and back again from Chumba. 

Our progress was but slow; for as 
we toiled up the steep ascent to Jamoo, 
in places the streets narrowed so rapid- 
ly that it was impossible for more than 
one elephant to pass at a time, and even 
then one could occasionally, with out- 
stretched arms, have touched the walls 
upon either side. The noise was deafen- 
ing, and the heat oppressive; for the 
illumination was general—all the inhab- 
itants being out of the danger of being 
crushed, and safely sitting on their flat 
roofs, amusing themselves by exploding 
fireworks continually, even during the 
loud, deep roar of the saluting from the 
castle overhead, that echoed back from 
the mountains as though the Djins of 
the solitude resented the puny efforts 
of degenerate man to disturb their sol- 
emn grandeur, and mocked the mortals 
to scorn by offering their own aid to 
the clamorous triumph ! 

On we wound, painfully, slowly, and 
with an increased conviction of head- 
ache and thirst, until finally we twisted 
into a long, tortuous bazar, narrower by 
far than any of those preceding it. One 
angle after another, one cape of the lane 
after another, was doubled, and at last 
rose up before us a gigantic gate and 
massive walls, with bearded spearmen 
upon the watch, and beyond, a vast 
courtyard surrounded with castellated 
buildings all ablaze with light, against 
which the heavy portals and deep arch- 
way loomed black and obscure—a pic- 
ture that needed a Gustave Doré to re- 
produce effectively, or, without having 
seen it, to imagine its wonderful light 
and shadow. It was the very acme of 
the Dantesque power of contrast and 
color typified. 
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The goal was reached; we were at 
last up the almost interminable hill 
and in the precincts of the palace-yard. 
Nor, I can assure you, were we sorry for 
it. 

On our right, as we entered, lay a vast 
pile of buildings, brilliantly lighted up ; 
before us, a dark wall and another arch- 
way, leading to the abiding-places of 
the Zenana; and on the left, long ter- 
races, ascended by broad steps and shel- 
tered from the night-air by brilliantly 
colored “shemianahs” of bright hues. 
At the foot of these steps our elephants 
were halted and made to kneel down— 
every one descending to the ground and 
following the Maharajah, who, preceded 
by his great officers of state, mounted to 
the seat of royalty—a “ musnud” set for 
his reception. 

At this point a more cordial recep- 
tion was made us. His majesty shook 


hands with all, motioned us to take 
chairs which were brought out for our 
use, and then gave tie signal for the 
procession to move on. 


Instantly, with 
beat of drums and sound of trumpets, 
rode in a stream of horsemen, some at- 
tired in only a bad imitation of the Brit- 
ish cavalry dress, looking cramped up 
and very ill at ease, but the greater 
number in loose-fitting Oriental gar- 
ments —wild-eyed Pathans, Apedis, 
Affghans, and tall, gaunt Teshmaels 
from many a long day’s march beyond 
the Khyber. After them marched past 
infantry, matchlockmen, and guns, un- 
til, finally, the glittering armor of the 
body-guard, flashing back the torch- 
light blaze of fire from their helmets, 
and preceded by a crash of discordant 
music, announced the approach of the 
bridegroom, the heir to the throne of 
Cashmere. Borne aloft in an open 
palanquin of elaborate design, inlaid 
with silver, the boy, although only thir- 
teen, seemed thoroughly to realize the 
pageant given in his honor; and, as he 
passed in front of the Maharaja, gravely 
inclined his head before his sovereign 
and father. He was simply dressed in 
white and gold, the heron-plume being 
fastened by a magnificent aigrette of 
precious stones to the folds of his volu- 
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minous turban; but the most curious 
part of his costume consisted of a veil 
of pearls descending almost to the chin, 
commencing with some of priceless size, 
and gradually tapered off with a fringe 
of the smallest seed-pearls—a veil, in- 
deed, worth a king’s ransom. This ap- 
peared to be the indispensable part of 
royal nuptial attire and de rigueur at the 
Cashmerian court. The little prince 
soon after appeared on the terrace, and 
gravely seated himself before the Maha- 
raja, arriving just in time to see his 
bride, or rather his bride’s palanquin, 
pass in review through the courtyard 
and enter the Zenana, there to remain 
until the final ceremony should take 
place some years later, when he would 
publicly claim her hand, and lead her 
in regal state to his own abode. Sur- 
rounded by women, closely veiled in 
the long white siri,* the juvenile bride 
—eight years, they told us, was her 
age-—must, I shrewdly suspect, have 
been tired out and asleep; not that it 
was possible to even guess at her move- 
ments, for the close silver lattice-work 
of her litter was evidently constructed 
with the intention of disappointing pry- 
ing eyes and securing perfect isolation, 
as well, I thought at the time, as per- 
fect darkness and extreme heat ! 

More warriors, more elephants, more 
fireworks, more firing of cannon ensued, 
and then it was graciously intimated to 
us, greatly to our satisfaction, that his 
highness had prepared a dinner for the 
Trish raja and his companions, to which 
permission was given us to proceed 
forthwith. We did not need pressing; 
and, descending the steps, crossed the 
courtyard, preceded by a maritha 
baboo, the interpreter to the Maharaja 
—soon finding ourselves in a long, 
brilliantly-lighted hall, the walls of 
which were ornamented by gigantic 
antlers, the spoils of the Birah Singha, 
the “twelve-pointed deer” of India, 
The dinner served to us was a good one 
—in fact, we afterwards learned that the 


* “Siri *—garment worn by all women of Hin- 
dustan with exquisite grace ; a veil enveloping the 
wearer from head to fect. 
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wines, pdté de foie gras, etc., etc., came 
from Sealkote, and were obtained from 
the mess of the Seventh Dragoon 
Guards. Of course, we sat down alone, 
all the court being strict Hindus, and 
H. H. Runbir Sing personally notorious 
for his devoted attachment to what may 
be termed “the church-party.” To 
give you a notion of this: at one time 
the Pundits and Brahmins declared that 
the late Maharaja, the present ruler’s 
father, was undergoing a transmigration 
in the shape of a fish in the Valley of 
Cashmere, and from the summer capi- 
tal, Sirinagur, there came forth an edict 


and a law that none should fish in the , 


waters suspected of containing the pres- 
ence of his ancestor! Isuppose it seemed 
all right to every body concerned ; but 
there simply happen to be some hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of people in the 
Happy Vale that gain their livelihood 
as fishermen, and they—why, of course, 
my dear reader, what difference could 
their troubles occasion to the autocrat 
—they starved ! 

Our feast over, we reappeared in the 
royal presence, witnessed a splendid dis- 
play of fireworks, and then, mounting 
our elephants, were conducted to the 
house set apart for distinguished visit- 
ors, where the peer was received with a 
salute of eleven guns, which—for the 
night was as dark as pitch—very nearly 
frightened our poor elephants out of 
their wits. The most ridiculous part 
of the affair—we discovered later—was, 
that there had been a stormy discussion 
in solemn Durbar, as to whether his 
lordship was a “ dependent” Irish raja, 
or an “independent” one—the former 
being entitled to two guns less than the 
latter; the doubt being eventually set- 
tled by some Solomon, great in council, 
who sagely advised that the difference 
should be split ! 

We slept soundly; for it was one 
o’clock before we were fairly in bed, 
and on the morrow did not rise until 
late. What a lovely view we had from 
our veranda! Thick masses of foliage 
clothed the hillside beneath us, and at 
our feet ran the bright clear stream, 
looking like a thread of silver, winding 
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its course between the boulders of gray 
rock and stretches of shining yellow 
sand. Beyond the river-bed rose a bold 
height, surmounted by a strong turret- 
ed castle—“ Rhine-like” in color and 
fantastic in irregularity ; whilst far away 
stretched the plains of Hindustan, the 
fertile country of the great rivers swel- 
tering in the heat, which quivered over 
them as in a mirage. What, indeed, 
would not some of its inhabitants have 
given to have been in the climate of 
Jamoo! Over all, turning our heads a 
little to the left, rose the everlasting 
snows, the giant Himalayas, the vast 
range that has watched the march of 
Alexander, the defeat of Porus, Genghis 
Khan, Akbar Khan, the Sikh “ Liens,” 
the all-powerful Anglo-Saxon progress, 
and, in the midst of change, remains 
itself alone the great unchanged ! 

We had a serious discussion as to our 
future plans, and determined to get 
away in pursuit of the pigs as soon as it 
was possible; then we loitered away 
the day, strolled down to the river, 
sketched, shot at a mark, and reccived 
visits from great people, until the din- 
ner-hour came round again. This im- 
portant part of the day’s business over, 
we prepared to set out for the palace, 
where we were again invited to see the 
festivities. The most amusing of them 
was certainly a circus, all the performers 
being indigénes, The ring was laid out 
in the courtyard, and, fortunately for 
the performers, plentifully tanned ; for 
I counted one man fall eight times, and 
the ninth he came a “ burster,” and de- 
clined to reappear—a wise decision on 
his part. Then followed wrestling by 
the Maharaja’s wrestlers, who came into 
the ring well oiled, with glistening skins, 
and to all intents and purposes “in 
Nature’s garb.” The struggles were by 
no means uninteresting, and on the 
whole were pretty toughly contested, 
some of the “athlete” getting rather 
severe backthrows more than once, and 
retiring evidently badly shaken. The 
entertainment of the evening was a 
“ Nautch ;” * for the dancing-girls were 


* «‘ Nautch ”—a dance; an Eastern ballet. 
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the best I had seen in India, of all 
shades and complexions, from the fair- 
skinned Cashmiri of the Valley to the 
dark slim beauty from Delhi or Benares, 
and perfect mistresses of their craft. 
How can I attempt to describe the scene 
to you! I fear it is beyond my pen, 
although I can see flitting before my 
eyes a dim shadow of an ox-eyed houri, 
languidly gazing at her own reflection 
in the mirror-ring worn upon her thumb, 
enamored of herself alone, heedless of 
the crowd, drunk with her own beauty ! 
—and, as the musicians twang their 
kitars and beat their drums with re- 
doubled vehemence, breaking into a 
long, wild strain of voluptuous music, a 
light breaks over that exquisitely chis- 
elled face, and with a stealthy, panther- 
like step and a haughty look of self- 
conscious power, the performer com- 
mences a daringly conceived but grace- 
fully executed step to the accompani- 
ment of the twoscore pair of armlets 
that quiver with her nervous motion. 
You involuntarily think of Herodias’ 
daughter, of the Egyptian Almé, and 
end by giving the palm to the daughter 
of the far East: perfect grace, no out- 
rageous indecency, only a graceful wom- 
an, lovely enough to be criminal, and yet 
to be loved !—a Phryne—a Faustine ! 

I suppose we must have seen at least 
twenty of these “ Loves of the Harem ” 
dance before us upon the terrace; but 
the most brilliant stars were reserved 
antil the end; and when the last dan- 
seuse—a lovely Cashmiri—gathered the 
folds of her ample veil over the gold- 
spangled gauze that heaved above her 
panting bosom, and, with a deep salim, 
disappeared in the crowd, it seemed as 
if one suddenly awakened from a pleas- 
ant dream—too pleasant, too enthrall- 
ing to last, and not too easily to be for- 
gotten. 

After the Nautch, came, of course, 
another pyrotechnical display, consist- 
ing of a bamboo fortress, which, on 
being lighted, banged and puffed and 
whizzed, and finally blew up into a 
thousand sky-rockets, greatly to the edi- 
fication of the retainers of bis highness, 
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who seemed rather astonished that we 
did not display any very marked admira- 
tion of such a chef d'wuvre. I fancy our 
thoughts were running riot a little, and 
a soft tingling of bells to the measure 
of many twinkling feet had spoilt our 
appreciation of crackers and fiery wheels, 
for that night at any rate. 

This is a pretty fair specimen of the 
marriage rejoicings at which we were 
obliged to assist for four successive 
evenings—the only variation in the rou- 
tine taking place the last day, when the 
Maharaja presented each of us with a 
dress of honor, a complete costume— 
turban of Kincob, tightly-fitting vest 
of green cloth-of-gold, pyjamas, and 
large shawl—“ cummerband.” To the 
Irish raja he gave a heron’s-crest plume, 
in honor of his exalted rank and high 
position; and over and above all, the 
next morning appeared the Vakil of the 
Nazarkhana (gift treasury), who brought 
with him, in a long, narrow silk bag, 
1,100 rupees (560 dollars), in silver, 
which we were advised by the British 
commissioner to accept, and then dis- 
tribute amongst the servants who wait- 
ed on us, elephant “ mahouts,” khitmat- 
gars, sowars, etc., etc. We thought the 
custom rather pleasing, and think even 
now that it would be a good one to 
introduce into certain country-houses, 
where a week’s sojourn includes a 
week’s daily infliction of blackmail on 
the visitor’s pockets by all the domestics 
of his host, who harry him as fair game 
from “ find to finish.” 

On that third morning we were to 
take leave of Jamoo, and start on our 
“ nigsticking ” expedition, accompanied 
by the Maharaja, whom etiquette com- 
pelled to slay the first wild boar with 
his own right hand. This feat accom- 
plished, we were to be allowed to go on 
our way, rejoicing in the possession of 
thirteen good horses for our own riding, 
a guard of twenty sowars under an 
officer, and the presence of the Maritha 
Baboo, who was ordered to interpret, 
cater for, and guide us to the happiest 
hunting-grounds of the slopes that form 
the Cis-Himalayan territory of Cashmere. 
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Ir I were to describe Abraham Cran- 
dall, I would do it by particulars and 
not in general. For instance, his hat 
was of black felt, high and flexible ; his 
coat was gray, and the tails thereof 
stuck out; and his feet projected 
through trowser-legs whose shape made 
one think of a horse that had long fet- 
locks, and “ interfered.” I am not able 
to state the age of any of these articles. 
They had no holes, and were not shabby, 
yet Iam free to say that the cloth had 
always been without anap. And con- 
cerning the shoes, I could not even spec- 
ulate. Did I say shoes? I was wrong. 
They were half-boots, curiously knob- 
bed, knotted, and wrinkled, and beneath 
them could be distinctly traced the con- 
tinents of his feet. Every hill and hol- 
low was there apparent. That mount- 
ain-range which had gradually usurped 
the place of the toe-joints, reared itself 
up, and marked the boundary between 
the occupied interior and that neutral 
ground of leather beyond. I despair 
of those feet—either to tell of their con- 
volutions in prose or to number their 
articulations in appropriate spondaic 
verse. 

But in spite of these queer append- 
ages—in spite of the antique air to his 
attire—in spite ef collars and shirts 
clean and whole, but shapeless and 
starchless—in spite of a red-silk hand- 
kerchief, greatly faded and with irregu- 
lar spots—in spite of a yellow walking- 
stick, which looked like a seceded um- 
brella-handle—in spite of every such 
quaintness and oddness, Abraham Cran- 
dall had a face worth studying. 

There was a dreamy look in his eyes, 
as of one who depended on the future 
and despised the present. The mouth 
and nose partook strangely of sternness 
and irresolution at the same time. And 
however inconsistent this might appear, 
the edge of its singularity was taken 


off by the multitude of other contradic- 
tions in every part of the face. The 
mild eye was not the proper mate of 
the severe mouth,—the wandering locks 
of irresponsible hair did not match the 
bristly beard and the half-shaved upper 
lip. The development of the bump of 
language was the only thing which 
seemed to coincide with any other part 
of the face, and even this owed its har- 
mony to our usual association of a high 
reflective forehead with such a gift. 
Add a voice squeaking and shrill, espe- 
cially in excitement ; a manner morose 
and severe except under the best influ- 
ences; a slow and pondering style of 
walking,—and you have my worthy 
host, Abraham Crandall. 

When I began to teach in one of the 
suburban schools of Philadelphia, his 
house received me as a boarder. I stud- 
ied the man closely. He was a curious 
combination of strong and weak, prac- 
tical and imaginative, true and false. 
I see him now, as, with stick in hand 
and shawl upon his shoulders, he plod- 
ded his way out of the gate and towards 
the church which he attended. He was 
always a regular worshipper when he 
could be abroad; for, with one lung 
gone and the other partly diseased, he 
often said that he had few opportuni- 
ties, and wanted to use all he had. 

Consort to him, the said Abraham, 
was the equally biblical Sarah. Dark 
was she, in eyes, hair, and complex- 
ion. A driving, impetuous, energet- 
ic woman, she had put such a blast on 
the fire of her life that it was nearly 
burnt out. The blackness of its cinders 
seemed to show all the while. She had 
bronchitis. She had a lame hand and 
a twinge of rheumatism. But she went 
ahead as restless and tireless as a steam- 
engine, from morning to night. With- 
out Sarah, Abraham would not have 
had a cent in the world, instead of the 
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small competency he now possessed. 
He had failed as a builder. Bricks and 
mortar had no conscience, and he realiy 
did own that rare article. Contracts 
ruined him, and Sarah, as it were, drag- 
ged him by the scalp-lock through his 
sea of troubles. 

Appertaining unto these two persons 
were “the two girls,’—grown women 
of twenty-five and thirty, as nearly as 
could be guessed. You might know 
without asking that one was called Mary 
Ann and the other was named Eliza- 
beth, or, for shortness, Lizzie. 

I had little to do with the family. 
School, morning and afternoon, and the 
city on Saturdays, took up my spare 
daylight, outside of meal-times. “The 
girls,’—who, by the way, were neither 
handsome nor attractive,—who ate un- 
blushingly with their knives, and said, 
“T don’t choose any,” when you passed 
them the horse-radish,—were always 
absent from early until late, every day 
save Sunday. I learned that they were 
factory-hands, and consequently did not 
wonder. 

When I became better acquainted 
with them all, I discovered that the 
three women gathered each evening in 
the kitchen, around the kerosene-lamp, 
chattering like crows while they knitted 
or sewed,—and that Mr. Crandall emi- 
grated to the parlor; where he either 
sat in darkness, thinking out some ob- 
scure thoughts, or got a light and 
searched the Scriptures for some fugi- 
tive text. Ialso contrived to hit upon 
a germ of mystery which seemed to be- 
long about the house, and which was 
styled “‘ Perpetch’el” by the women. 
As, for instance, “ There’s that Abr’am 
at ‘ Perpetch’el’ again! I do wish the 
man’d let the plaguy thing alone!” 
Or, “I guess Mr. Crandall’s got Per- 
petch’el down out o’ the loft.” And 
then the girls would laugh, but the 
offender’s wife was never seen to smile 
on such occasions. 

At last, one day, there was a rum- 
bling and a thumping which exceeded 
all previous noises. I was scated at 
dinner, but no “ Abr’am” came. His 
wife went, and called into the wood- 
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shed, “Do leave that, Abr’am! Here’s 
Mr. Scott a-waitin’ for’s dinner !” 

And then the shrill treble of the de- 
linquent responded, “ Lea’ me be, I say ! 
I don’t care for no dinner! Tell Mr. 
Scott to eat his own an’ never mind.” 

On which Mrs. Crandall gave the door 
a bang, and returned in great ill-humor. 

It was an unpleasant meal, I recollect. 
Mine host’s voice sounded as though he 
were out of breath. I knew he couldn’t 
stand hard labor, and that he now had 
retired from any and all'regular employ- 
ments. I knew also his wife’s anxiety 
about his health. And I went to the after- 
noon session of my departmentin the pub- 
lic school with a feeling of uneasiness, 
for which it was hard to account, True, 
the man and his wife were nothing to 
me. I paid my board, and might be 
excused from interest in their concerns. 
But somehow the one was a eharacter, 
and, in spite of his occasional rigidity, 
was most evidently a good man. And 
the other, according to her light, was a 
faithful and devoted (as well as child- 
less) wife. 

The word I had often heard occurred 
to me in the pauses of my work. “ Per- 
petch’el ” must be a vulgarism for “ Per- 
petual,” I argued; but my only result 
further was, that I settled down to the 
conviction that this task of Mr. Cran- 
dall’s waking moments had been so 
christened because it was apparently 
endless. 

That evening, however, was destined 
to bring a solution to my doubts, Mr. 
Crandall, with a look of triumph and a 
clean shirt on, sat composedly at the 
window with the morning-paper before 
him,—a tolerable indication that his 
time had been fully engaged all day. 
He was positively glorified by the con- 
sciousness of some achievement. His 
face was radiant and smiling; his boots 
were carefully blackened; his hands 
were slightly red from the soap and 
water (for it was a cold winter-day), 
and altogether I never saw him appear 
so well. 

I climbed to my third-story room 
enlightened. This man was a sceker 
for “ Perpetual Motion,” and he really 
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thought that he had found it. Albeit, 
I recalled a vision of Sarah —seen 
through the kitchen-door, with a very 
sulky countenance, and making an ener- 
getic attack on some inoffensive yolks 
of eggs. 

At supper the master of the house,— 
regardless of his wife’s sullen and de- 
termined silence and of the intelligent 
glances between “ the girls,’—began on 
his engrossing theme. 

“Did you see the paper to-day, Mr. 
Scott? There’s a man in Newcastle 
says he’s found out perpetch’el motion. 
{ wish { knew him—he’s sure to fail on 
it!” 

“ Why so?” I asked. 

“Well, there aint nobody that can 
do it. Materls get worn out.” Then, 
rising into a higher key —“ Ill show you 
the most wonderful invention that you 
ever saw. I’ve been at it now for twen- 
ty years, and I just got it through to- 
day.” 

“Ts it perpetual motion ?” 

“No; there aint no such thing. It’s 
a self-supporting power—that’s to say, 
it’s something ’t’ll run as long’s the ma- 
ter’ls last.” 

“When do you want to show it to 
me?” I inquired. 

“Well, if you wasn’t out after the 
girls so much, I might, may-be, let you 
see it to-night.” 

“You don’t think I'd stop for the 
girls if I was to be shown an invention 
which was to revolutionize the world, 
do you?” Whereat the afore-mention- 
ed Mary Ann and Lizzie snickered in a 
semi-suppressed state of amusement. 

So it was settled that I should see the 
wonderful invention as soon after sup- 
per as I desired. But before supper was 
over the inventor’s haste was so appa- 
rent, that I adjourned to the parlor— 
leaving the three women to finish at 
discretion. 

How well I remember that machine! 
It was not the attempt of an ignorant 
man—for Abraham Crandall was a thor- 
ough carpenter and mechanic—but it 
was, nevertheless, on the face of it, a 
repetition of the old failures with the 
wheel and lever. It was the application 
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of several arms to several wheels—with 
cogs and pinions and catches innumer- 
able. It was precisely one more effort 
added to the bookful which I knew to 
be in the Philadelphia Library. And I 
felt very sad,—looking upon this con- 
centration of twenty years of thought, 
which my Natural Philosophy so ex- 
plicitly condemned as useless. The 
worst of it was, that the invention con- 
sisted of plans and drawings and not of 
working machinery, and the inventor 
was so well assured of his success that 
he crazed me with numbers and specifi- 
cations and illustrations for three mortal 
hours. 

At length I hit upon a device to 
escape. I urged him to make a work- 


ing-model, that those who were not 
scientific might be convinced when they 
saw this power needing no reinforce- 
He promised to do so, and I left 


ment. 
him. 

From this time forth the noise up- 
on “ Perpetch’el” was terrific. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night the saw grated 
through the wood—the hammer sound- 
ed on the nails—and the voice of expos- 
tulation reéchoed through the confines 
of the house. The original rough 
blocks and boards were now smoothed 
and shaped and. fitted. One day you 
would miss the impulsive worker, whose 
mind dragged after it the body, as you 
may have seen a poor blind beggar 
dragged by a great dog or a small and 
breathless groom at the head of an un- 
harnessed horse. He would be gone, 
forsooth, to some planing-mill or car- 
penter-shop. Another day you would 
overtake him, out of breath, on the road 
to the blacksmith’s. Still another day 
he would be seen seated and gazing on 
his model, while the huge drops trickled 
down upon his shaggy eyebrows and 
bedewed the lenses of his silver spec- 
tacles. Once he broke a glass of these 
indispensable assistants in twain, and 
splintered one half thereof hopelessly ; 
he only shoved the other half to the 
centre, and kept on. He was possibly 
at dinner and probably at tea; but there 
was no certainty in him except on Sun- 
day. I doubt if Friar Bacon worked 
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so laboriously on gunpowder, or Friar 
Wood so patiently over his piano-forte. 
I do not really doubt any longer about 
Galileo’s persistency and Palissy’s de- 
termination. And I have learned that 
aman possessed by a purpose, enwrap- 
ped and encompassed by one idea, is a 
man to be considered apart from all his 
natural weaknesses or amenities, 

Spring came, and Summer was nearly 
due, before the working-mode] was 
completed. But now the mind of my 
worthy friend took a sudden expansion. 
It was not enough for him that Mr. 
Thomas Scott, the schoolmaster, should 
behold his triumph. He informed me 
that my objections to certain things in 
the machine would now be done away, 
and that several points were reconsider- 
ed and put to rights beyond a question. 
He also stated that a certain eminent 
machinist had preserved this idea to the 
day of his death as a thing feasible, if 
he had only the time to try it. He 
added quotations from sundry authori- 
ties, and showed such familiarity with 


similar previous experiments, that I 
found my doubts in a condition of evap- 


oration, But he would not let me or 
any person investigate his machine. 
We must be satisfied that it was a suc- 
cess until he saw the fit time to demon- 
strate it publicly. 

Again, this man confused and trou- 
bled me. His earnestness—his child- 
like faith in God and man—his excel- 
lent mechanical skill—all combined to 
render him an object of interest. Now 
he was asserting his success calmly and 
confidently and with a display of knowl- 
edge about his subject unusual in a per- 
son of his standing and capacity. His 
natural intelligence and good general 
education in reading and carpentry were 
focused down upon this invention. I 
confessed to myself, in short, as I went 
to my room for the night, that I would 
not be at all surprised if a week ora 
month would send this man’s name over 
the world, And with that I had dreams 
about my own fame and fortune—about 
the lady whom I most visited—about my 
salary and my work and my distant home 
—and then fell into a dreamless sleep. 
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It was broken towards morning, and 
I woke with a sense of having seen 
Abraham Crandall standing with his 
hat off and his benevolent face gazing 
over a crowd of people, while “ Per- 
petch’el,” strangely and grotesquely 
fashioned, was clicking away before 
him upon a platform raised breast- 
high. 

My dream was apparently connected 
with actual facts. Fora covered furni- 
ture-car was being loaded with the 
wheels and levers in front of the door. 
And Abraham Crandall himself was 
talking shrilly and eagerly to the 
driver. 

He handed me the Ledger, as I came 
down-stairs. And there I read: 


“By permission of the City Councils, Mr. 
Abraham Crandall, builder, will exhibit, free, 
@ WONDERFUL INVENTION, on the vacant lot 
corner of Girard-avenue and Broad-street, at 
twelve o’clock to-day.” 


“ Well?” said I, interrogatively. 

“Yes, Mr. Scott,” responded the old 
man, solemnly and almost sadly, “I 
want the boys and the mechanics to see 
my wonderful invention. They don’t 
get a chance to remember great discov- 
cries as they had ought to get. If these 
things was done of’ener, there’d be 
many a ’prentice workin’ at his trade 
who'd be a better man for it. An’ all I 
can do for them an’ for my fellow- 
mechanics I want to do.” 

I considered myself invited, especially 
as it was Saturday; and by twelve 
o’clock I was on the spot. But others 
were there before me. The lot—a raised 
piece of land—was black with men. 
Here and there a few women could be 
seen, but they were only few. 

By pushing and crowding up to the 
front, in spite of considerable impreca- 
tion at my audacity, I got at last a fair 
sight of the prepared spot. A platform 
of tolerable size stood within a roped 
enclosure, A single policeman was at 
the outside of the sacred limits, and 
within were Abraham Crandall and a 
covered object, which I had no trouble 
in believing to be “ Perpetch’el,” and 
which was now mounted on the plat- 
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form. His face was wet with the heat 
of the day and the effort of his own 
toil. And at his back, outside of the 
ropes, was the driver of the furniture- 
car, 
The inventor was beginning a speech 
as I caught my first glimpse of him. 
He was expounding the benetit it would 
be to all mechanics if they would only 
study in their working-hours the prin- 
ciples of their trades and be intelligent 
craftsmen, There were rough men there 
and rude boys, but all listened very well 
about five minutes, and until a pert 
youngster piped up from between two 
foundry-men, “I say, you-sir! Let’s 
see that ’ere thing under the table- 
eloth.” 

It was the match and the gunpowder. 
The speech had to be stopped and the 
sheet thrown off from “ Perpetch’el.” 
The invention stood revealed to staring 
eyes and gaping mouths—a big fly- 
wheel, already hinted at by the incon- 
siderate drapery, a mass of wheels and 
levers and cogs and catches, just as I 


imagined it would appear. 
The voice of Mr. Crandall, now un- 
naturally high and excited, was heard 


explaining the apparatus. This lever 
was to do this, and that lever would do 
that, and this wheel would turn as that 
wheel went half-round. This fly-wheel 
was to regulate the power—this break 
to prevent too great speed—these cogs 
and catches to transfer or connect the 
motion. 

Somebody shouted, “Touch ’er off ! 
Don’t be all day!” and a mingled chorus 
went up of, “Go ahead!” “ Let’s see 
the thing work.” “Man yer brakes!” 
and so on. 

Serene amid the storm, I beheld the 
inventor push at one lever and pull at 
another. And while he was doing this, 
I saw Mrs. Crandall shove herself 
through to the ropes behind his back— 
yet not so far forward as to be seen if 
he should turn around. 

Still the pushing and the pulling 
went on, the fly-wheel was whirled 
around, and the thing began to move. 
A great silence fell on the throng. They 
beheld a power which was not steam— 
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but which would do the same work, 
without fire and fuel, without explosion, 
without attention, without a stop. And 
the master-mechanic stepped back, and 
folded his arms, as if earth had little 
left to give him. I began to hear an 
incipient “hurrah!” from the more 
enthusiastic. 

But even as I looked, I fancied that 
the fly-wheel moved slower. Another 
moment, and I was sure of it. “It’s 
stopping, blame it all!” muttered a 
respectable mechanic at my side. And, 
“ Hi, Bill!” yelled a boy, “it’s playin’ 
out!” 

There was no longer any doubt. The 
fly-wheel had given the motion, and the 
motion would soon cease! Crandall 
stood speechless, I looked for the 
policeman ; but some person had prob- 
ably asked him to take a‘ drink, and, 
fearful of squalls on the inventor’s hori- 
zon, he had accepted. 

And now the bad blood of an Ameri- 
can mob was fairly raised. “It’s all a 
— sell! Smash the cussed thing!” 
shouted a fireman on the right, pushing 
towards the ropes. 

With that Abraham Crandall lost the 
look of blank dismay which he had 
worn, 

“Don’t you do it!” he cried, at the 
top of his poor broken lungs, “I 
worked twenty years on that, and it did 
go well. I know every bit of it, all 
through. It won’t stop altogether— 
I’m sure it won't.” But even as he 
spoke it went slower and slower, and 
the crowd became more and more an- 
gry. Yet, I say it to their credit, they 
were more enraged at the helpless dumb 
machine than at the man who made it. 
Nevertheless, a turnip-top flew over the 
throng, and struck Crandall on the 
cheek. 

“You mean, cowardly wretches!” 
shricked Mrs. Crandall, from behind, 
and was proceeding to supply them 
with epithets more caustic than cour- 
teous, when her husband heard her, and 
turned around. 

“ No, no! Sarah,” he said—and there 
was something in his voice that made 
every one listen—“ I’m a disgraced man. 
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Don’t let us abuse these folks; they 
don’t know no better. Friends! there’s 
twenty years of my life in that lot of 
wood an’ iron! I didn’t mean to fool 
you. I hope God’ll help me carry my 
disappointment. If it wasn’t for Him, 
I think I’d die jus’ now!” 

As it was, he fainted and fell back. 
His wife and one or two others caught 
him. We had a carriage instantly, A 
few of us lifted him in, and, during the 
lull, we got him off without any vio- 
lence. 

I did not immediately go home. It 
seemed better that he should not see me 
at once upon his return, and I stayed to 
watch what would happen next. 

It happened very soon. In a dozen 


minutes a gang of boys had each a lever 
or a stake, and were marching in an cx- 
temporaneous battalion along the street. 
Another gang tied the rope to the fly- 
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wheel—formed a fire-company of the 
genuine volunteer kind, and were skur- 
rying away across the Commons, drag- 
ging their fictitious engine. Still an- 
other gang rolled the wheels every way 
which seemed good. And, last of all, 
three or four poor women broke up the 
platform for kindling-wood, and went 
off with it unmolested. I thought it 
was all for the best, and was glad that 
nothing would return to vex the invent- 
or with his shame. 

That night Mr. Crandall was sick in 
bed. . For days and weeks he lingered, 
as I was told, until the cool autumnal 
days renewed his strength. But I had 
gone on my Summer vacation—a long 
one from that school and that house— 
and I only knew by hearsay that he be- 
came calm and retired once more, and 
that on the vacant lot I had really seen 
the last of “‘ Perpetch’el.” 


THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL-ROUTE. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LAST EXPLORATION. 


On the 21st of December, 1865, about 
ten o’clock in the evening, I arrived at 
Monteria, from my establishment, Misi- 
guay, and found there a letter which 
Sefior Atilano del Rio, alcalde of Colon 
(Aspinwall), had written me a few hours 
before, enclosing a communication from 
Sefior Anthoine de Gogorza, which the 
alcalde had brought directly from Colon, 
and which informed me that he ‘had 
returned immediately down to Lorica, 
to detain there a boat in which we should 
embark for Cartagena, to be there in 
time for the steamer of the 2d of Janu- 
ary for Colon. 

Sr. del Rio told me that he had come 
with the permission of his Government, 
and at great expense, solely to seek me 
in the midst of the wilds of the Simi, to 
bring this communication, and to take 
me, without loss of a day, to Panama. 
Sr. de Gogorza’s letter informed me 
that, since the first of September, he 
had written me several letters relative 


to a discovery which he had made in 
the Spanish archives, of a map and doc- 
uments indicating a Pass permitting the 
opening of an interoceanic canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien; and that, in 
preference to a large number of engi- 
neers who had offered themselves, I 
had been designated to verify the exist- 
ence of the said Pass and to see whether 
it offered obstacles to the construction 
of a canal of great section; that he had 
written to me to meet him at Colon in 
the early part of November, to unit2 with 
other French engineers and undertake at 
once the exploration, which he consid- 
ered to be of the greatest importance; 
but that, not having found me in Colon 
as he expected, nor even a letter from 
me, he sent Sr. del Rio with instructions 
to search until he found me, and to 
bring me, without loss of time, to Pana- 
ma, where he awaited me with M. Fla- 
chat, a French engineer, his assistant, and 
others, who were to form the party. 
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I resolved, after some hesitation, and 
notwithstanding the necessary loss to 
important interests of my own, to accept 

‘the commission. 

On the 23d I arrived at Lorica, where 
I met 8~. del Rio, who explained to me 
more fully the exploration we were 
about to undertake, and told me that 
the President of the State of Panama 
had appointed him a commissioner to 
accompany the expedition and report its 
result to the Government. 

We started on the voyage on the 24th, 
and on the 29th arrived at Cartagena. 
The proposed expedition was already 
known of in Cartagena, and the dangers 
to be encountered on the way discussed. 
Two of my men hid themselves, and one 
only had the spirit to accompany me. 

On the 2d of January we embarked 
for Colon, and on the 4th arrived at 
Panama. On reaching this place, I 
found Sr. de Gogorza in a state of great 
disgust; the engineer, Flachat, after 
having awaited me for some time in 
Panama, had separated himself from the 
expedition organized before leaving 
Paris, and, having made himself famil- 
iar with the documents and maps which 
had been exhibited to him, had re- 
solved, on account of some disagree- 
ment with Sr. de Gogorza—and, more- 
over, since he bad sufficient funds at his 
disposal (probably also in accordance 
with instructions received from the per- 
sons who had attached him to the expe- 
dition)—to make, with his second engi- 
neer and other persons whom he had 
associated with himself, the exploration 
for the inspection of the Pass supposed 
to exist by the river Punusa—an expe- 
dition that Sr. Gogorza considered as a 
usurpation of his right to the discovery 
of the said pass. 

M. Flachat had returned from his ex- 
pedition, and had reémbarked at Colon 
the evening before my arrival, but with- 
out suffering the result of his explora- 
tion to transpire, and without holding 
any communication with Sr. de Go- 
gorza; which facts had greatly incensed 
the latter. 

Nevertheless, as the mission of M. 
Flachat was a subordinate one, its only 
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object being to verify my observations 
and see if my work was exact, and to 
report to certain capitalists who desired 
his individual opinion before investing 
in this vast enterprise, Sr. de Gogorza, on 
account of his engagements with certain 
persons in Europe who were interested 
in the affair, was not released from the 
obligation he had contracted to inves- 
tigate the Pass of the Punusa. He 
therefore put at my disposition the 
documents and maps which formed the 
basis of the undertaking. 

These documents, which attracted 
the attention of Sr. de Gogorza by 
certain hints about passages used by the 
Indians for crossing the Cordilleras, 
consisted of reports by the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities about the prov- 
ince of Balboa, which was at that time 
of great importance from its rich gold 
mines, These reports were accompanied 
by a map, that extended from 295° 42’ to 
800° 18’ W. longitude (from Teneriffe), 
and from 7° 12’ to 10° N. latitude, show- 
ing the cities and villages of the Indians, 
the rivers, the Indian and other routes 
of communication, and proposed roads. 
It also exhibited in detail the gold 
mines, and military positions for their 
defence against the frequent expeditions 
of the “ fillibusters,” who carried off 
quantities of gold, to the great detri- 
ment of the treasury of Spain, which 
received tithes of the immense product 
of these mines. 

Not much information was given by 
this map concerning the Indian routes 
across the Cordilleras, except that by 
the river Punusa, a branch of the river 
Tuyra, which empties into the Gulf of 
San Miguel, on the Pacific. There was 
an easy communication for canoes from 
this river Tuyra to the river Atrato, 
which empties into the Gulf of Darien, 
on the Atlantic. Of this passage it was 
my business to verify the existence, and 
to sce whether it offered obstacles to 
the construction of a canal of great sec- 
tion. 

The instructions that I received from 
Sr. de Gogorza were positive. I was to 
examine the indicated passage by the 
river Punusa, and to return immediately, 
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whatever might be the result of my 
observations. 

Sr. de Gogorza had intended to ac- 
company me, and accordingly made 
preparations for the expedition ; but he 
finally resolved to remain at Panama. 
Sr. Atilano del Rio, appointed by the 
Government to accompany me, also 
declined ; so that my only companions 
were Messrs, Julio de Gogorza, secre- 
tary; Manuel Velez of Panama, clerk ; 
John Williams of Boston, cook; and 
Rafael Martinez of Monteria, servant. 

On the 12th of January, 1866, at ten 
o’clock in the evening, I embarked with 
my companions in a little sloop that 
had been chartered to carry us to Pino- 
gana, the last village to be met with on 
the river Tuyra. 

On the 14th we arrived at Boca Chica, 
within the Gulf of San Miguel, and an- 
chored, to wait for the flood-tide, which 
rises in the Gulf eighteen feet and two 
inches, and which affords an easy navi- 
gation up the river Tuyra. With this 
tide we passed through the Boca Chica 
into the so-called Gulf of Boca Chica, a 
sort of lagoon at the mouths of the 
Tuyra and Savanas, of about six miles 
long by three broad, and with from six 
to fifteen fathoms of water at low tide. 
Passing up this Gulf in a northeasterly 
direction, we reached, on the morning 
of the 15th, Chepigana, a village of 
some five hundred inhabitants, on the 
southwest banks of the Tuyra. 

Here we were obliged to wait for an- 
other flood-tide, and here also I deliv- 
ered to Sr. Herazo, alcade of the district, 
a despatch from the President of the 
State, appointing him a commissioner 
to accompany me. Like Sr. del Rio, 
however, he had no mind to go, and 
excused himself by alleging the neces- 
sity of a certain other journey, and his 
little influence over the Indians; who, 
he added, had threatened to burn the 
villages on the Tuyra, if any more ex- 
peditions should go up. 

I began my observations at Chepi- 
gana, there being several known eleva- 
tions at hand to serve as a basis for a sub- 
sequent triangulation, although my in- 
structions only required me to do so at 
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Pinogana, at the head of sloop-naviga- 
tion on the Tuyra. 

With the flood-tide we proceeded, 
ascending the Tuyra, sixteen miles east- 
southeast, in six hours. The river isa 
mile wide at Chepigana, but at the end 
of this tide’s journey was only a quarter 
of a mile. For the first nine miles it 
has from four to six fathoms at low 
water; at the end of that distance, a 
bar or shallow fills the channel ail the 
way across for about a mile in length. 
This is composed of mud and sand, 
which has not time to get out of the 
river’s mouth between the tides, and 
thus settles here. The current at this 
point runs about two miles an hour 
each way. 

Very early on the 16th we passed the 
mouth of the Chucunaque, which here 
enters the Tuyra from the north. This 


river, which is a considerable one, has 
its source in the Cordilleras, opposite 
Caledonia, whence the unhappy expedi- 
tion of Lieut. Strain set out; he had 
the misfortune to find it in his path and 
follow it, thinking that it was the Sa- 


vanas. Its course has a general south- 
erly direction, and it receives the waters 
of the west side of the Cordilleras, with 
which it runs nearly parallel for more 
than forty miles. Its junction with the 
Tuyra is in longitude 80° 6’ 40” west 
from Paris, latitude 8° 9’ north. 

One mile southeast of the mouth of 
the Chucunaque is Real de Santa Maria, 
situated in the angle which the south- 
west bank of the Tuyra forms with the 
east bank of the river Pirri, which also 
flows into the Tuyra from the south. 
This village, of some five hundred in- 
habitants, was the ancient capital of the 
province of Darien, where ruled for forty 
years the Governor Ariza, the author of 
the documents and map indicating the 
Pass of the Punusa, which I was now 
on my way to examine. 

At night, on the 16th, we arrived at 
Pinogana, a village of some four hundred 
inhabitants, likewise built on the south- 
west bank of the river, which at this 
place is a hundred and twenty metres 
(about one hundred and thirty yards) 
wide. This village, the last one on the 
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river Tuyra, is situated in longitude 80° 
2’ west, latitude 8° 9’ north. 

Early on the 17th I sent back the 
sloop, and immediately set to work to 
obtain other conveyance wherewith to 
prosecute the voyage. In consequence 
of the absence of the persons to whom 
I had letters, the scarcity of men, and 
fears of the Indians, which I found to 
increase as I approached their terri- 
tories, I only succeeded, after much 
difficulty, in securing the necessary in- 
terpreters and Jdogas (boatmen). We 
however resumed our journey on the 
19th, with two log-canoes, well suited 
to the navigation of these rivers, and 
manned by a patron each and five bogas, 
I had obtained an excellent interpreter, 
an old man named Falander, an Indian 
of much intelligence and much influ- 
ence with the Indians of Paya and Ta- 
palisa. 

I now ¢gurveyed the course of the 
Tuyra accurately, making an observa- 
tion of direction every five minutes, and 
noting all the bends, with remarks on 
the bottom of the river and the country 
through which it passed. I also, when 
there was good opportunity, made ob- 
servations with the longimetre, of dis- 
tance and level, as well as of triangula- 
tion, to establish the location of the 
principal places that we passed. I like- 
wise made, with the greatest attention, 
barometrical observations, to determine 
the altitude above the level of the sea, 

At ten minutes before 2 P. M., we 
reached the extreme point at which the 
tidal current is felt, being in longitude 
79° 57’ west from Paris, latitude 8° 9’ 
north—that is to say, we were still at 
the level of the sea, although we had 
passed over two thirds of the width of 
the isthmus, which at this latitude is 
about ninety miles wide. 

By the morning of the 23d we had 
come, without inconvenience of any 
kind, to the mouth of the river Paya, 
which joins the Tuyra from the east- 
ward in longitude 79° 44’ west from 
Paris, latitude 7° 56’ north. 

After computing the results of my 
barometrical observations, I found that 
I was forty-four metres (about forty-eight 
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yards) above the level of the sea, which 
put me in a great dilemma. 

It had been given to me as a datum, 
that, according to the opinion of the 
most distinguished and able engineers 
of France, the construction of a canal 
would only be practicable on the condi- 
tion that the land to be crossed was not 
elevated more than sixty metres above 
the level of the sea, with the exception 
of certain abrupt rises of little width. 

Consulting the men I had brought 
from Pinogana (the greater part of 
whom had, a month before, accompanied 
M. Flachat to the river Punusa, I was 
told that there were still.two days of 
travel necessary to reach that river, and 
that there were, in many places on the 
way, great rapids, which would natu- 
rally considerably increase the difference 
of level. They also assured me that 
M. Flachat had returned, after a few 
hours’ travel up the stream of the Pu- 
nusa, which was without a break or 
pass of any importance. Moreover, fol- 
lowing the course of the Tuyra, we 
should leave behind the waters of the 
Paya, its principal tributary at this 
height, which are indispensable for 
feeding the summit-levels of a canal of 
great section. 

I had also in mind that, according to 
the map of Sr, Ariza, the course of the 
Tuyra, as one ascends, follows a south- 
erly direction, turns to the west, and 
then to the north, leading to the other 
side of the mountain of Paca; and my 
men from Pinogana assured me that 
there was no hope of getting nearer by 
this route to the river Atrato, with 
which I should be going parallel. 

I found that I was only separated 
from the river Atrato (which empties 
into the Gulf of Darien) by a distance 
of about twenty miles from west to east. 
Now, the river Paya came into tie 
Tuyra at this point from the east, and 
to follow upward its course would ob- 
viously take me nearer the point I de- 
sired to reach. 

Upon considering all these circum- 
stances, I had no longer any doubt that, 
if I continued upon the route laid down 
for me, I should find no passage what- 
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ever by which a canal could be opened, 
and should have the unhappiness of re- 
turning to Panama with the same ill 
success as all my predecessors. 

The position was a trying one for me. 
Nevertheless, I was resolved to cross the 
Cordilleras by such depression as was 
to be found ; and, after thorough delib- 
eration, I resolved to make an attempt 
in the latitude of Paya. 

I had some trouble with my men, who 
were constantly under the influence of 
their fear of the Indians; but I gave 
them such reasons, good or bad, as to 
convince them that they ran no risk in 
going with me; and my interpreters, 
who had relatives among the Indians 
and knew many of them, so confirmed 
what I said, that they suffered them- 
selves to be persuaded, and entered upon 
the river Paya with hopes of quickly 
arriving at the village of that name, 
which is near the Cordilleras. 

A few hours after entering the Paya, 
an incident occurred, which convinced 
me that by this road I should come to 
one of the lakes that are to the west of 
the river Atrato, on the further side of 
the Cordilleras. Having killed a pisisi 
duck, I heard one of my interpreters, 
who had lived for some time at Paya, 
say, that at a certain season of the year 
flocks of these ducks passed over Paya, 
directing their flight toward the sun- 
rising. I asked some questions on this 
point, and was satisfied that these ducks, 
according to their habit, were seeking a 
lake where to pass the summer; and as 
these water-birds never fly over high 
ground if they can proceed by way of 
valleys and water-courses among the 
hills, there remained to me no doubt but 
that at this place I should find the de- 
sired passage. So persuaded, I prose- 
cuted my work with more confidence. 

The river Paya is some forty metres 
in width. After passing some hillocks 
on the banks of the Tuyra, its course, 
ascending, winds along in a general 
easterly direction to the Cordilleras, 
where the river has its rise, passing 
through a level plain, which I shall cail 
the plateau of Paya. 

On the 24th, at two in the afternoon, 
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finding myself within half a mile of the 
village of Paya, I desired to take ob- 
servations, so that I need not make them 
in the village, as I knew the effect pro- 
duced on these savages by the sight of 
instruments, which they are always dis- 
posed to consider as implements of 
witchcraft ; but I had hardly suspended 
the barometers and prepared to take 
bearings, when suddenly there appeared 
two Indians, returning from the hunt. 

I gave them a drink of liquor, and, 
after having examined with curiosity 
the instruments, they disappeared like 
birds; or, it is better to say, like Indians, 
who have footsteps lighter than those 
of a tiger. The Indian is never heard 
to walk. 

A little before three we arrived at the 
village of Paya, containing about four 
hundred inhabitants, and situated on 
the right bank of the river, in longitude 
79° 38’ 30” west from Paria, latitude 
7° 55’ 80” north: its height above the 
level of the sea is fifty-seven metres. 

The news of our arrival had been 
given by the two Indians, and we found 
more than eighty men on the bank when 
we landed. My companions, who were 
much frightened at the sight of so 
many, seeing the frankness and cordial- 
ity with which they received us, began 
to take courage, and disembarked with- 
out fear, 

Old Falander, my principal inter- 
preter, presented me to the chief, a man 
of intelligent face, perhaps forty-five 
years old, who gave orders to his In- 
dians to carry my things to his house, 
where, with all my party, I was to stay. 
Five minutes afterward, trunks, boxes, 
instruments, provisions, etc., were de- 
posited in the house with the greatest 
care and without any confusion. 

The chicf’s house, like all the others, 
was large, being perhaps thirty metres 
long by ten wide, and was built with 
posts of pijiguay or chantao, framed 
and enclosed with canes and laths; the 
roof was covered with leaves of wild 
plaintain. There were two doors, one 
at the side of the house, giving entrance 
to the ground-floor, and another at the 
end, which opened into a tambo, or 
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supper-room, two metres from the 
ground, extending over the whole width 
of the house and about a third of its 
length. The ascent to this room is by 
a ladder, made of a log of light wood, 
into which steps are cut. 

As saon as we had reached the house 
and my baggage was placed in order in 
a corner of the room, the chief offered 
me a hammock, seating himself in an- 
other one hung parallel to mine, and 
caused a seat to be given to my inter- 
preter, Falander, who placed himself 
between the two. My companions and 
the Indians, to the number of eighty at 
least, arranged themselves, in perfect 
silence and order; at which I was not 
surprised, knowing the respect the In- 
dians have for their chiefs. 

This meeting struck me as somewhat 
imposing. With perfect calmness the 
chief asked me what was the motive 
that had brought me to his village. I 
answered that I came by order of the 
Government to measure the distance 
between the river Tuyra and the river 


Atrato; that I had despatches to the 
authorities of all the places which I 
should pass, directing them to give me 
whatever protection and assistance I 
needed; that, as he was the chief and 
only authority in his village, I came to 


him also for the same purpose; and 
that I had to ask that he would show 
me the shortest way of getting to Caca- 
rica (on the Atrato), where I desired to 
pass. 

After a long conversation, which 
sounded like the recital of a litany, 
with old Falander, whom I had made 
conversant with the whole matter, the 
chief asked me why, if what I wished 
to find was of so great importance, Boli- 
var had not sought for it. I answered 
that Bolivar was much interested in its 
discovery, but that he was too much 
occupied with the war against the King, 
and afterward with the organization 
of the government, to be able to give 
his attention to this undertaking; but 
that I came by order of that same Gov- 
ernment, which both he end I were 
bound to obey. 

They resumed their monotonous con- 
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versation; and, after a considerable 
time, Falander said to me that the chief 
desired to see the map that showed the 
places of his country. The request 
seemed extraordinary. What could a 
poor Indian see bya map? I thought 
it was mere curiosity, which I gratified 
with pleasure; but he had his reasons, 
and after some explanations asked me 
where Arquia was situated. I consulted 
the compass that I held in my hand, 
and indicated the direction. He asked 
me for the Punusa, which also I pointed 
to; and he concluded with Cacarica, 
which I indicated was to the east. He 
said uo, and pointed out its direction, 
east-southeast. His hint pleased me 
much, since it might assist me in find- 
ing the destination of ny pisisi ducks, 

At last he finished by asking when I 
wished to start on my journey. I an- 
swered that I intended to go on the 
morrow ; to which he replied that that 
could not be, as it was necessary for him 
to consult other Indians, who would 
come together on the following day. 
I said that in that case I would wait a 
day, but that I had no time to lose, and 
that whatever his decision might be on 
my going, I must start without fail at 
dawn of the second day after. 

This first parley lasted about three 
hours, and it was night when John 
Williams came to give me the welcome 
news that dinner was ready. 

I invited to accompany us the chief, 
his brother the Lele or second chief, 
and three others, who seemed to be 
principal men; and we seated ourselves 
to a regular meal, prepared with the 
superior culinary talent of John Wil- 
liams, who tcok the greatest interest in 
proving that his dishes were preferable 
to the smoked quarters of sahinoes and 
monkeys that hung by the dozen above 
the fireplace where he had to cook. 

Williams was right; the chief and his 
friends ate with relish the viands which 
he had prepared, as well as some pre- 
served meats from Nantes, which pleased 
them much, I asked the chief to drink 
to ovr good friendship, which he did 
graciously ; a little afterward he par- 
tially filled his glass with wine of Fron- 
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tignan, which he liked extremely, and 
passed the bottle for me to help myself, 
which I did, as did the others; and old 
Falander translated the following senti- 
ment: “ This morning I had no idea of 
seeing you in my village; but since God 
has brought you to my house, I yield to 
His will, and am content.” 

The gentlemanly conduct of this man, 
who seemed to be acquainted with the 
customs of our civilization, surprised 
me exceedingly; for I had never seen 
such a thing among the other Indians 
with whom I had treated, either in that 
part of America or in the North; and 
his submission to the will of the All- 
Powerful, and the sentiments of satisfac- 
tion that he expressed at having me in 
his house, assured me of the result of 
the council, and that I should have no 
opposition in prosecuting my explora- 
tion. 

After dinner, I took a walk in the 
village, making acquaintances and con- 
stantly inquiring about what most in- 
terested me—the Pass to Cacarica. I 
soon learned that they had a path to go 
to the river Caquirri (Cacarica), where 
they went to hunt, and returned the 
same day. 

It was about nine o’clock when I be- 
took myself to my hammock. A short 
time afterward I was called by one of 
my Pinogana men, who understood 
something of the Indian language, who 
said, “ The thing is going badly ; there 
was a meeting on the shore, where it 
was said that you should not go to 
Caquirri; that they would not oppose 
your march, but would try to mislead 
you in wrong paths. The Lele is at the 
head of the opposition.” 

This news did not much disturb me ; 
for to mislead me would not be so easy. 
Nevertheless, I did: not want to lose 
time in useless wandcrings with them, 
or in cutting new roads which would 
detain me some days more than to go 
by the track already clear. I resolved 
to gain the friendship of the Lele, who 
I knew had much influence over the 
people. 

The moon was bright, and I started 
at once for his house, which I reached 
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in ten minutes. He received me with 
every. indication of pleasure, and or- 
dered chocolate to be made, which he 
offered us with cordiality. We talked 
for a long time, and, after having ar- 
ranged that I should stand as god- 
father, the next day, to his son, some 
ten months old, we parted excellent 
friends. The next day we went again 
early to his house, where his son was 
baptized. I named him Louis Napo- 
leon, putting him under the protection 
of sovereigns both in heaven and on 
earth. 

From this time my compadre the Lele 
was my sincere friend, and al) obstacles 
to my enterprise disappeared. The 
meeting at the house of the chief took 
place at mid-day; but the deliberation, 
in which my compadre took the lead, 
was very short; and at its termination 
the chief said, that to give me a proof 
of his good-will and desire to assist me, 
he would not only permit me freely to 
pass, but would send with me his broth- 
er the Lele, one of his nephews, and 
three of his most trusty men, and that 
if I needed people to carry my baggage, 
he would put them at my service. In 
truth, the conduct of this chief aston- 
ished me, and I could not refrain from 
giving him a shake of the hand in ac- 
knowledgment of his generous treat- 
ment. 

Every thing was arranged for setting 
out on the following day; and on the 
26th of January, at 9 a. M., we began 
our first day’s journey by land. We 
crossed the river Paya, and took its left 
bank, which we followed for about a 
mile, when we left it and took the In- 
dian-path, which led in a southeasterly 
direction over the tops of some low 
hills, leaving to the left hand a flat that 
extended ta the foot of the Cordilleras, 
and through which ran the river Paya 
in a general direction from east to west. 

A great number of the Indians accom- 
panied us for more than an hour, firing 
their guns from time to time in token 
of their gladness, 

We walked for about four hours, and 
camped on the bank of a creek, where 
we made some ranches, in case there 
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should be showers, which even in the 
middle of summer fall now and then in 
this region. 

On the 27th we followed the same 
path, which kept its southeasterly direc- 
tion, and which my good compadre took 
much trouble in clearing from every im- 
pediment to our progress. In less than 
two hours’ walk we reached the creek 
Tugulegua, whose waters flow to the 
Atlantic. 

I was greatly pleased to find myself 
thus on the other side of the Cordilleras, 
which we had crossed without the least 
difficulty. The place where I stood is 
in longitude 79° 35’ west from Paris, 
latitude 7° 52’ 30” north, and is fifty-six 
metres above the level of the sea. Here 
are found traces of previous inhabitants ; 
as, for instance, an enormous cacao-tree, 
which had been planted by the grand- 
father of one of the Indians who accom- 
panied me, and on which I cut my ini- 
tials. 

After breakfasting, we went down the 
creek Tugulegua, in an easterly direc- 
tion, often walking in its bed, where 
there was but little water. In less than 
two hours we came to the river Ca- 
quirri (Cacarica), which we crossed 
about a hundred yards below the mouth 
of the Tugulegua. 

The Caquirri comes from the north, 
drawing its waters from the east side 
of the Cordilleras ; its breadth is about 
fifty yards, and at this place it has a 
strong current, though still navigable 
by the Indians. The junction of the 
Tugulegua with the Caquirri is in longi- 
tude 79° 83’ west from Paris, latitude 
7° 52' north, and thirty-eight metres 
above the level of the sea. 

Taking the left or north bank, we 
went down the Caquirri as far as to the 
creek Aputi, which comes in on the left 
hand side some four hundred yards be- 
low the Tugulegua, where we passed 
the second night of our land journey. 

On the .28th we pursued our way, 
keeping still the left bank of the Ca- 
quirri, which, from Aputi, takes an E. 
8. E. direction. Shortly passing the 
creek Taimti, on the same side of the 
river, we kept along the bank of the 
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Caquirri until we found our march in- 
terrupted by the river Chelopo, which 
likewise comes from the north. 

The Chelopo, which is wide and deep, 
joins the Caquirri in longitude 79° 31’ 
30” west from Paris, latitude 7° 51’ 30” 
north. At this last point of observa- 
tion, where I found a height of only 
nine metres above the level of the sea, 
the Caquirri is more than sixty metres 
wide, is deep, and the current does not 
exceed three miles an hour. 

I was reluctantly obliged to end my 
excursion at Chelopo. I wished very 
much to go on to the banks of the river 
Atrato, which I judged to be not more 
than eight miles distant, over a level 
plain, by a route without obstacles, 
since the inhabitants of Turbo (on the 
gulf of Darien) come in boats to the 
Aputi in search of India-rubber; but 
in order to go on, boats were necessary 
to cross the Chelopo and the lake of 
Cacarica, which, as the Indians assured 
me, is very near Chelopo, and where 
was the site of the ancient village of 
the Indians of Caquirri (Cacarica). 

Nevertheless, I had fulfilled my mis- 
sion, and had been most fortunate in 
discovering a passage, for centuries so 
earnestly. sought for, for the union of 
the two oceans by means of a canal, 
permitting free navigation from one to 
the other. My task was already con- 
cluded. 

Having lost sight, since leaving Paya, 
of all the points that served for bases 
of measurement, I was obliged to sur- 
vey carefully and measure with a chain 
the whole length of our route from 
Paya to Chelopo, on the return; and 
we reached Paya at 4 p. M. on the 29th. 

The distance from Paya to Aputi, to 
which place the river Caquirri is navi- 
gable, is only five miles; but if one 
should follow the course of the Paya as 
far as it is navigated by the Indians, it 
is probable that he would find a still 
shorter distance. between this river and 
the creek Tugulegua; and, indeed, it 
would not surprise me to learn that the 
creck Acquiagua, whose name signifies 
in the Indian language, short pass, which 
flows into the Tugulegua from the west, 
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has the same sources as the Paya, and, 
indeed, that it was by this creek that 
the passage for canoes existed, which 
Ariza ascribes to the Punusa. There is 
no doubt whatever, that, if the Indians 
at one time had a way of commmunica- 
tion by water, it was by the Acquiagua; 
for, according to reliable statements 
made by my compadre the Lele, and 
other Indians, there is absolutely no 
other passage from Caledonia to Na- 
pipi, unless by crossing the ridge, either 
of the Cordilleras or of the Andes, The 
passage by the Acquiagua is in latitude 
7° 53’ N., and is at the junction of the 
Andes with the Cordilleras, having on 
one side a geological formation of a 
different epoch from that of the forma- 
tion on the other. 

In my opinion, the canalization of 
the river Tuyra, which makes so many 
bends as to justify its Indian name 
Tuile, “twirling,’ would be a more 
difficult and expensive work than the 
opening of an artificial canal, which, it 
seems to me, should begin at Real Viejo, 
to which point there is no trouble in 
navigating from the Pacific side, except 
at the bar of the Isleta, which could 
easily be removed. 

This canal should go in a straight 
course E. 20° S. from Real Viejo to the 
village of Paya, thence southeast through 
the passage between the Cordilleras and 
the Andes, and finally easterly or north- 
easterly, as should prove best for the 
navigation from the Atlantic by the 
Atrato. It would not be more than 
fifty miles long, and would traverse a 
country whose formation presents no 
difficulties to the opening of the same, 
either in the excavation, or in the re- 
moval of the materials excavated—an 
important point in works of this kind. 

The highest point or summit level of 
the route thus explored was near the 
village of Paya. It was, by barometri- 
cal measurement, one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight feet (about 55 metres) above 
the level of the sea; and this must 
necessarily be very nearly the true alti- 
tude. And, it may be added, the field- 
notes of the expedition contain satis- 
factory data respecting the questions 
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of practical engineering involved, such 
as feeders, locks, etc. 

The profile of the whole extent of the 
ground that I have examined, from Real 
Viejo to the plain of the river Atrato, 
induces me to assert that, if this pas- 
sage had been discovered before the con- 
struction of the Panama railroad, the 
route by the Paya would have been 
chosen, as it offers the splendid harbors 
of Darien and San Miguel, and would 
not have needed half of the almost 
eight millions of dollars expended on 
the Panama road, which will, notwith- 
standing, always be an imperfect one 
on account of its steep grades and sharp 
curves, and its insecure or incommodi- 
ous ports. And I even venture to assert 
that the opening of an interoceanic 
canal may perhaps begin with the con- 
struction of a railroad by Paya. Its 
profits would be immense, and would 
pay a moderate interest on the whole 
capital necessary for the execution of 
the canal, which work will require years 
of labor, and will give no returns until 
navigation is fully opened. 

But these questions belong to other 
investigations, and should be con- 
sidcred deliberately: I do not wish 
to treat of them in this memorandum, 
whose only object is to indicate the 
passage by which the canal can be 
opened ; nevertheless, I may add, that 
every thing is at hand for its construc- 
tion. There is water more than encugh 
for feeding it, excellent stone for mason- 
ry, and an immense quantity of timber 
suitable for all kinds of work; and 
finally, a most favorable circumstance 
for the establishment of a way of com- 
munication by Paya, is the salubrity of 
the country, and its freedom from mos- 
quitoes from the Pacific to the borders 
of the Atrato. I encountered them for 
the first time at Chelopo, having made 
the whole journey without once using a 
mosquito- bar. 

On my return to Paya, I was received 
with still more familiarity; I was no 
longer a stranger among its inhabitants, 
but a brother, as they all called me. 
My comadre Tilu, the wife of my com- 
padre the Lele, who was advised of our 
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coming by some Indians, had prepared 
a meal to which we did honor, although 
it was composed of monkeys and other 
dishes unknown. I passed the evening 
in farewell visits among these good 
friends. I had the good fortune to find 
an old Indian woman, at least eighty 
years of age, who spoke Spanish, with 
whom I conversed for a long time, re- 
ceiving information about the country, 
as well as about the customs of the In- 
dians from the day of one’s birth until 
more than a year after his death, until 
which time his family has to supply the 
deceased with food for the long journey. 

Very curious is the life of this vil- 
lage, which has preserved up to this 
time its primitive customs, which are 
all good, and not contaminated by the 
demoralizing influence of our civilized 
society. Its inhabitants live happily, 
entirely without envy; they do not 
trade, execpt when from time to time 
they exchange their crops of cacao and 
coffee for clothes, arms, powder, and 
shot, which they buy by the hundred 


weight ; for cooking utensils, plates, etc., 
which they have in profusion; they 
neither sell nor buy for money, nor do 


they know its value. Speaking with 
my ancient friend about the rich mines 
of gold in this district, she told me 
that, before she was born, the Indians 
had abandoned the extraction of this 
metal, which had caused the ruin of so 
many villages and the destruction of 
their race; that gold greatly excited 
covetousness, and they only used it for 
the chaguales, the rings which all the 
women wear in their noses. 

The Indians of Paya are of ordinary 
height, and well formed. The men 
wear the hair long, and take much care 
of it: it is twisted, and fastened about 
the head in the form of a crown with a 
triangular comb which they make them- 
selves with sticks of lata; the hair in 
front hangs down over the face, and is 
cut even with the eyes, which one can 
hardly see: they tattoo their faces with 
red bija. Their ordinary garments are 
black cassimere pantaloons, a white 
shirt, and a black cravat, which they 
tie with a knot, letting the ends hang 
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down on the breast. The women are 
small, and generally pretty; they wear 
their hair loose, but shorter than that 
of the men; their clothing is a sort of 
frock of a blue material, that reaches to 
the knees—a very ungraceful costume ; 
every one of them wears a ring in her 
nose, 

The Paya Indians cultivate plantains, 
corn, yucas, yarns, and sugar-cane, from 
which last they make beverages and 
sweeten their chocolate, using the juice 
itself for this purpose. They do not 
raise domestic animals for food, but live 
by hunting; they have the idea that 
the flesh of the ox occasions disease. 

On the 30th, after having taken leave 
of all the villagers, for whom I cherish 
a great regard, and having reccived a 
hearty embrace from each one of these 
good friends, we embarked, leaving 
them in sorrow at the separation. The 
chief, and particularly my good com- 
padre the Lele, were really affected, 
even to the point of shedding tears. I 
embraced them, with the promise of 
returning soon to see them. I hoped 
to do so; and it would give me great 
pleasure to go back and be again in 
their company. 

The cordial reception which the In- 
dians of the village of Paya gave me, 
and the generous way in which they 
served me, seem indeed strange, espe- 
cially if one recalls what I have said 
concerning previous expeditions; nev- 
ertheless, I can give no other explana- 
tion than that which I gave to my old 
Indian friend. She said to me, “ Don 
Luis, what have you done to these In- 
dians that they treat you with so much 
friendship, and have shown you the 
pass of Caquirri, which has been re- 
fused as long as I can remember?” [I 
replied, ‘Are you my good friend?” 
“Yes, sir,” she said. “ Very well,” said 
I, “what bave I done to win your 
friendship ? nothing, except that I have 
much sympathy for the Indian race, 
and when I came for the first time to 
your house, I offered you the hand of a 
friend ;—you received it as such; I 
have done the same with all the rest. 
I have sympathy for the Indians and 
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they for me, and this is the whole mys- 
tery of my friendly relations with them.” 

On the ist of February we returned 
to Pinogana after fourteen days’ ab- 
sence from this village; the news of 
the discovery of the passage, which I 
caused to be attested before the govern- 
ment attorney by all the Pinogana 
men who had accompanied me, was re- 
ceived with joy, and we had the pleas- 
ure of attending several balls which 
were given for us during the time that 
we were obliged to spend awaiting the 
sailing of a vessel for Panama. 

On my arrival at Panama, I commu- 
nicated the fortunate result of my ex- 
ploration to Sefior de Gogorza, who 
heard of it with pleasure, though I 
well understood that he would have 
much preferred the existence of a pas- 
sage by the Punusa. 

Without losing an instant, I wrote 
my report and made a map showing the 
course of the rivers and the road I had 
followed, which I handed to Sefior de 
Gogorza, that they might be published 
immediately, which he promised me 
should be done. 

Having thus concluded the work for 
which I had been sought, I returned 
home; reached Monteria March 6th, 
after an absence of two months and a 
half. 

Sefior de Gogorza, with this discovery 
and the positive knowledge of a prac- 
ticable route for an interoceanic canal, 
went to the United States, where he re- 
ceived, both from the Government at 
Washington and from persons of influ- 
ence in commercial circles, a most 
favorable reception and offers of co- 
operation in the opening of this great 
cosmopolitan way of communication, 


For months I had heard no news 
concerning the Darien business, when 
on the 19th of January, 1867, at two 
o’clock in the morning, I was aroused, 
at Monteria, by the same Sr. Atilano 
del Rio, then prefect of Panama, who 
told me that an American war steamer 
awaited me in the port of Cispata, hav- 
ing been sent from Colon on purpose to 
bring me. 
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Sefior del Rio gave me a letter from 
Sefior de Gogorza, in which he said 
that he had made certain arrangements 
with a Mr. Spooner of the United 
States, for carrying into effect the open- 
ing of a canal by the Paya passage, but 
that before presenting this great enter- 
prise to the public, it was decided that 
a verification of my work was neces- 
sary; that for that purpose two govern- 
ment engineers, Messrs. Robinson and 
R. E. Holter of the Coast Survey, had 
been appointed, and that he was wait- 
ing for me to go on this new expedi- 
tion. 

As when first summoned, so again at 
this time I abandoned my concerns on 
the Sinu, to attend to this important 
work, and on the 21st, at 5 p. m., I em- 
barked on the gunboat “ Saco,” Lieut.- 
Commander Henry Wilson commanding, 
the courtesy and kindness of whom, as 
well as of Lieut.-Commander William 
Whitehead, executive officer, and the 
other officers, cause me to remember a 
most agreeable voyage. I had the 
pleasure of meeting on board Mr. R, E, 
Holter, one of the engineers who had 
come to verify my observations, with 
whom I had long and pleasant conversa- 
tions on the subject. 

We arrived at Colon on the afternoon 
of the 23d, and had the unhappiness to 
learn that, one hour before our arrival, 
Mr. Spooner had embarked with Mr. 
Robinson, the principal engineer, who 
had been taken very ill with fever, a 
circumstance which broke up the in- 
tended exploration. I learned also that 
a misunderstanding between Mr. Spoon- 
er and Sefior de Gogorza had influenced 
the return of the former to New York, 
with the intention, as he told several 
persons, of coming again within a few 
months for the same purpose, but with 
a different organization. 

I returned immediately, and since 
then have heard nothing about the en- 
terprise, except that in March of the 
same year, 1867, after the return of Mr. 
Spooner to the United States, the sub- 
ject was before Congress. 

For nearly a year past I have been 
without news of Sefior de Gogorza, and 
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as I see that no arrangements have been 
made for the publication of the report 
which I gave him on the discovery of 
the passage of Paya, a matter of such 
general interest, I consider it my duty 
to publish the present memorandum for 
the purpose of establishing my right to 
the discovery, and to serve as a basis 
for the efforts of those who, animated 
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by liberal ideas of progress, shall follow 
up my suggestions and attain to the 
establishment of a means of interoceanic 
navigation, which to-day I consider 
easy, and hope, in the course of a few 
years, to see in the way of being carried 
out, if not entirely completed. 
De LAcwaRmME, Civil Engineer, 
CARTHAGENA, New Grenapa, 8. A. 


OF THE DEEP. 


FABLES AND FACTS, 


“Spirits from the vasty deep.” 


Tne great sea has its mountains and 
its deep valleys, with forests of weird, 
waving plants on the former, and, far 
down in the dark dells, masses of dis- 
mal débris, wrecks of vessels, and de- 
caying bodies of men. There lies, half 
covered with a crust of lime and hideous 
green slime, an ancient gun shining in 
sickly green ; here, half hidden, a quaint 
box filled with gold that was picked up 
amid the snows of the Peruvian Andes, 
and scattered over all a motley crowd 
of oddly-shaped shells. The empty 
skull of an old sea-captain has sunk 
down close to the broken armor of a 
huge turtle, and a deadly harpoon rusts 
and rots by the side of the enormous 
tooth of a walrus. Still farther down, 
“in the lower deep of the lowest,” lie 
countless bales of Indian silks, in which 
large schools of fish dwell peacefully 
now; and over all, the silent currents 
of the ocean move incessantly to and 
fro, while millions of jelly fish throng 
every wave to feed the giant whales, 
and immense hosts of herring dash 
frightened through the waters to escape 
the voracious shark. Not only moun- 
tains and valleys, however, break the 
apparent monotony of the vast deep, 
but all that the surface of the earth can 
present of picturesque beauty or horri- 
ble hideousness is repeated below. In 
one place, the waters foam and the 


waves break without rest or repose 
against oddly-shaped cliffs, which do 
not rise sufliciently high to be seen 
above; in another, they wash slowly 
and sadly against a wide desert of 
white sand. Where lofty mountains 


rise from the depth to a height not 


inferior to that of the tallest of Alpine 
summits, and vast forests of sea-tang 
clothe them in brilliant green, the sea 
circles mournfully all around in cease- 
less windings, while farther on, where 
the valley sinks into the very bowels 
of the earth, and eternal darkness cov- 
ers all with its mysterious mantle, the 
waters themselves are hushed and ap- 
parently motionless, as if awe-struck by 
the unbroken silence and the unfathom- 
able night below. 

The earth, it has been said, is one 
vast graveyard, and man can nowhere 
put down his foot without stepping on 
the remains of a brother. This is not 
less true with regard to the ocean. It 
is an ever-hungry grave, in which mil- 
lions and millions of once living beings 
lie buried, and new hosts are added 
from year to year. It is the stage on 
which murder and maddest conflict are 
going on without ceasing. Immeas- 
urable hatred dwells in those cold, un- 
feeling waters—and yet for a good pur- 
pose, since it is only through this un- 
ceasing destruction and change that life 
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can be maintained in the crowded 
world that dweils in the “ waters below 
the earth.” The sea has its lions, its 
tigers, and wolves, as well as the earth 
above, its crocodiles and gigantic snakes, 
which daily sally forth to seek their 
prey and murder whole races; it has 
its meduse and polypi, which spread 
their nets unceasingly for smaller fry ; 
while whales, and their kindred, swal- 
low millions of minute beings at a sin- 
gle gulp, swordfish and sea-bears hunt 
the giants of the lower world, and 
wretched parasites wait their oppor- 
tunity to enter the fatty coats of huge 
monsters, Every thing is hunting, 
chasing, and murdering, but there is 
heard no merry “ Tally Ho!” no war- 
cry encourages the weary combatants ; 
no groan of pain, no shout of victory 
ever breaks the dread silence. The 
battles are fought in dumb passion, and 
no sound accompanies the fierce con- 
flict but the splash of foaming waters 
and the last spasmodic effort of the 
avounded victim. 


Can we wonder, then, that from time 
immemorial the sea has been peopled 
by the learned and the ignorant alike 


with marvels of every kind? It is the 
good fortune of travellers, and .espe- 
cially of those who “ go down to the 
great deep,” to be either determined 
that all they have seen must needs be 
unique, unheard of and marvellous, or 
disposed to follow the nil admirari doc- 
trine, and to insist that they have never 
met with any thing which was not per- 
fectly familiar to them already from 
previous knowledge, or at least very 
easily accounted for by their superior 
mind. Vanity induces the former to 
magnify, self-love teaches the other to 
diminish all they have seen, and thus 
littleness of mind unfits both for cor- 
rect observation and candid reports, 
The ancients, with their very limited 
knowledge of the sea and its life, very 
naturally transferred the features of the 
world above to that below the waters, 
and their lively imagination peopled 
the ocean with all the animals that were 
familiar to their eyes. There were sea- 
horses and sea-lions, poisonous sea-hares 
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and ravenous sea-wolves, sea-swine, and 
even sea-locusts. There was the Chilon, 
with a man’s head, living frugally on 
nothing but his own viscous humors; 
and there was the Balena, not so very 
like to a whale, and most cruel to its 
mate. There were those real wonders 
of the sea, the Dolphins, who swam 
about with their babies at the breast, 
and their eyes in their blade-bones, who 
dug graves for their deceased parents 
and friends, followed them in funeral 
procession, and buried them in subma- 
rine graveyards out of the way of the 
fishes. There was that strange fish, the 
Dies, with two wings and two legs, 
which in the perfect state lived only for 
a day. There was the Phoca, another 
oceanic brute, who was_ perpetually 
fighting with his wife until he killed 
her. Always remaining in the same 
spot, where he had murdered one wife, 
he disposed of her body and took 
another, thus playing Henry VIIL. to a 
series of wives, until he either died 
himself, or found a mate who was a 
match for him. 

But these were only the teachings of 
that despised science, Natural History. 
Of far greater interest to the nation, 
and of deeper concern for their future 
welfare, were the legends of the god- 
like shepherds, a Proteus, a Nereus, 
and a Glaucus, who tended the aquatic 
flocks of Neptune, and were endowed 
with marvellous powers. We have all 
seen those classic bas-reliefs, in which 
the great Poseidon is accompanied by 
monsters, half-horses, half-fishes, while 
others wear partly the semblance of 
men, and blow trumpets made of huge 
shells with such terrible force, and such 
fearful sound, that their notes calmed 
the stormy sea! These hippocampi, 
sometimes provided with cloven feet 
and long tails, and then again covered 
all over with scales, and of the color 
of the sea, were favorite forms with 
some of the greatest sculptors of an- 
tiquity, like Myron and Scopas; and 
yet it is held doubtful whether they 
were altogether the offspring of poetic 
or artistic inspiration. Naturalists, as 
well as artists, have been led to think 
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that extraordinary creatures of some- 
what similar shape may have really 
peopled the seas in ancient times, and 
that they, like the giants of old, which 
are now reduced to the moderate pro- 
portions of our day, may have dwindled 
down into the diminutive hippocampi 
which abound in Southern waters. 
These little sea-horses, as they are fa- 
miliarly called, have the perfect form 
of a horse’s head, with prominent round 
eyes, and a steep, straight brow, while 
the gills float in exact imitation of a 
mane from the proudly-arched neck. 
They could not have copied the walrus, 
as that strange, monstrous animal, of 
which we shall presently have to say 
more, lives only in polar regions, to 
which the ancients did not have access, 
When the Tritons, on the other hand, 
were represented in human shape, they 
belonged, of course, simply to the realm 
of fables. And yet strong and frequent 


evidence is given by ancient authors of 
the real existence of beings whom they 
resembled. Demostratus, for instance, 


relates that such a Triton was still to 
be seen, imperfectly embalmed, in a 
temple of Bacchus at Tanagria. 

It seems that there had been enmity 
for generations between these strange 
children of the sea and the good people 
of Tanagria. One of the Tritons had 
been in the habit of coming forth every 
night from the waters to steal the cat- 
tle on shore, and all efforts to catch him 
on the part of the dwellers there had 
long been in vain. At last they placed 
a vessel filled with strong wine on the 
brow of a steep hill. When the Triton 
came, according to his custom, he no- 
ticed the vase, and was curious to as- 
certain its contents. He tasted, he 
liked it, and drank till he fell fast 
asleep on the edge of the precipice. 
During his disturbed slumbers he rolled 
over and fell from the great height 
upon the rocks below, where the Tana- 
grians lay in wait, and wreaked their 
vengeance on the formidable robber. 

Pausanias saw a smaller Triton at 
Rome, and from that time the annals 
of all countries of the world abound 
with strange legends of uncouth, horri- 
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ble beings, born and bred in the sea, 
who entered into ill-fated relations with 
men, and almost invariably contrived 
their ruin. The White Lady of Scot- 
land, the Nix or Undine of beautiful 
German lore, the Merminne of the Neth- 
erlands, and the Nech—our Old Nick— 
of the dismal North, are all children 
of the marine monsters of antiquity. 
Among the latter, some were great 
favorites with poet and priest, and their 
memory survives to our day. Thus the 
Ocean itself was represented as the son 
of the Heavens and the Earth, and the 
first of that gigantic race of Titans 
who stormed the abode of the gods, 
but the only one who did not join in 
the revolt of Saturn. How the briny 
deep was made to differ from the vast 
lakes with sweet water, their religion 
did not tell; but the distinction was 
made at an early date, for Hesiod al- 
ready tells us that “nine tenths of the 
waters of the ocean, passing under the 
earth across dark night, fall in silvery 
showers upon the bed of the waves, 
around the carth, and on the back of 
the seas. One tenth only, to the great 
injury of the gods, escaping from a 
lofty rock, forms the waters of the 
Styx, and by it the Immortals are fond 
of swearing.” 

Among the vast offspring of the 
ocean, again, the Nereids stand fore- 
most by their number and by their 
beauty. They were all fair young 
maidens, nearly naked, and are often 
seen in the frescoes of Pompeii, and 
elsewhere, in most graceful positions, 
reclining on the back of sea-horses, or 
giving drink to thirsty monsters of the 
deep. It was only when the taste of 
artists became corrupt, and the fancy 
of men ran riot amid Eastern fictions, 
that they were represented as ending 
in fishtails, and as having hair of the 
color of the sea. Another sea-god, 
marrying the Muse of Lyric Poetry, 
was presented by her with three daugh- 
ters, the Sirens, whom he called Blanche, 
Harmony, and Virgin Eye; but, un- 
fortunately, he lost them soon after, 
when the infuriated Ceres punished 
them for having allowed the carrying 
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off of her daughter Proserpina, and 
changed them into monsters, half wom- 
en, half birds. The unfortunate maid- 
ens fled in despair, and hid themselves 
in the islands which dot the waters 
between Sicily and Italy. But even 
there the curse pursued them still, for 
the decrce had gone forth, that they 
were to die if ever man should pass 
them without stopping. Behold, now, 
the poor metamorphosed beauties strain- 
ing their sweet voices, and blending 
them with the softest notes of their in- 
struments, in order to attract hapless 
seamen, and to draw them into ruin. 
Surely the ancients felt that sea and 
land alike are welcome stages for the 
fatal skill of the coquette! Only once 
the sad Sirens were foiled in their at- 
tempts to win and to ruin the children 
of men. It was when the élite of Gre- 
cian heroes sallied forth on their great 
expedition in search of the Golden 
Fleece—in reality, a company of daring 
adventurers, who went to take posses- 
sion of the gold mines in the Ural 
Mountains—and passed close to the 
islands on which the wretched sisters 
were living. They came down to the 
steep sides of the precipices, they dis- 
played their unequalled charms, and 
sang their sweetest to cast their spell 
over all their senses. But Orpheus, who 
had joined the merry company with his 
lyre, raised his own sweet voice, and 
soon they were forced by its wondrous 
power to listen in their turn, and to let 
the Argo pass unharmed. Perhaps the 
godlike nature of the great singer was 
pleaded in their behalf, for they sur- 
vived the future ; and it was only when 
cunning Ulysses used the coarse trick 
of filling the ears of his companions 
with wax, and thvs rendered them in- 
sensible to their enchantments, that 
they paid the penalty, and were chang- 
ed into rocks, Even then one of them 
survived ; for the compassionate waters 
refused to bury her; they sent her back 
to the surface, and she became fair 
Naples, the city of magic beauty, where 
so many have died from over-enjoyment, 
obeying literally the ancient saying: 
Vedi Napoli e poi muori ! 
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Pliny seems still to have been in doubt 
as to the real existence of these marine 
monsters; at least, he defends himself 
against the suspicion of believing in 
them with an earnestness which goes 
far to prove the lingering doubt. “TI 
do not believe in sirens,” he says in his 
book on birds, “although Dino, father 
of Clearchus, a famous author, affirms 
that they exist in India and tempt men 
by their song, in order to tear them in 
pieces when they are asleep.” In an- 
other place, again, he believes them to 
have been real fish, which recalled, in a 
vague manner, the features of human 
beings, and states that several such had 
been taken on the coasts of Gaul. 

The assertion is, strangely enough, 
supported by later evidence; for other 
portions of the earth, and later ages, 
have all faithfully repeated the legend, 
and pointed to actual beings in the sea 
as proof of their truth. Have not even 
the Arabs—who either ignore the sea 
altogether, or hate it as cursed by their 
great prophet—their weird beings, half 
men and half ostriches, who live on 
desolate islands, and devour the bodies 
of shipwrecked mariners brought to 
their rocks by the friendly waves? Near 
Rosetta and Alexandria, in Egypt, the 
waters are peopled with still stranger 
creatures, poetically called the Fathers 
of the Fair, who come only on shore for 
peaceful purposes, walk quietly about 
to enjoy the sweet air of heaven and 
the perfumes of flowers, and then re- 
turn reluctantly to their dark homes in 
the great deep. A hundred of them 
were once captured, but they uttered 
such very sad sighs and unbearable 
groanings, that the hunters released 
them, and saw them plunge with de- 
light into the cool waters. The Old 
Man of the Sea is familiar to all our 
readers through the Arabian Nights ; 
but it is less generally known that he 
occasionally appeared near Damascus, 
and then promised a good harvest to 
the Syrians; the people were so grate- 
ful to him for his benevolence, that they 
caught him once and married him, fish- 
tail and all, to a fair daughter of the 
land. The monster was well content, 
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but not so the farmers, for his happy 
influence had left him as soon as he had 
found his master in his wife. Other 
Arabic authors tell us even the religion 
of one of those marine beings; he is 
called by them the Old Jew, and ap- 
pears on the night preceding the Sab- 
bath, with his white hair and shaggy 
coat, on the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean, and remains there, swimming 
about, plunging, and jumping high, and 
following the vessels as they pass near 
his home, till the Sabbath is over, and 
he sinks once more down under the 
waters. 

These strange beings, reported to have 
been found or heard of with at least as 
much accuracy and as frequently as the 
Sea Serpent of our days, were evident- 
ly the ancestors of the mermen and 
mermaids, the ill-starred, God-forsaken 
dwellers in the kingdom of waters, the 

“ Merman bold, 

Sitting alone, 
Singing alone 
Under the sea, 

With a crown of gold, 
On a throne; 

And the mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 

Combing her hair, 
Under the sea, 

In a golden curl 


With acomb of pearl, 
On a throne.” 


For a time Christian authors loved to 
revive the fables of pagan antiquity, or 
unconsciously repeated the weird fan- 
cies of older nations. Soon, however, 
certain features appear in their accounts, 
which show that they were either re- 
ports of real discoveries of marine mon- 
sters, dressed up, perhaps, in somewhat 
fanciful colors, or at least new inven- 
tions in harmony with the spirit of the 
age. The mermen soon cease to be mere 
monstrosities; they appear in a form re- 
sembling human beings, often scarcely 
to be distinguished from the people near 
whom they live, whence follows more 
frequent intercourse and a closer inti- 
macy between the two races. One mer- 
man, found on the outermost point of 
Mauritania and brought to Spain, is re- 
ported as still having becn in part a 
fish; but Theodore of Gaza already 
describes the mermaid, of which he 
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saw several cast ashore on the coast of 
Greece, as fair and graceful; one of 
them he assisted in reaching the water, 
and immediately she plunged into the 
Waves and was seen no more. Other 
authors, of such high repute that even 
the great Scaliger may be mentioned 
among them, tell of such wondrous be- 
ings, which they saw themselves or heard 
of through trustworthy friends. These 
accounts were, of course, valued ouly in 
proportion to the wonder they excited, 
and added nothing to our actual knowl- 
edge of the dwellers in the waters. They 
led, on the contrary, to new errors, and 
much amusement might be derived from 
the precepts given to unlucky sailors 
who should fall in with such sirens. 
They were advised to cast bottles into 
the sea, with which the monsters would 
play long enough to give them time to 
escape; to stop their ears carefully with 
wax and oakum, and to invoke aid from 
on high against their enchantments, 
The great Cabot, so intimately connect- 
ed with the history of our continent, 
furnished the officers of the first vessel 
that ever attempted the voyage to the 
fantastic Cathay of those days, with a 
set of curious instructions. He recom- 
mended that prayers should be held 
twice every day, and all inventions of 
the Evil One, like dice, cards, and back- 
gammon, should be strictly prohibited. 
By the side of such excellent sugges- 
tions are some of more doubtful moral- 
ity. Thus he enjoins upon the officers 
to attract the natives of foreign lands, 
to bring them on board ship, and there 
to make them drunk with beer and wine 
till they had revealed all the secrets of 
their hearts. The rules contain at the 
end a recommendation “to take good 
care against certain creatures which, 
with the heads of men and the tails of 
fishes, swim about in the fiords and 
bays armed with bow nd arrows, and 
feed upon human flesh.” 

The dark North, with its misty, murky 
atmosphere, which is reflected in the 
sombre legends of dismal superstitions, 
has its mermen above all others, They 
are mostly seen when fearful tempests 
threaten destruction, or sudden storms 
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bring shipwreck to veszel and sailors 
alike. It is but here and there that 
they are painted in softer colors. In 
one of the legerds, a famous giant of 
the seas, called Rosmer, carries off a 
Danish maiden of great beauty; she 
has to live with him in a great moun- 
tain, to which he comes every now and 
then from his home in the waters. Her 
brother, who had sallied forth to find 
her and to rescue her, lands at the des- 
ert rock, and is at first in great danger 
of being slain and devoured by the ter- 
rible monster. He succeeds, however, 
in pacifying the merman, and serves him 
faithfully for many years. At last he 
obtains leave to return home, and re- 
ceives, as reward for his services, a large 
box filled with gold and precious stones. 
The giant even condescends to carry the 
box himself on board the ship, uncon- 
scious that the cunning maiden has first 
taken out all the treasures, and then 
concealed herself in the box, from which 
she comes forth as soon as the ship has 
reached the high seas. 


It may readily be imagined that mari- 
ners who set out on long voyages to 


distant, unknown lands, with their 
minds filled with such images and mar- 
vellous stories, were ready to see sirens 
and other wonders of the deep to their 
hearts’ content. Christopher Columbus 
even, when sailing along the coast of 
St. Domingo, met with three sirens, who 
were dancing on the water. They had, 
however, no sweet songs with which to 
allure him, and their silence, combined 
with their lack of beauty, made him 
think that they probably “regretted 
their absence from Greece.” There can 
be little doubt that his sirens were 
Manatees, huge monsters so called be- 
cause they carry their young with their 
flappers, or finlike hands, and give them 
suck on the breast—relations of the 
great Dugong of India, the only animal 
yet known that grazes at the bottom of 
the ocean. It has the strange power of 
suspending itself steadily in the water, 
and its jaws are bent in such a curious 
manner that the mouth is nearly verti- 
cal, by which means it is enabled to 
feed upon the sea-weeds down in the 
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deep, very much as a cow does upon the 
herbage in the bright sunlight above. 
The Manatees serve to frighten the chil- 
dren of African slaves even now, when 
they suddenly rise like “spirits from 
the vasty deep,” their large, gentle eyes 
looking anxiously around, and their 
young clasped tenderly to their bosom 
—a favorite position of theirs, which 
has earned them, with Spanish colo- 
nists, the name of Fish-Women. 

The poor Brazilian natives, who still 
cherish the traditions of their forefath- 
ers, fondly believe in the existence of 
an immense lake in the interior which 
contains an enormous treasure, guarded 
and watched over by a siren whom they 
call the Mai das Aguas. They also be- 
lieve still in the accounts given by early 
discoverers of strange beings met in 
their waters, Did not even brave John 
Smith, the valiant hero and daring navi- 
gator, when he came near our own con- 
tinent, see a woman swimming grace- 
fully near the vessel? Her eyes were 
large, beautiful, and full of expression, 
although rather round, the nose and 
ears well made, and the hair long and 
soft, but of sea-green color. His heart 
was near giving way to all these charms, 
when the strange being suddenly turned 
over, and showed to her disconcerted 
admirer a forked fish-tail ! 

Among South American Indians, it 
seems, tales of mermen are a favorite 
subject, though here and there these 
marine monsters are dreaded with in- 
stinctive abhorrence. Moravian mis- 
sionaries have sent home strange reports 
of these superstitions, and yet found 
themselves unable, in their desire to 
honor the truth and to avoid misstate- 
ments, to deny positively all ground for 
these traditions. For not only the na- 
tives, but the ministers and agents of 
the pious Brethren themselves, firmly 
believed that they had met with men 
and women who lived in the water. 
They furnished statements, apparently 
made in full earnest and godly sincer- 
ity, that they had actually seen brown- 
ish beings with human faces and long 
hair rise suddenly from the water, and 
that the urgent intercession of the In- 
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dians alone had kept them from killing 
the supernatural beings. The natives 
looked upon them with superstitious 
awe, and insisted upon it that to kill 
one of them would be simply to bring 
dire calamities upon their settlements 
and the whole race. It must be pre- 
sumed that we meet here with stray 
members of those aquatic tribes of In- 
dians who live actually more in the 
water than on land. Martius, and other 
travellers, down to our day, tell us that 
the Indians who dwell near the upper 
branches of the Paraguay, the Maran- 
hao, and other large rivers, remain for 
hours and hours in the water, and are 
such expert swimmers that they defy 
the most: powerful current, and dive like 
water-fowl. A small bundle of leaf- 
stalks taken from the Buriti palm-tree 
is all they use ordinarily for their sup- 
port; at other times they seize an oar, 
hold it between their feet, and use it as 
a rudder to steer with, and thus swim, 
holding their weapons in their muscular 
arms; or they leap with incredible agil- 


ity upon a tree floating along on the 
swollen stream, sit down on it astride, 
and thus cross in a few minutes the 


most rapid current. No cayman or 
aquatic animal is safe from them, and 
they fight and defeat the huge capyvara, 
and the largest serpent, with great cour- 
age. ‘ They fear literally nothing except 
the Minhogas, a fabulous creature which 
is said to live in the rivers and still 
waters of Equatorial Brazil, and which 
naturalists believe to be either a giant 
eel endowed with powerful teeth, or 
perhaps a large variety of the famous 
gymnotus with its galvanic battery. 
These Canociros, as the Water-Indians 
are called, are true Ishmaelites; they 
are at war with all the other tribes, and 
are therefore hunted down like wild 
beasts; they have no home and no 
country of their own, and hence they 
may very well have given rise to the 
fabulous reports of mermen still rife 
among the credulous Indians of that 
continent. 

In Germany, where folk lore abounds 
and superstition still has its strong hold 
on the minds of the masses, gruesome 
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stories are told in the long winter nights 
of the Nixen, who dwell in the waters 
near the coast, in crystal-clear rivers, 
under the dark shadow of ancient 
trees, and in bright, bubbling wells in 
half-hidden glens. They are the sirens 
of the sunny South, and even here the 
ancient curse seems to follow the ill- 
fated race. For here, also, they are 
condemned to expiate some great and 
grievous sin committed by their fore- 
fathers, and to suffer long and misera- 
bly. As the whole creation groaneth, 
however, these sorrowful beings also 
yearn to be released, and of this long- 
ing many a touching tale is told in Ger- 
man legends. Thus one of them tells 
us, that the children of a Protestant 
minister were once playing on the banks 
of a river, when they saw a Nix rise 
from the waters, who, thinking himself 
unobserved, began to sing and to play 
on a strange, but ineffably sweet instru- 
ment, With the cruelty common to 
children, they at once rushed upon him 
and reproached him for his merriment, 
adding that as he was nothing but a 
condemned sinner, he had much better 
weep over his eternal wretchedness, 
The poor water-sprite, taken by sur- 
prise and distressed beyond measure, 
broke into tears; and the youthful ty- 
rants, delighted with their success, went 
home to tell their father what had hap- 
pened. But they were badly received 
here, and told that they had acted very 
wrongly and must return at once and 
comfort the poor being whom they had 
so grievously afflicted. They ran back, 
and as soon as they saw the Nix they 
cried out to him not to weep any longer, 
since their father had said that the Lord 
had died even for him, and he also might 
hope to be forgiven hereafter. There- 
upon the poor Nix dried his tears, re- 
covered his cheerfulness, and played 
with them all day long. 

Holland, with its wondrous bulwarks 
and its lifelong conflict with the sea, 
abounds naturally in stories of every 
kind, in which mermen and mermaids 
play a prominent part. Sometimes they 
meet the intrepid sailor out on the high 
sea and sing of his joyous return, or 
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warn him of his approaching end; at 
other times they come on shore, make 
themselves useful in a thousand ways, 
and vanish only when they are ill treat- 
ed or laughed at. There is hardly a 
town on the seacoast which has not its 
own legend of this kind; but generally 
the men are less interesting than the 
maiden, since the latter are prophets 
and play a prominent part in the sad 
history of that country. Such was the 
mermaid that once frequented the wa- 
ters near Zevenbergen, a fortified town 
with massive walls and lofty towers, in 
which dwelt thousands of opulent citi- 
zens with their wives and children. But 
the people were as wicked as they were 
rich, and professed to believe neither in 
heaven nor hell. One fine day the siren 
appeared in company with a sister mer- 
maid, and with solemn, tearful voice 
both began to sing: 

“ Zevenbergen must perish, 

And the tower of Lobbekens alone shall remain.” 
In spite of this warning the inhabitants 
continued their riotous living and sinful 
profanity. In a dark November night 
of the same year a fearful tempest arose ; 
the wind blew from the northwest, and 
with such terrific force that the dykes 
gave way under the overwhelming pres- 
sure of the waters, and the Saint Elisa- 
beth, as the inundation was called, over- 
whelmed not less than seventy-two towns 
and villages. Among these was the un- 
fortunate town of Zevenbergen, and so 
thorough was its destruction in the 
deep waters, that, when the morning 
broke, and people came from a distance 
in boats, they saw far beneath them the 
ruins of houses, and nothing standing 
but the one lofty tower of Lobbekens. 
Thus the prophecy of the mermaid had 
become true. Fortunately, man has 
triumphed over the evil prophet and 
the element alike. By an immense out- 
lay of capital and the incessant labor 
of long years, the whole vast region 
has been once more laid dry, and from 
the midst of polders, or dyked meadows 
of surpassing fertility, there rises now a 
new town of Zevenbergen, richer and 
wiser than the doomed village of former 
days. 
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Holland is also the land which has 
originated the very peculiar faith in 
legends of sea-knights and sea-bishops, 
some of whom were captured from time 
to time and exhibited in the large cities. 
They were found afterwards in all the 
northern seas, and the works of those 
ages, down to the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, contain generally one or 
two so-called faithful likenesses of these 
very curious monsters of the deep. In 
1305 already a sea-knight was caught 
out in the open sea to the north of 
Dockum, and carried from town to 
town; his fair appearance, and espe- 
cially the complete suit of armor which 
he wore, excited universal admiration ; 
but he died, unfortunately, in the third 
week, at Dockum. 

A work of great scientific merit, and 
published as late as 1534, contains an en- 
graving representing a sea-monk, whom 
the author, Rondelet, heard of in Nor- 
way, where it had been taken after a 
fearful tempest. It has the face of a 
man, but rough and repulsive, a bald, 
smooth head, the cowl of a monk hang- 
ing over the shoulders, two long fins 
instead of arms, and a body ending in 
a huge double-fluked tail. Other monks 
of the same kind appear in similar 
works, sometimes wearing a bishop’s 
habit and mitre, and one of them is 
reported to have been sent in 1483 from 
the Baltic, where he was captured, to 
the king of Poland. The poor creature, 
however, refused steadfastly to utter a 
sound or to take any food; the king, 
moved with compassion, ordered him 
to be carried back to the sea, art] the 
monster no sooner saw his own element 
than he gave signs of exuberant joy, 
leaped into the water and was never 
seen again. It may be added, that the 
Protestants made great capital out of 
these marine dignitaries of the church, 
and hence gave rise to the suspicion 
that the whole race of sea-monks and 
sea-bishops was artistically produced as 
a quaint revenge which the Reforma- 
tion took on the persecuting Church of 
Rome. 

The explanation is perhaps only an 
afterthought, but, as the proverb has it, 
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that there is no smoke without fire, so 
here also, these countless and persistent 
traditions contain their grain of truth, 
which has been only half hid in a bushel 
of falsehoods. The fact is, that these 
fables could never have been invented, 
much less authenticated, even after the 
imperfect manner of early ages, if there 
were not certain animals living in the 
great deep which possess sufficient like- 
ness to the human form to deceive care- 
less and superstitious observers. If there 
are no real tritons and sirens to be met 
with in our waters, such as we see in 
ancient sculptures, or the coats of arms 
of noble families, there are at least seals 
and walrus, sea-lions and sea-cows, and 
similar monsters, whose faces and ges- 
tures as seen on the surface of the wa- 
ters recall forcibly the features and move- 
ments of men. Unscrupulous cheats 
have occasionally taken great pains to 
manufacture actual sirens, and their 
remains are to this day carefully pre- 
served in many a museum of European 
cities; like the well-known sirens of 
Nor is our 
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own time exempt from these attempts 


to profit by the credulity of men. At 
the beginning of this century, a crafty 
fisherman on the coast of India skil- 
fully joined the body of an ape to the 
lower part of a large fish, and dressed 
up the whole affair so cleverly, that even 
experienced men were taken in, and be- 
stowed much time and long research 
upon the extraordinary being. As the 
inventor attributed, moreover, healing 
powers to the touch of the siren, he was 
soon overrun, and could, after a short 
time, retire upon a competency. An 
European charlatan purchased the ma- 
rine monster at a high price, and exhib- 
ited it in England and on the Conti- 
nent. He met with great success for a 
time; then he and his siren were for- 
gotten, only, however, to revive more 
brilliantly than ever in the hands of the 
master of his art, our own great Bar- 
num. Another siren was, a couple of 
years ago, the marvel of the rural pop- 
ulation all over England; nor was it, 
in this case, a mere mummy that was 
shown, but a living mermaid not un- 
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attractive in appearance, who discreetly 
plunged her fish-tail into the waters of 
a huge basin, and held the classic mir- 
ror and comb in her hands. At last 
public sympathy was aroused by some 
benevolent Quakers; an investigation 
was ordered by the authorities, and it 
was found that the poor woman had 
been forced for years to spend her days 
in the water, with an imitation fish-skin 
sewed on to her body ! 

There is, however, quite enough that 
is truly marvellous.in some of the great- 
er denizens of the deep, to engage our 
interest, and to find in them the origi- 
nals of the fabled beings of whom we 
have spoken, without resorting to such 
gross and cruel deception. Pliny already 
speaks of a sea-elephant, so called at 
first, no doubt, mainly on account of 
his two enormous teeth, and of the 
peculiar shape of his head, which re- 
sembles somewhat the trunk of an ele- 
phant. <A variety of these monsters 
seems to have been known to the Nor- 
wegian Olaus Magnus, who gives a 
most extraordinary description of the 
manner in which they were captured. 
“ Sometimes,” he says, “ they fell asleep 
on the rocky coast, and then the fisher- 
men went quickly to work, raising the 
fat along their tails, and attaching to 
it strong ropes, which they fastened to 
rocks and trees on the shore. Then 
they waked up the huge animal by 
throwing stones at it with a sling, and 
compelled it to return into the water, 
leaving its skin behind!” At present, 
the true sea-elephant is found only in 
the Antarctic Ocean. On the confines 
of that world of ice, as far as the eye 
can reach, there appears nothing in 
sight but vast masses of ice, thrown in 
apparent disorder upon the immense 
plain, with here and there a colossal 
block rising on high and mimicking 
the shape of a great palace, with its 
walls and ramparts, towers and turrets, 
battlements and colonnades. Before 
these, smaller blocks dance in weird, 
wearisome motion up and down on the 
dusky waters, and gray mists hang from 
their sides, and break with their tatters 
and fragments the dreary prospect. At 
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rare times the sun breaks through the 
dense fog, and then the whole world 
of ice begins to glitter and glare in the 
bright rays, and enchanted scenes dazzle 
the eye. Here is a snow landscape, with 
hamlets and trees; the larger blocks of 
ice resembling snow-covered houses, and 
the torn and tarnished masses appear- 
ing not unlike trees bending under the 
weight of hoarfrost, or bushes feathered 
with light crystals, The whole enchant- 
ed city, with its narrow canals, is buried 
in absolute stillness; gulls fly silently 
across the clear air, penguins rise and 
dive again in utter quiet, and even the 
sea-elephants lie voiceless, like colossal 
watchdogs, on the steps of the palaces. 
Only the low, mournful blowing of a 
whale, who sends up his airy fountain 
of foam, breaks occasionally upon the 
fearful silence of this magnificent city 
of ice. 

In these inhospitable regions dwells 
the elephant of the seas, a monster not 
unfrequently thirty feet long, and meas- 
uring over sixteen feet in circumfer- 
ence! His powerful teeth are formi- 
dable enough in appearance, and above 
them he raises, when he is roused to 
anger, his inflated trunk, which ordi- 
narily hangs loosely over the upper lip. 
His whole body is covered with stiff, 
shining hair, and underneath his fur 
coat he has a layer of fat at least a foot 
thick, which protects him effectually 
against the terrible cold of the polar 
regions. The two awkward feet, mere 
stumps encased in fin-like coverings, are 
of little avail to the giant when he 
moves on firm land; after a few yards, 
he begins to groan and to rest, while 
the whole huge body shakes as if it 
were one vast mass of jelly-like fat. 
Here he falls an easy victim to the sail- 
ors, who come in search of his ivory 
and his oil ; they walk fearlessly through 
the thick crowds, and knock them over 
by a single blow on the nose. The giant 
opens his enormous mouth and shows 
his formidable teeth, but, as he cannot 
move, he is virtually helpless. Very 
different are, however, his motions in 
his own element ; as soon as he is under 
water, he swims with amazing rapidity, 
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turns and twists like an ecl, and is thus 
enabled to catch not only swift fish and 
sepias, but even the web-footed pen- 
guins. He must find it difficult, at 
times, to provide lis enormous body 
with sufficient food, for he swallows 
masses of tangled sea-tang, and large 
stones have been found in his stomach, 
to the number of twelve. When he 
wishes tp sleep, he floats on the surface, 
and is rocked and cradled by the waves 
of the ocean. 

What has, in all probability, led to 
their being taken for human beings by 
credulous and superstitious mariners of 
early ages, is the beauty of their eye, 
and the deep feeling they manifest at 
critical times. They not only never 
attack men, but, unlike the sympathetic 
seals, they also abandon their wounded 
companions, and purposely turn aside 
so as not to witness their sufferings 
and their agony. When they are mor- 
tally wounded, they drag themselves 
painfully inland, and hide behind a 
large rock to die in peace and unseen 
by others. If they are prevented from 
thus retiring, they shed tears, as they 
also weep bitterly when they are ill- 
treated by cruel sailors. 

Very different in temper is the wal- 
rus, another of the great monsters of 
the deep, who, although by nature as 
gentle and peaceful as the sea-elephant, 
has become bitter and fierce by his con- 
stant warfare with man. It is the true 
type of the polar North: as all nature 
here is buried in sad, deathlike silence 
for several months, so the walrus also 
sleeps for the same time, deprived of 
all power and energy, while the fierce 
tempests and terrible ice-drifts of those 
regions are represented by their wild 
passions, They fight with indomitable 
courage for the fairest among the fe- 
mules, and many a bold knight among 
them leaves his life in the lists of the 
grim tournament. They defend their 
family and their race with intense rage, 
and know the strength that lies in 
union. Far up in the coldest ice re- 
gions of the Arctic seas they assemble 
in crowds of two thousand, and when 
their guards have been posted, they 
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begin their sports in the half-frozen 
waters. They splash and splatter as 
they leap frantically or plunge their 
huge bodies into the foaming waves, 
and the noise they thus make, together 
with the trumpeting of their wide- 
opened nostrils, and the mournful howl 
of their repulsive voice, fill the air with 
a stunning, confusing roar, Their ap- 
pearance is in keeping with the whole 
scene: black heads, with red, staring 
eyes of great size, a broad-lipped, swol- 
len mouth, and enormous beard, each 
hair of the thickness of a straw, adorned 
with snow-white teeth more than two 
feet long, and colossal, shapeless bodies, 
half horse and half whale, but weigh- 
ing at times not less than three thou- 
sand pounds—surely nothing more was 
needed to strike terror into the hearts 
of ignorant seamen, and to lead to fan- 
cies wild and weird of man-resembling 
monsters of the deep. 

Far greater, however, is the resem- 
blance which certain varieties of seals 
bear to the human form. Their head, 
perfectly round and bald, their large 
bright eyes full of intelligence and ten- 
der feelings, their full beard on both 
sides of the face, and their broad shoul- 
ders, give to the upper -part of their 
body a startling likeness, such as, in 
the foggy atmosphere of the northern 
seas, and with a predisposition to see 
what people expected to see, may very 
well have led to a sincere conviction 
that they were human beings. To this 
must be added their merry, playful dis- 
position, and the peculiar manner in 
which they hold themselves almost per- 
fectly upright when gambolling in the 
water. Naturally harmless, and even 
timid, they have a habit of following 
the small boats that go on shore, and 
of observing attentively all that is done; 
and if the crew remains longer at one 
and the same place, they become famil- 
iar, and fond of their company. They 
learn to know the people living on the 
shore near their playground, so that, in 
Corsica, flocks of them follow the fish- 
ing-boats, and modestly content them- 
selves with the fish rejected after the 
nets have been hauled in. There can 
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be little doubt that this intimacy has 
given rise to an account, given by Pliny, 
of ascene daily enacted near the town 
of Mines, in southern France; and as 
here truth and fiction meet in striking 
relation to each other, we insert the 
words of the great naturalist : 


“ At a certain period of the year a prodigious 
number of mullets make their way to the sea 
through the narrow mouth of a swamp called 
Latera. These fish choose the moment of the 
incoming tide, which prevents the stretching 
out of nets and the taking them in vast quan- 
tities. By a similar instinct they turn at once 
toward the open sea, and hasten to escape from 
the only place in which they are liable to be 
caught. The inhabitants, who know the pe- 
riod of this migration, and enjoy the pleasure 
of the sport, assemble on the shore. Specta- 
tors and fishermen, all cry aloud: ‘Simo! 
Simo!’ Immediately the dolphins know that 
they are needed. The north wind carries the 
sound of the voice to them. But whatever 
time it may be, these faithful allies never fail 
to appear at ouce. One might imagine it was 
an army, which instantly takes up its position 
in the opening where the action is to take 
place. They close the outlet to the mullets, 
who take fright, and throw themselves into 
shallow water. Then the fishermen surround 
them with their nets. But the mullets, with 
wonderful agility, leap over them. Now the 
dolphins fall upon them, and, content for the 
moment with having killed them, wait to de- 
vour them when the victory is assured. The 
action goes on, and, pressing the enemy closer 
and closer, the dolphins allow themselves to 
be imprisoned with the mullets, and, in order 
not to frighten them into desperate acts, they 
glide stealthily between the boats, the nets, 
and the swimming fishermen, so as to leave no 
passage open. When all are taken, they de- 
vour those they have killed. But knowing 
that they have labored hard enough to deserve 
more than a single day’s wages, they reappear 
on the morrow, and not only receive as many 
fish as they desire, but are fed with bread 
soaked in wine!” 

The talents of the seal are manifold, 
from the agility which he displays in 
catching fish for his master, to the capa- 
city he has shown in learning actually to 
speak. More than one seal has been 
taught to utter distinctly the word Papa, 
and several animals of the kind are re- 
ported to have gone even beyond, and 
to have pronounced several words at a 
time. Nor must their love of music be 
forgotten, which is so great that they 
will rise from the water and remain 
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nearly standing upright as long as the 
instrument is played, to which they 
listen with unmistakable pleasure. It 
is not so very long since one of this 
remarkable race came every day for six 
weeks from the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, to take her rest under the divan 
of a custom-house officer in Smyrna. 
The latter had tamed her, and placed 
2 few rough planks at the distance of 
about three feet from the water’s edge 
under his couch, and on these boards 
the seal loved to rest for several hours, 
giving vent to her delight, oddly enough, 
in a profusion of sighs like those of a 
suffering man. She ate readily the rice 
and the bread which were offered her, 
though she seemed to have some trouble 
in softening the fermer sufficiently to 
swallow it with ease. After an absence 
of several days, the affectionate crea- 
ture reappeared with a young one under 
the arm, but a month later she plunged 
one day, frightened, into the water, and 
was never seen again. 

Nearly about the same time, another 


seal appeared suddenly in the very midst 


AT HOME 


Tae home-life of Paris is a thing 
with which few Americans become ac- 
quainted. 

The ordinary tourist, who rushes 
about from one Continental city to an- 
other, in the headlong manner for which 
Americans are celebrated, returns to his 
native land with no more idea of the 
interior life of the Parisian than he 
would have if he had never been there. 
Indeed, he not unfrequently jumps to 
the conciusion that there is no home-life 
in Paris at all. He sees so many people 
outdoors so continually—sitting on the 
iron chairs, reading, in the Champs 
Elysées, and on the Boulevards, and 
everywhere—thronging the streets, gayly 
attired, and so evidently bent on pleas- 
ure, recreation, not business—so many 
ladies, so many children, so many serv- 
ants—a neyer-intermitting crowd of 
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of the port of Constantinople, undis- 
turbed by the number of caiques dash- 
ing to and fro, and the noise of a thou- 
sand vessels with their crews and their 
passengers. One day the boat of the 
French legation was crossing over to 
Pera, loaded with wine for the ambas- 
sador. A drunken sailor was sitting 
astride on the cask, and singing bois- 
terously, when all of a sudden the seal 
raised himself out of the water, seized 
the sailor with his left arm, and threw 
himself with his prey back into the 
waves, He reappeared at some dis- 
tance, still holding the man under his 
fin, as if wishing to display his agility, 
and then sank once more, leaving the 
frightened, sobered sailor, to make his 
way back to the boat. Surely, nothing 
more than one such occurrence was need- 
ed to give rise to the many romances of 
former ages; if the same, even, had hap- 
pened in earlier days, the seal would 
have been a beautiful Nereid, who, hav- 
ing conceived a passion for the hapless 
sailor, had risen to take him down to 
her palace under the waves. 


IN PARIS. 


strollers and gazers, unmistakably 
French,—that it is no wonder he con- 
cludes the people of Paris live out-of 
doors, take their meals at restaurants, 
and only go under a roof at bed-time. 

It is true that the French have a 
never-faltering faith in the beneficence 
of the open air. In pleasant weather, 
no French mother permits her children 
to remain indoors, Outdoors is the 
place for children, say the Parisians; 
and out they go, early in the morning, 
accompanied by nurse, and out they 
stay till the daylight is done, and the 
darkness falls (or as much darkness as 
ever falls on the brightly-lighted streets 
of Paris) ; only coming in at meal-times 
for a brief séance about the family- 
board. 

It is true that the Parisian believes 
there is champagne in the air, and goes 
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out whenever he can to quaff it. But 
there are homes in Paris, and in those 
homes families bound together by ties as 
firm as those which hold kith and kin 
in any land. 

Parisian houses are, in great part, 
built of a light, cream-colored stone, 
which is soft when it comes from the 
quarry, and is carved and fashioned by 
the sculptor-stonemason into a thousand 
beautiful and fantastic shapes, which 
harden and live by the action of the 
air. 

The man who carves those fine heads 
which we see ornamenting the cornices 
of windows in Paris buildings—who 
fashions the magnificent caryatides who 
seem to bear on their brawny shoulders 
the weight of the whole structure—is no 
mean artisan. In France, any boy who 
desires to be a sculptor, is furnished the 
‘instruction of the best masters free of 
charge. After a certain time has elapsed, 
if he shows extraordinary talent, he is 
sent by the country to Rome. If, on 
the other hand, it appears on trial that 
he has not genius enough to be a sculp- 
tor in the highest sense of the word, 
he then falls back upon the broad field 
of sculptor of stone for the fronts of 
houses. 

The stone is carved after the house is 
built—not before, as one would sup- 
pose. 

Paris houses generally range in height 
from six stories to nine. The ground- 
floor of a French house is devoted to 
the carriage-way, for entrance into the 
courtyard. This yard is at the back, 
and around it are ranged the stables, 
coach-houses, etc. 

On the ground-floor is also situated 
the apartment of the concierge—a sort 
of janitor, in a larger sense. This per- 
son receives all letters for the dwellers 
in the house; instructs callers which 
way to go and how many flights of 
stairs there are to mount; attends to 
the letting of vacant apartments, and 
is also the most valuable aid in Paris to 
the police—furnishing that body with 
every information in regard to the 
ladies and gentlemen abiding in the 
house. 
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It is easy to sce that the ladies and 
gentlemen aforesaid are very much at 
the mercy of these concierges. The 
result is, that they are profusely feed by 
all; for if they be not conciliated, they 
can cause one a deal of annoyance in 
the way cf keeping back letters, cards, 
etc., to say nothing of graver troubles 
in connection with the police, whose 
spies they are. 

The “first floor” of the French is 
after the first flight of stairs—not on the 
ground, as with us. This the French 
call the premiére étage. It is naturally 
the most expensive in the house. 

In Paris houses, looking-glasses are 
furnished the lodger; and in every 
apartment, however small, as many as 
two, and often three elegant mirrors will 
invariably be found. So also with 
chandeliers. Of course, I am speaking 
now of unfurnished rooms. 

Gas is little used At Home in Paris, 
The French do not like it. They urge 
a thousand objections to it. It smokes 
the furniture, it injures pictures, it kills 
plants (of which the French are very 
fond, always having a number growing 
in their rooms), and lastly (and most im- 
portant), feminine beauty is sorely tried 
by its glaring, discovering light; while 
it is delightfully softened and enhanced 
by the mellow gleam of waxen tapers. 

The second story is always less ex- 
pensive than the first, and the rents go 
on diminishing as they reach the top. 
It is no extraordinary thing to find 
people of poverty, almost verging on 
starvation, occupying the topmost floor 
of a house on whose lower floors dwell 
millionaires and titled people. Gen- 
erally, however, these poor apartments 
are reached by a separate stair-case, 
which is also devoted to the uses of the 
servants of the great personages, and 
further serves as a mode of ingress and 
egress for such necessary creatures as the 
butcher, the baker, the charcoal-man, 
and the water-man. 

Though I consider Paris as peculiarly 
the City of Luxury, there is one great 
luxury (none the less luxurious because 
it is a necessity) in which the smallest 
American town is more luxurious than 
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Paris. This is water. Water is scarce 
At Home, in Paris. I have heard it said 
that wine is cheaper than water there ; 
but that is a pleasant fiction. 

Water is brought to Paris homes every 
morning by men who sell it at two sous 
a pail. The water-cooler is filled fora 
certain sum. This is only water to 
drink and to use in cooking ; a hydrant 
in the yard furnishes water in limited 
quantities for lavatory purposes. 

If one wants a bath, application may 
be made at a bath-house near by. For 
three francs (sixty sous) a bath-tub will 
be brought, set down in your bedroom, 
filled with hot or cold water, into which 
perhaps a bag of bran has heen thrown 
(a favorite emollient for the skin with 
the French) and your bath is ready. 
But besides this a heater is brought, 
filled with hot and clean towels in abun- 
dance. Three francs pays for all, as 


well as for the removal of the bath, etc., 
at the time you specify. 

Of course, if you choose to go to one 
of the public bath-houses (in which 


Paris abounds) all this may be had much 
cheaper. 

The system of household management 
in Paris would no doubt astonish many 
American ladies. No “lady,” no 
“gentleman,” can go to market. The 
market-place is altogether the resort of 
the lower orders. So long as an effort 
is made to appear genteel—no matter 
on how poor a scale—a servant must be 
sent to the market. This is the serv- 
ant’s legitimate field for swindling. No 
policeman can follow her here. If she 
pays fifty sous for a pair of chickens, 
and chooses to put down on her account- 
book that she paid seventy-five sous for 
them, it is no easy matter to find out 
the truth. If you were even to so far 
forget your “ lady “hood as to go to the 
market-woman and inquire, she would 
vow, with shrieks to yourself and Ze bon 
Dieu to believe her, that the servant- 
woman paid exactly what she said she 
had. 

The explanation is simple. Generally 
the market-woman has sympathy for the 
woman of her class; with that fierce 
rage of the French lower orders, she 
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hates you for being her superior, and is 
glad your servant can cheat you. But 
particularly, your cook has been her 
customer for years—will be, in all prob- 
ability, for years to come. If you choose 
to come to the market and buy for your- 
self, she and all the other market-women 
will form a league against you, and 
cheat you worse than the cook does. 

This is one of the things that make 
marketing in Paris unduly expensive. 

Another thing which makes it so, is 
that—store-room being almost an im- 
possibility—it is difficult to buy any 
thing by the quantity, as flour or sugar 
by the barrel, butter by the firkin, etc. 
These necessaries must be bought by 
driblets, at an unduly exorbitant price, 
to which is added the illegitimate per- 
centage of the cook. 

Another curious custom with the 
French is in the mode of engaging serv- 
ants. 

No Frenchwoman of the proper sort 
will be satisfied with a written recom- 
mendation from a servant; such are too 
easily procured to be liable: she must 
see the servant’s last mistress, and make 
of her every imaginable inquiry. Thus 
it is that people who are as far apart in 
the social system as Herschel is from 
the Sun in the astronomical, are swept 
together by the incontrovertible law of 
custom every time a servant is changed. 

Canaille may call on Duchess; yes, 
and, what is more, question that duch- 
ess, pin her in a corner, ask her if she is 
quite certain she is telling the truth 
about her ex-servant ; and Duchess will 
and must—without loss of temper— 
answer every question. 

If she be not altogether too fashion- 
able a duchess she will call, in her turn, 
when she wants a servant, and ask 
Canaille if the reasons why they separat- 
ed were derogatory to the servant’s 
character. 

A curious type of French servitor in 
Paris homes is the frotteur, or floor- 
rubber. 

Carpets are frequently altogether dis- 
pensed with in French homes; though 
the rich people indulge in them, it is as 
in any other luxury. That a carpet 
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should be a necessity, is to the French a 
ridiculous bit of New-World nonsense. 
Even the rich dispense with them in 
dining-rooms; and the well-rubbed, 
shining oaken floors make a very pretty 
appearance. 

The frotteur charges a franc or two an 
hour for his labor, furnishing his own 
wax, with a great yellow lump of which 
he proceeds to rub the floor, as a woman 
might do with a bit of soap preparatory 
to scrubbing it. Then, like her in some 
degree again, he takes a dry scrubbing- 
brush with a leathern strap across the 
top, and (unlike her now), inserting his 
foot in the loop, begins rubbing away 
lustily, singing like a good-fellow the 
while, and using his disengaged foot for 
the purpose of preserving his equili- 
brium. When onc leg is tired, he alter- 
nates; and so to the end. When the 
floor shines like a mirror, and the frot- 
teur’s face likewise, you will hear his 
voice at your bedroom-door, singing 
out, in jolly numbers, 

“Madame will she have the obli- 
geance to pay her good frotteur, if you 
please!” 

Many ladies, who keep no man-sery- 
ant, and who shrink from the expense 
of a frotteur (for the French are very 
economical), exact that the floor-rub- 
bing shall be done by the maid-servant. 
But this is generally objected to by the 
poor little grisettes. The very first 
question they ask before entering a new 
service, is, “Is your maid expected to 
do the floor-rubbing?” They say phy- 
sicians tell them it is bad exercise for 
women ; and no doubt it is. 

The Movement-Cure advocates will be 
glad to learn that it is said the legs of 
the frotteurs, developed by this curious 
work, are perfect in form, and that these 
honest fellows are in demand as models 
by the artists. So floor-rubbing is good 
for something—besides the floors. It is 
certainly very bad for the carpet-trade. 

Charcoal is altogether used for cook- 
ing purposes in France; and wood is 
used to heat the apartments, to the al- 
most entire exclusion of coal, which the 
Parisians hold in abhorrence. They 
contend that coal ruins furniture, spoils 
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one’s complexion, and chokes up the 
lungs with its gritty particles. I have 
in vain represented to French people 
that the Americans were a healthy race, 
though they burned coal, as a rule, in 
their cities; and that the great wood- 
fires of the French, in their old-fashioned 
fireplaces with andirons, though very 
poetic, and very cheerful to look at, 
give out a wofully poor heat for the 
money. 

To those Americans who have never 
been to Paris, it may no doubt seem a 
curious thing that rich people should 
live together in what we call, even at its 
best, a tenement-house—that is to say, 
on separate floors. Nevertheless, the 
system is an excellent one, and far pref- 
erable to the life in hotels and boarding- 
houses which is so common in this 
country in the large cities. A parlor, a 
dining-room, four or five bedrooms, a 
kitchen, and servant’s room may easily 
be obtained in Paris at almost any rent 
desired—subject, of course, to such con- 
siderations as the elegance of the ap- 
partement, the location of the house, 
and the location of the suite of rooms in 
the house. 

The floors are complete in all their 
appointments; and thus the strictest 
privacy is insured. Indeed, so free are 
the Parisians from the prying eyes of 
their co-lodgers, that it is possible to 
live twenty years in a house and never 
meet a single occupant of it, except, 
perhaps, on the staircase (common 
ground), where a slight bow passes— 
even between utter strangers. 

For my own part, I sincerely wish the 
prejudice, in our country, against these 
houses could be removed, and that the 
abominable system of boarding-houses 
might be broken up—a system which is 
directly conducive of idle habits, gossip- 
ing, and other evils even greater. 

In Paris, only a few, a very few fami- 
lies, occupy houses to themselves. Those 
who do, live for the most part in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, the quarter 
aristocratic par excellence of the gay 
city. These are the noble families who 
look upon the present Emperor as a vile 
parvenu, and pray that the day may 
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not be long deferred when the perfumed 
and spotless Bourbon lily shall chase 
from sovereign banners the buzzing and 
stinging bee of the Bonapartes. 

Still, in the modern and more bust- 
ling parts of the town, some grand 
private houses may be seen—even out- 
stripping in grandeur and in gilding 
and in glittering newness the solemn 
and severe old homes of France’s “ fine 
flower” of nobility. These lie along 
the avenue of the Champs Elysées, the 
Boulevard de l’Impératrice, and other 
Haussman streets, at whose fairy-like 
splendors and Aladdin-like architecture 
old Paris looks aghast. Here dwell the 
successful speculators at the, Bourse, the 
humbug railroad men, the hundred-and- 
one shrewd fellows who have made 
money by hanging at Louis Napoleon’s 
heels, and receiving kicks or hints as 
the Imperial mood dictated, and who 
have gathered a goodly store of treas- 
ure on occasions of hints, that when a 
kick came they might not be quite 
prostrated. 

Such is a Parisian private house—in 
France dignified by the name of “ hé- 
tel,” while a public-house, an inn, is 
also a “ hotel,” as with us. This simi- 
larity of titles has led to more than one 
amusing mistake. It is common with 
families of the old nobility (and new- 
wealth has not yet dared to imitate 
this) to affix the family-name over 
the gates of the family-hotel, there to 
spell out its scorn unto all plebeian 
passers-by—Imperial and other. One 
day a newly-arrived American, on the 
lookout for lodgings, came across a 
stately house, over whose grim portals 
was to be seen, in time-worn letters of 
stone, the inscription: “HéTzL DE LA 
RocHEJAQUELIN.” 

“That’s my style,” said he; and, 
beating a true republican, devil-may- 
care tattoo with the ponderous knocker, 
inquired of the powdered and perfumed 
laquais what they charged for board ! 

Finding there was a mistake some- 
where, he turned away with a“ pshaw!” 
for the footman’s stupidity. By and 
by he met a friend, to whom he re- 
counted what had happened. The 
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friend laughed, and explained the true 
state of the case. 

“Confound my 
Americus, 

“Go to the Hotel du Louvre, if you 
want stylish board,” said his friend. 

“What? Oh,—ha,ha! Thank you 
—no you don’t! I’m not going to ask 
for board at Louis Nap’s palace!” 

The French family-circle is, of that 
of all nations, the most compact, the 
most inseparable. Marriage dissolves 
no ties, but only begets new ones; and 
death is merely a separation for a time. 
The Roman Catholic belief is beautiful 
for the simple, trustful faith it inspires. 
Souls are prayed for cheerfully and 
hopefully, masses sung, candles burnt : 
the one gone before is not a sad and 
vague recollecticn, but a vivid, ever- 
present spiritual reality. 

The evening interior of a true French 
family is irresistibly quaint. The 


stupidity!” said 


French are fonder of innocent games 
than any people I know. The whole 
family and their visitors will play dom- 
inoes, or loto, or any of their innume- 


rable games of chance, for hours on a 
stretch, with a pari of a few sous—some- 
times bonbons—in default of these, beans. 
When company is absent, and other 
members of the family are busy, then 
shall you chance to see one solitary 
member playing a game of “ patience ” 
by himself. 

Old Frenchmen and women are often 
an extremely droll study—simple, hon- 
est, and behind the age. This type is 
pictured constantly on the stage, on 
canvas at expositions, in books by the 
best authors; and though the subject 
is treated humorously, there is always a 
tender vein of sentiment for them dis- 
played. 

Of this class was le Capitaine Pitterlin, 
a purely fictitious personage, in whose 
quiet adventures, as they were printed 
from week to week, the Empress became 
so interested, that, after she left Paris 
for the sea-side, the Emperor telegraphed 
her that Captain Bitterlin was dead. 

The Captain Bitterlin was a puffy, 
pompous, ridiculous old fellow—an ex- 
officer, whose glories lay altogether in 
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the past; one of those funny old mili- 
taires who can be seen any day in a 
Parisian café, drinking sugar and wa- 
ter, and rattling dominoes for hours and 
hours together, and tending to confirm 
the American observer in the belief that 
the French have no homes, Perhaps 
this poor old fellow has none; and such 
being the case, he might be doing a 
great many worse things than sitting in 
an open café, playing dominoes, and 
sipping orange-flower sugar-water with 
a comrade, old, pompous, and respect- 
able like himself. 

If there be several’ sons in a French 
family, parental hearts will be sorely 
tried if one at least do not become a 
priest ; and he who has taken holy or- 
ders is indeed a mother’s pet. No con- 
tact with the hateful world of money- 
getting for him; no marriage, with its 
new loves, to partly engross him, now ; 
this dear son may be almost constantly 
at his mother’s side, to drive with her 
at the Bois de Boulogne—if this be not 
beyond their means—to walk out with 


her, to shop with her, to read with her, 
and to sit on her footstool and count 
the beads of his rosary while she works 
at home. 

We can well understand the effemi- 
nate part which Monsieur Abbé has 


always played in history, I knew a 
young Abbé well, whose chief profi- 
ciency in life was with his needle—the 
result of living almost constantly with 
women. It was a strange thing to me 
to see him sit down with the ladies, and 
gravely draw out his needlework and 
his thimble and scissors, and go to work 
with the rest. His chief passion was 
for worsted-work; and some of the 
prettiest things in his mother’s drawing- 
room were embroidered by him. He 
resented the idea of this being unmanly 
work, 

“ Other men paint on canvas with a 
brush,” he said; “I paint on canvas 
with a needle. I see not too much the 
difference.” 

With his long black-cloth dress, but- 
toned up to the throat, and his neat 
low shoes and black stockings, his 
beardless face, and his worsted-work, 
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he always seemed to me like a pure and 
good woman—above the worldly vani- 
ties and wickednesses of coquetry and 
dress—intent on nothing but religion 
and the needle. 

Every body has heard of the French 
pot-au-feu. The making of this dish 
must be a national secret. 

Give an Irish cook a finer piece of 
beef, more vegetables, plenty of every 
thing, and a cookery-book open at the 
place, and she will turn you out a pot- 
ful of watery, greasy soup and a huge 
“hunk ” of stringy, tough-boiled beef. 

But the glories of the pot-au-feu, as 
made by French hands, have been sung 
before my day. Nothing more deli- 
ciously appetizing than that soup can 
ever be tasted by mortal lips; and no 
more succulent slice than the crisp, 
pinkish, boiled beef can be garnished 
with tomato-sauce. I dined with the 
Abbé’s mother every Sunday for sey- 
eral years; she dined with me every 
Thursday during the same _ period. 
Every Sunday of their lives they had 
the same unvarying, delicious, though 
plain dinner; their parents and grand- 
parents had so dined before them; and 
who can doubt that their children will 
follow the custom ? 

The dinner I commend to housekeep- 
ers. It began with the soup—the deli- 
cious soup of the pot-au-feu ; then came 
the very boiled beef which had made 
that soup, but which cut as firm and as 
tender under the mother’s knife as a 
young turkey. Tomato-sauce with this, 


-and boiled maccaroni in Italian style. 


Then, O Nantes! one of your round, 
white, fat, perfumed poulets gras! the 
roundest, tenderest, sweetest morsels 
that ever trod on drumsticks, Why is 
it, when I see Mademoiselle Tostée, with 
her plump shoulders, and white arms, I 
think always of the Nantaise poulets I 
used to eat at those Sunday dinners ? 

Salad with the poulet; dressed—ah, 
I kiss my fingers!—there are no ade- 
quate adjectives. A tiny white cream- 
cheese, a cup of excellent coffee, a thim- 
bleful of curagoa for the gentlemen, if 
they like it,—and a delicious French 
dinner chee soi en famille—is over. 
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CONVERSATION. 


(THE CHIEF OF MEN: THE SOLDIER : THE PREACHER.) 


The Chicf of Men. No. 

The Soldier (smiling). How squarely you 
say it, Chief! Why not? 

Chief. They claim it on the ground that 
the country owes it to him. Nonsense! We 
owe the country whatever we can do for it. 
The United States owes no favors. It owes 
money, and pays it in specie. 

The Preacher (to the Chief, who silently 
proffers a cigar). No, I thank you, Chief. I 
have no such vices. 

Chief. No vices, no virtues. 

Preacher. No such vices, I said. None 
that—that smell. But plenty of others, Chief. 
Only I keep them as Kit Burns does his rats, 
to kill, not to pamper. 

Soldier. To kill on exhibition, then? 
That’s what Mr. Burns does, and what St. 
Simeon Stylites did. Are you the chief of 
sinners, Preacher? 

Preacher. Come across some day and hear 
me. You'll see soon enough whether it’s 
mine or other people’s sins that I pitch 
into! 

Soldier. But, Chief, on what principle are 
you going to choose officeholders ? 

Chief. First: He who wants office shan’t 
have it. 

Soldier. The first shall be last. 

Preacher, That phrase is not in the Bible. 
“Tf any desire to be first, he shall be last,” 
it says. 

Soldier. Let that be known, Chief, and 
you'll move in a solitude. But as the candi- 
dates run away from you, they’ll look over 
their shoulders, so that you can see who it is 
that’s trying to avoid office. 

Preacher, “ Et fugit ad salices.” 

Soldier. Why, Preacher, can you talk 
Chinook? I thought it was only we fron- 
tiersmen and the Indians who knew that. 

Preacher, That isn’t Chinook, Soldier— 
unless the Chinook jargon was taken bodily 
out of Virgil. I remember Father de Smet 
telling me that there are words of Latin deri- 
vation in it though. The passage refers to a 
young lady who ran away in like manner, on 
purpose to be caught. But, Chief, you gave 
a rule not for choosing, but for rejecting. 
How will you choose? 


Chief. By business qualifications. 

Preacher, But would you choose soldiers 
for business qualifications ? 

Chief. If they were to do business. 

Soldier. But there’s a soldier in the War 
Department. 

Chief. He isn’t there as a soldier. He’s 
there as a Clerk —and a first-rate clerk 
he is. 

Soldier. It’s my opinion that good officers 
will make good rulers, He who can obey 
can command. 

Preacher. But, Soldier, on what principle 
do you put rulers over the American people? 
The American theory makes the people the 
sovercigns and the officeholders the servants. 

Soldier. Well, Preacher, out of thine own 
mouth—or at least out of thine own book, I 
will judge thee. No man can serve two 
masters. Fifteen million times less can we 
serve thirty millions. Wherefore the office- 


holder can’t be the servant of the people. 
Chief. Officeholders are the clerks of the 
United States. 
Soldier. The President ? 


Chief. Yes. 
United States. 

Preacher, That reminds me of what an old 
Washington politician once told me. He said 
that the best President within his memory— 
which was a pretty long one—was James K. 
Polk. When I asked him the reason, he said 
it was plain enough to any one who was there 
at the time—because under his administra- 
tion the business of the country was better 
done than under any other. 

Soldier. Good. And I'll bet that an equal 
number of able quartermasters under you, - 
Chief, would keep the business of the govern- 
ment not only clearer of arrears and cleaner 
of rascality, than any equal number of 
“statesmen ” that can be found, but simply 
clean of arrears and rascality. 

Preacher. There is a profound philosophy 
in that. An army officer is trained to honor 
and to business. He is not trained to poli- 
tics or to money-making. That is, he escapes 
the two worst itches of America, and he is 
educated in just that sentiment which Amer- 
ican educations most lack. 


He is the Chicf Clerk of the 
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Soldier. Why, Preacher, it belongs to your 
profession to maintain that religion is better 
than honor. American education implies re- 
ligious principle. West Point doesn’t. How 
do you make out your case ? 

Preacher. Soldier, you know plenty of war 
and law and banking, but you don’t know 
exactly what you are saying now. Perhaps 
religion may be better than honor in some 
sense. So are brains better than bowels. 
But it needs a big lot of both to furnish out 
a first-class man, and other things besides. 
Again: take a new doctrine in mental philos- 
ophy—new, apparently, to you, I mean. A 
man may be sincerely religious and at the 
same time a bad business manager and prac- 
tically a regular cheat. I know a fellow who 
has an immense enjoyment of prayer, and will 
jerk your eye-teeth out in a bargain, and 
really can’t be honest if he tries. 

Chief» Umph! His prayers wouldn’t keep 
him from being kicked out of the army, when 
he swindled, if he enjoyed.’em ever so much. 

Preacher. Well; now the Church lets that 
fellow stay in it, and tries to keep him as 
near straight as possible. Who knows but 
he has a soul to be saved? 

Chief. All very well for the Church, I dare 
say. Won't do at all in office, I reckon. 
Certainly wouldn’t do on my staff. Offices 
and the army wern’t made to save souls. Is 
he treasurer of the church ? 

Preacher. Well, no. 

Soldier, Good deal of sense in those church- 
managing fellows, Preacher. Showed it when 
they got you. 

Preacher, O, of course! But, Chief, do you 
think the government of the United States can 
be administered on business principles ? 

Chief. It can’t be on any other. 

Soldier. It has usually been a business con- 
cern, managed on political principles. 

Preacher, And that is not entirely unlike 
a powder magazine conducted ou the princi- 
ple of arson. But, Chief, how are you going 
to avoid the political pressure ? 

Chief. Tell ’em to leave. 

Soldier. Were you not telling me the oth- 
er day, Preacher, that you got about a score 
of begging letters every day? 

Preacher. Yes. 

Soldier. How do you avoid sending the 
money every onc of them asks for? 

Preacher. Tear them up and throw them 
into the waste-basket. I don’t answer them 
at all. When I see that they are begging 
letters I don’t even read them. 

Chief. Exactly. 
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Preacher. But if party services don’t bring 
office, then what’s the use of being a party 
man? 

Chief. Don’t know. : 

Soldier. If a man serves the party, that 
don’t bind the country to pay him. If I help 
Jones, that don’t make it Robinson’s business 
to pay me. 

Preacher. Well; it took a tremendous 
quantity of hard party work to keep the 
country going during the war. It is true 
that all that work was, as it happened, both 
partisan and patriotic. 

Soldier. Now I think that the country’s 
having itself governed by two parties is like 
a man’s securing his seat on horseback by 
hitching a fifty-six to each foot. He’ll ride a 
great deal better without either, if he knows 
how to ride. 

Preacher. Very right. Parties, if they are 
necessary, are a necessary evil, I’m afraid. 
I shall enjoy it, if a party has made a mis- 
take and elected a President who shall really 
govern for the Union and “let the party 
slide.” 

Chief. A President who should do the 
best for the country would do the best for 
his party. 

Preacher. Yes. And if he were success- 
ful, he would do something that hasn’t been 
done since Washington’s first election. He 
would afford a hearing in politics to the ave- 
rage honesty and morality of the voting 
body. That average honesty and morality 
had escaped from party and acted outside of 
politics when it carried the nation through 
the Rebellion. A reaction from that im- 
mense effort has enabled parties to secure 
again the control of affairs, and I sometimes 
think we are hurrying in consequence towards 
a struggle with all the seven deadly sins in- 
stead of slavery alone—with all villainies let 
loose, instead of the sum of all villainies, 

Soldier. He “ would afford a hearing,” you 
say, to this average honesty and morality. 
But is the average earnest and resolved 
enough to use the opportunity? Do not the 
good people entirely neglect politics, to ab- 
sorb themselves in their other employments ? 
If the good people did their political duty, 
could the present public shame and trouble 
have arisen at all ? 

Preacher. No. And if the good people 
are really going to let the bad people do all 
the governing, our nation ought to come to 
grief, as it certainly will. Perhaps the ccn- 
tral question of the day is just this: Will the 
good citizens of the United States do their 
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governing? There’s a curious parallel be- 


tween the responsibilities of the American 
“sovereign” and any conventional “sove- 
reign,”—a far closer one than people think. 
If the king neglects his governing, his king- 
dom surely falls into disorder. Such neglect- 
ful kings are shamed through all history. 
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Now each of our voters has the like respon- 

sibility, and is simply wicked if he does not 

do his governing. There are honest men 

enough left. But if they will not do their 

work, the case is hopeless. For my part, I’m 

just as ready to find out now as I ever shall be, 
Chief. We'll see. 


THE PLAIN PATH TO SPECIE. 


To borrow a statistical formula, we have 
about a theory and a half in finance per capi- 
ta for our entire population. Each eye sees 
a different landscape in finance, as in nature. 
But all these are reducible in principle to 
four: the immediate resumptionists, the gra- 
dual resumptionists, the anti-resumptionists, 
and those who, agreeing in part with all these 
schools and entirely with none, may be called 
the eclectics ; for in finance, as well as in phi- 
losophy and the sciences, the clash of con- 
flicting theories should result in the adoption 
of some one which, rejecting the extremes, 
should embrace the essentials of all. The 
immediate resumptionists say, the road to re- 
sumption is to resume. Mr. Greeley pro- 
claims resumption to be as purely an effort 
of the will as repentance; but as repentance 
is preached toa wicked and gainsaying world, 
and “not many wise, not many mighty” are 
called, so, while the 7ribune thunders resume, 
nobody resumes. And why? Because we love 
money toowell. Four parties are affected by 
resumption ; the Government, the banks, and 
private debtors and creditors. 

The Government owes, in debts not due, 
over two thousand millions, and in debts 

greenbacks) payable at its own pleasure, and 
as nearly due as they will ever be; $360,000,- 
000. Resumption implies the redeeming of 
these notes at par, in gold, as fast as pre- 
sented, for which purpose there are in the 
Treasury about $100,000,000. Resumption 
implies that the banks are to redeem in gold 
their deposits and bills; the latter amount to 
$300,000,000, the former to an indefinite 
sum. For this they have on hand only such 
gold as they have found it convenient to hold 
as a commodity on speculation. Since the 
legal-tender act passed, no bank being under 
legal obligation to redeem its deposits or bills 
in specie, that article has been no more es- 
sential to its business than diamonds. To 
compel it to pay its currency and deposits 


in gold would close every bank in the coun- 
try, except the few who can pay, without 
breaking, a third more on all their debts 
than they owe. 

Finally, there are the debtor and creditor 
classes, to both of which nearly all business 
men belong in some degree. As to these, it 
is important to bear in mind that the present 
is not, like all former suspensions, a mere 
suspension of specie payment, but it is a dis- 
pensation from specie indebtedness. In 1837 
and ’57 everybody owed specie legally, but 
the coin was not to be had. Now, by virtue 
of the legal-tender act, nobody owes specie. 
Ali debtors owe “lawful money,” which is 
worth twenty-five per cent. less than specie. 
All creditors are entitled by law only to this 
in payment. There is no difficulty in pro- 
curing the amount of Gold which the legal- 
tenders, or private debts payable in them, 
are worth. There is no scarcity of gold to 
redeem greenbacks, bank notes, or commer- 
cial paper, at the full amount they are worth 
in gold, namely, about seventy-five cents per 
dollar. The Government is doing this in its 
daily sales of gold. All brokers do it in their 
purchases of greenbacks at 75, or sales of 
gold at 133, 

There is no private insolvency or suspen- 
sion of payments. ll are paying in full all 
they legally owe, and have been ever since 
the passage of the legal-tender act, with 
greater promptness than at any prior period. 
While our condition has been loosely desig- 
nated a suspension of payments, the phrase 
is untrue. Our condition has no facts in 
common with the suspensions of 1837 and ’57, 
except that the balance of trade with Europe 
is heavily against us. An export of only 
$6,000,000 of gold, in 1837, broke nearly 
every bank in the country. An export of 
$100,000,000 of gold, in 1867, leaves every 
bank solvent. Our railroads have carried 
more freight, we have mined, cast, and 
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wrought more iron, raised more food and 
breadstuffs, erected more buildings, and grown 
more rapidly in all the outward and visible 
forms of wealth and results of industry, un- 
der this so called ‘‘ suspension,” than during 
any previous period. We have been warned 
that this prosperity is delusive, but increasing 
crops, buildings, railroads, mines, manufac- 
tures, and material wealth are tangible reali- 
ities. It is vain to cry out that this prosperi- 
ty of industry is an intoxicating revel, while 
the so-called “revellers” have put up 25,000 
new edifices in Chicago alone, and grown 
tich in doing so. There is no dangerous ex- 
pansion of private credits, Business was 
never more nearly done in cask. But our 
cash, money of account, and all forms of cur- 
rency, are worth only 75 cents per dollar. 
Gold itself changes in value, but more slowly. 
Between the landing of Cortez in Mexico and 


the beginning of the present century it de- 


clined, relative to land, labor, and crops, 
about three fourths. The most difficult of all 
problems in finance, is to determine who 
loses, and to what extent, by this deprecia- 
tion, so evenly do wages, commodities, and 


all other prices rise and fallin average accord 


with the currency, whatever it be. 

That labor was never so well paid, in all 
the products of the farm and factory, is shown 
by the strikes for ten hours’ wages for eight 
hours’ work, whereas, if general suffering pre- 
vailed, they would be offering twelve hours’ 
work for ten hours’ wages. 

Assuming that a currency redeemable in 
specie would be preferable, how can we most 
speedily and wisely return to it? Shall the 
Government begin by paying out its gold for 
its greenbacks at par when it can buy them 
at 75 cents per dollar? Can it expect to re- 
deem them all when it has only a third of the 
gold they call for? Will not the people pre- 
sent them for redemption when they know it 
has only one third enough gold to redeem 
them; that it is only those who come first 
who can be served at all, and that the dif- 
ference between gold and greenbacks is one 
of actual value, and cannot be removed by 
any efflux of confidence? Can it go into mar- 
ket and borrow on its notes or bonds, at 25 
per cent. discount, enough gold to pay those 
same notes and bonds at par? Is it not 
“saving at the spigot and losing at the 
bung” totry? If it should,.as some pro- 
pose, issue a four per cent. bond, on which 
to borrow gold to redeem its greenbacks, so 
long as our six per cent. bonds sell at 78 in 
gold, would not a four per cent. sell at two 
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thirds of 78, or 52; and would not the re- 
demption of $860,000,000 of non-interest- 
bearing debt in gold, in this manner, besides 
ruinously contracting the currency, cost us 
$2 in bonds issued for $1 of greenbacks re- 
deemed, or $720,000,000 of debt in place of 
the present $360,000,000 of greenbacks ? 

Even should Government succeed at an ulti- 
mate loss equal to their entire amount in re- 
deeming the greenbacks, would not their with- 
drawal from circulation, by rendering it 
necessary for all bank notes, bank deposits 
and private debts to be paid in gold, instead 
of the currency in which they were incurred, 
break all the Banks who could not afford to 
pay one-third more than they now owe? 
Would either the Banks or private debtors fol- 
low the Government example? In 1837 the 
Banks owed gold ; their customers owed the 
same. It required merely a general restora- 
tion of confidence to enable all to pay it, 
or which would have the same effect, to do 
without it. But now nobody owes gold. The 
difference in value between gold and green- 
backs is as defined as that between silver and 
copper. It requires, before all can pay it, 
something more than a restoration of confi- 
dence. It requires that the debtor shall be 
provided with one-third more means with 
which to pay his debt, or that the nominal 
amount of the debt now outstanding in cur- 
rency shall be made one-fourth less. The 
only suspension of specie at all resembling 
ours is that of Russia, who, at the close of 
the wars with Napoleon, had out a large 
issue of “ paper roubles,” worth then, we be- 
lieve, about 40 per cent. The issue still 
amounts to 590,000,000 roubles, or about 
$450,000,000, and is at about 30 per cent. dis- 
count. Her customs are collected in gold, but 
she has apparently abandoned all intent to 
“resume” on her treasury notes, which are 
the paper currency of the people. Whether 
the resumption be immediate or gradual does 
not change this fact, that according to the 
ordinary resumption plans a fourth more than 
is due must be paid on all debts. Of the 
two an immediate crash is preferable to a 
slow torture. All the plans of gradual re- 
sumption terminate in the expectation that 
one, two, or three years from now, every debtor 
will pay his creditor a third more than he 
now owes him. To force it immediately, is 
pretty generally acknowledged to be sudden 
death. To force it gradually, is prolonged ap- 
prehension and oppression. 

If we were called upon by some supposed 
necessity to change our currency to-morrow, 
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from dollars to pounds sterling, there would 
be four modes of doing so; first, to suddenly 
compel every one who owed a dollar to pay a 
pound ; secondly, to compel him to do the 
same gradually; thirdly, to oppose stoutly 
but blindly the entire change, denying that it 
must ever be made ; and fourthly, to translate 
all existing debts payable in dollars into new 
debts payable in pounds sterling according to 
their actual value. These are the four plans 
proposed as modes of exchanging our present 
paper currency for one redeemable in specie. 

None will dispute that all private debts 
now outstanding are payable in legal tenders 
only. It has been widely assumed, however, 
that they were to be made payable in gold by 
so manipulating the finances that the legal 
tenders shall become worth par in gold. Sec- 
retary McCulloch tried to do this by contract- 
ing their volume. But as he did not contract 
the amount which each debtor should pay to 
his creditors in discharge of his debt, the at- 
tempt, though at first sanctioned almost unani- 
mously by Congress and the people, was con- 
demned the moment its workings were felt. 
It made the debtor pay a third more than his 
debt. Mr. Morton proposes to make the 
greenbacks worth par in gold by hoarding 
gold enough to redeem. Mr. Garfield pro- 
poses to make them worth par in gold by 
adding to their present value one per cent. a 
month, as the sum at which the Government 
will redeem them until they redeem at par. 
But do any of these plans help the debtor to 
pay within one, two or three years a third 
more than he now owes? Is bringing the 
greenbacks to par like catching the Jockey’s 
horse—is it hard to do, and good for nothing 
when done? The greenbacks, if made as 
dear as the gold, would be no easier to pay 
than the gold. They would stand at. the 
same premium as gold over the the money of 
account and the currency of business. They 
would become a commodity, leaving the peo- 
ple to extemporize a currency of private notes 
or stop payment. 

Secretary McCulloch, failing to bring our 
currency to par by contraction, proposes to 
fund the legal tenders, before bringing them 
to par, by converting them into bonds. By 
this step the Governmert, having issued the 
legal tenders and said to all men, “Run in 
debt, and pay your debts to each other with 
these depreciated promises of mine,” refuses 
to pay its own promise and requires the peo- 
ple to pay what they have not promised. The 
promise having been made must be kept. 
The legal tenders having been issued for the 
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people’s measure, of debt and means of pay- 
ment, must circulate for thse purposes until 
the mass of debt now owing in them can be 
converted into debts payable in gold with- 
out injury to any class. 

The existence of the National debt, by de- 
ducting for interest $130,000,000 per annum 
from the gold revenue ($160,000,000 a year), 
which would otherwise be available for the 
redemption of the greenbacks in gold, and 
leaving a residue of only $30,000,000 per 
annum for their redemption, postpones their 
redemption for at least seven years, The 
Government sales of gold postpone it still 
longer. This is the main cause of the depre- 
ciation of the greenbacks. 

There is also a subtle and delicate sympa- 
thy between the value of the greenbacks and 
that of the bonds, as perfect and irresistible 
as the natural law by which water secks its 
level. General Butler quaintly says, the two 
keep their level as the water in the nose of a 
tea-kettle stands at the height of that in the 
kettle. Whatever the rise or fall in gold, 
and consequent decline or advance in green- 
backs, during the war, the bonds were quo- 
ted at the same price in greenbacks, showing 
that the two rose and fell together relatively 
to gold. Both are the promises of the same 
Government, depend for their value on one 
credit, and for their redemption, on one reve- 
nue. They differ only in that one bears in- 
terest, the other not. No provision having 
been made for redeeming one before the 
other, one is worth no more than the other 
save as it draws interest. This equality would 
be severed by providing an earlier mode of 
and special fund for redeeming the green- 
backs. But some singular consequences 
would follow. We now export $120,000,000 
a year, half in coin and half in bonds, to pay 
our annual balance to Europe. Enact a law 
making the greenbacks worth par in gold in 
three years, and, the advance being equal to 12 
per cent. per annum, and more by 4 per cent. 
than the interest on the bonds, the greenbacks 
would be hoarded or even exported? Clearly 
any act by which the greenbacks shall be 
appreciated toward par, at a rate higher than 
the current rates of government interest, viz., 
81 per cent. per annum, will withdraw them 
from circulation. Resumption by the above 
plan would require at least five years, Nor 
can we hoard gold enough to redeem the 
greenbacks in less than ten years. Mean- 
while, the interest on the hoarded gold be- 
comes a burden of $7,000,000, $15,000,000, 
and 21,000,000 a year, as the hoard in- 
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ezeases. These difficulties have driven some 
like General Butler into the position that we 
ought never to resume, and others like Henry 
C. Carey and Treasurer Spinner believe that 
resumption at any early day is impossible. 

The first step toward resumption is to con- 
fess the plain fact in political economy, that 
our currency is at a discount, together with 
the manifest fact that though it is at a dis- 
count, it is all that we owe. Our debts are 
payable in a currency which, for three years, 
has stood comparatively without change at 
about 28 per cent. discount, represented by 
36 premium on gold. Debts now payable in 
eurrency can only be converted into debts 
payable in gold without change of values, by 
converting them into so much gold as the 
currency is worth, Every debtor who now 
owes $1,000, could, with $750 in gold, buy 
the amount of currency which would dis- 
charge his debt in morals and in law. There 
is no just reason why he should ever pay 
more. Every debi now outstanding should, 
therefore, be converted into a gold debt for 
a nominal sum, as much less than its present 
face as the greenbacks in which it is now pay- 
able are worth less than the gold into which 
it is to be made payable. An exception 
might fairly be made of those debts which 
were incurred before the passage of the 
legal-tender act, and which have, therefore, 
once been lawfully payable in gold. But if 
this exception were not made, the holders of 
such debts would sniffer no new loss, They 
have already suffered their entire loss in the 
passage of the legal-tender act and the de- 
preciation of the legal tenders. It is past 
and cannot be undone. This proposition im- 
pairs no legal right. It does not allow a 
debt to be paid with less, cither of gold 
or of currency, than would pay it now. It 
destroys the creditor’s hope of getting more 
than is now due him. But this prevents 
instead of committing injustice. Less than a 
thousandth part, doubtless, of the debts now 
outstanding were ever payable in gold. The 
law must be framed for the mass, and let a 
proviso cover the exception. 

Would such a law be unconstitutional ? 
Does it impair the obligation of a contract ? 
We think not. The contract is to pay $1,000 
in greenbacks. After the change, no fewer 
greenbacks will pay it than before. There is 
no contract to pay $1,000, or any other sum, 
in gold. What has no existence cannot be 
impaired. The Bill only restores to gold its 
character of legal tender for its value. But 
is there gold enough in the country to enable 
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debtors to pay their new obligations in gold ? 
Why not! There is gold enough to main- 
tain a rate of redemption of 75 cents in gold 
per dollar of debts. We now redeem all 
existing indebtment at 25 per cent. below par 
in gold. Would not the same ratio of gold 
to debts suffice to redeem an amount 25 per 
cent. less at par? The nominal sums in which 
our debts are expressed have 75 per cent. of 
value, 25 per cent. of inflation, air, nothing. 

To reduce debts to gold, preserving their 
actual values, is a mere arithmetical exercise. 
To change their values, is to give the debtor’s 
property to his creditor, to inaugurate fore- 
closures, sheriffs’ sales, and general confisca- 
tion. A man owing $7,500 mortgage on a 
farm worth $10,000, would have his title to 
the property conveyed to the mortgagee. 
The mortgage would absorb the farm. The 
banks having the same option to convert 
their accounts of loans and deposits into 
gold accounts at the reduced figures, will 
withdraw their circulating notes and issue 
new ones payable in gold, at the rate of 
about $75 of the new for $100 of the old. 
As security for the redemption of the new 
bank notes in coin at par, or in a new issue 
of Government legal tenders which are to be 
at par with coin, the banks may be required 
to deposit with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Government bonds in a quantity, the 
market value of which, in gold, shall exceed 
by 10 or 20 per cent. the face of the new 
bank notes issued. Under the present sys- 
tem, the banks issue in notes 90 per cent. of 
the nominal amount of bonds deposited, 
though the latter are worth only 75 per cent. 
in gold. They therefore issue at least 12 per 
cent, more notes than their securities would 
redeem in specie, By this plan, in order to 
issue $90,000 in notes, they deposit bonds 
worth either $100,000 or $110,000 in gold, 
This will afford a better and cheaper security 
for the redemption of their notes in specie, 
than can be secured by any attainable specie 
reserve. In the event of a fall in the securi- 
ties, let the banks be required to increase 
their securities, as it is the gold value of the 
securities that determines their adequacy. 
Thus any circumstances tending to throw the 
bonds on the market, and depress their 
price, obliges the banks to buy them up, and 
so maintain their price. The banks now 
existing have put up as the basis of their 
$300,000,000 of currency now issued, $3388,- 
000,000 of bonds. With bonds at 75 in 
gold, they would have to increase this sum to 
from $440,000,000 to $480,000,000, accord- 
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ing as the excess of the gold value of the 
bonds over the face of the currency were 10 
per cent. or 20. This would strengthen our 
banking system by new securities, and the 
Government credit by a new market and de- 
mand for its bonds. Again, it would enable 
Congress immediately and without danger of 
inflation to open the existing monopoly in 
banking, and make the business free to all 
who shall deposit the required security. 
Bankers would loan a currency whose re- 
demption in specie they had amply secured 
only in such ‘a safe way as, while aiding in- 
dustry, would not create inflation of bank or 
private credits. This would cause the West 
and South, now suffering under an inadequate 
supply of currency, and the Pacific States 
where our currency is counted at its actual 
discount, and gold is the standard of account, 
to supply themselves with banks which would 
absorb in all from three to five hundred mil- 
lions more of bonds, a demand tending direct- 
ly to bring our bonds to par, and so enable us 
to fund them at lower rates of interest. 
Finally, the Government, which is now able 
to redeem its greenbacks at the rate of 75 
per cent. of their face in gold, and does so 
daily by its treasury sales of gold, could as 
easily, were their amount discounted 25 per 
cent., redeem them at par. How can this 
lawfully be accomplished? They are at a 
discount of 25 per cent. because, though, 
unlike our private debts, payable in coin 
only, they are payable only at the pleasure 
of the Government. The Treasury gold cer- 
tificates, which are promises to pay gold on 
demand, are at par with gold. But it is 
known that the excess of coin revenue over 
coin interest to redeem the greenbacks would 
not pay them under twelve years if applied to 
that purpose. But as it is not so applied, and 
no other provision for redeeming the green- 
backs exists than for redeeming the bonds, 
viz., the general fund of our taxes, the green- 
backs take their value from the bonds. Our 
greenbacks are practically at the same dis- 
count as the bonds, because they have no 
earlier prospect of payment, This being so, 
let the Government issue new greenbacks, 
redeemable expressly in gold on demand. 
These being at par with gold would exchange 
for the $360,000,000 of greenbacks now out- 
standing at the rate of $75 of the new 
for $100 of the old, or (with gold at a pre- 
mium of 33) $100 of the new for $133 of 
the old. The entire $360,000,000 would ex- 
change for $270,000,000 of the demand notes, 
thus reducing the Government debt by $90,- 
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000,000 without paying a dollar, and contract- 
ing the legal-tender currency a fourth with- 
out lessening its purchasing power, and with- 
out gain or loss to the holder. To stimulate 
the exchange, the Treasury might pay a 
broker’s commission of half of 1 per cent. 
over the gold value of the old notes. The 
issue of the new legal tenders would avoid 
any stringency in the money market, as their 
purchasing and paying power in the aggre- 
gate would at all times equal that of the vol- 
ume of greenbacks they supplanted. 

One year would suffice, as well as ten, for 
a return toa specie currency, on the basis 
above described. During this year of tran- 
sition, all business would be estimated very 
largely in both currencies, Nobody is hurt 
anywhere, except possibly the old creditors 
of 1860. Their cases might be made an ex- 
ception, by authorizing their contracts to be 
converted into gold contracts, retaining their 
original sums. The general outlines of this 
mode of resumption of specie currency have 
received the endorsement, in whole or in 
great measure, of some of the most influen- 
tial exponents of public and financial opinion 
in the country. 

When the legal-tender notes of the Gov- 
ernment, payable at pleasure and worth three 
fourths of their face, shall be withdrawn, and 
in their place three fourths their amount pay- 
able on demand and worth par in gold shal! 
be in circulation; when the banks shall, in 
like manner, have exchanged their depreciated 
currency for three fourths its amount worth 
par, and shall have adjusted their deposits, 
making them payable in gold for three fourths 
their amount in greenbacks; and when all 
existing private indebtedness shall be con- 
verted into specie indebtment for its actual 
value, it will be as easy for every body to 
pay specie in full for all they owe, as it now 
is for them to use a currency worth only 
three fourths as much as specie. The funded 
debt, being already payable in gold at a speci- 
fied time, can in no way be affected by this 
plan, except that specie, having been restored 
to its positicn and ability as our measure of 
value and standard of payment, would cease 
to flow out of the country, would begin to 
accumulate in our banks, and would soon fill 
its old accustomed ehannels of trade. We 
can never stop the flow of gold from the 
country until we provide it with something 
to do here. This done, it will stay, and the 
people, if they can be be permitted to do so 
without extortion, will spontaneously resume 
its use and conform to its standard, 
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LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE ABROAD. 


Monthly Notes prepared for Putnam’s Magazine. 


LITERATURE, 


One of the most interesting autobiographi- 
eal works which has recently appeared in 
Europe is the Erlebnisse of Friedrich Wil- 
helm Gubitz, who has been for fifty-two years 
(since 1817) the chief editor of the Gesell- 
schafter of Berlin. Born in 1786, the son 
of a type-setter, he was employed as a boy 
in the same labor, but his early talent for 
drawing and engraving on wood soon gave 
him better opportunities of education. When 
he was fifteen years old, he sent some vign- 
ettes to the Art Exhibition in Berlin, and 
received, as a prize, a dish of pears! In 
1801 he entered the University of Jena, and 
from this date his reminiscences have an un- 
usual value. He saw the first performance 
of Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina,” at the sum- 
mer Theatre in Lauchstidt, and was the chief 
actor in a scene which followed—a scene so 
curious, and in which one sees so much of 
Schiller, that we cannot forbear quoting it: 


*‘When the ball was over, we [the students] 
marched in a body before the windows of Schiller, 
and cheered him, and greeted him with music and 
song. As many as could crowded into his room, 
where the great poet, in spite of our noise, received 
us in the most amiable, student-like way. One of 
us thereupon boldly invited him to a supper which 
the rich father of a fellow-student was to give us in 
his garden. Schiller declined the invitation, yet 
seemed to hesitate for 2 moment, so that, after we 
had left, I suggested that a formal deputation 
should be sent, not doubting that we could prevail 
upon him to join us. At once the deputation was 
named, and the spokesman elected. We found the 
poet in the act of getting into bed; and what was 
said to him, with beating heart and embarrassed 
tongue, another must report, for I cannot recall it. 
The address, however, had much less effect than 
the mad whim of the other fellows, each of whom 
seized an article of Schiller’s clothing, one picce 
being thrown over my arms, extended in rhetorical 
entreaty—so that we all stood around our invited 
guest like so many valets-de-chambre, ready to 
help him dress. Schiller’s laughter encouraged us, 
and almost involuntarily he let us put his clothes 
on again. Rather pulled and carried by us than 
walking, we brought him into the garden-hall, 
where a deafening shout of jubilation greeted us. 
Schiller remained with us an hour, a boy among 
boys. He also said to us that we should preserve 
and, if possible, communicate to others our enthu- 
siasm, as necessary for dramatic works, and for the 
encouragement of mental endeavor in any form, 
since the mass of the people were too easily moved 
by holiday tions, and thus rel d at once into 
their customary soul-sleep. There was no end to 





our shouts and huzzas, and the poet must content 
himself to hear us sing his “‘ Hymn to Joy” before 
he left—truly not with the completest harmony.” 

The first interview of Gubitz with Goethe, 
soon afterwards, was almost equally amusing. 
From that time to the present, he has en- 
joyed personal intercourse with every promi- 
nent German author or artist. His accounts 
of Jean Paul, Werner, Hoffmann, and Grabbe 
are very vivid and picturesque. In the year 
1821 he first introduced Heine to the reading 
world. The publication of his memoirs is 
not yet completed, but the first and second 
volumes show that they will be a most valu- 
able contribution to the history of German 
Literature. Gubitz was for many years Pro- 
fessor in the Berlin Academy of Art, and is 
the author of several successful plays. 


A German translation of Mr. Bowles’ 
“ Across the Continent,” somewhat abbrevi- 
ated, has been made by Robert Schweichel 
(the novelist), and published in Leipzig. 


Tue Ausland, published at Augsburg, is 
publishing a series of labored articles, enti- 
tled “A Review of the Political Situation of 
the Great Powers.” In the chapter devoted 
to the United States, the author says: “ The 
Republicans would surely have been defeated, 
had they not promptly cut loose from their 
most radical leaders, the men of brute force 
—Thaddeus Stevens, Butler, and Pendle- 
ton!” Of Andrew Johnson he says: “ It 
was fortunate, and of blessed omen: for the 
development of the United States, that he 
endeavored to raise the Presidential office 
from its former insignificance to a dignified 
importance!” Nevertheless, although the 
writer’s sympathies appear to be entirely with 
the Democratic party, he says, at the close: 
“Never have the Americans appeared to us 
so worthy of honor, as in their last election, 
when victory came to those who declared for 
the honest fulfilment of the nation’s pledges.” 


Tne celebrated scholar, Friedrich Gottlieb 
Welcker, died at Bonn on the 17th of De- 
cember. He was born in November, 1784, 
educated in Giessen, and afterwards went to 
Italy, where his personal intercourse with 
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Zoega seems to have given the bent to his 
later studies, After having filled Professor- 
ships at Giessen and Gittingen, he settled at 
Bonn. His most important works are: 
“The Trilogy of &schylus,” “The Epic 
Cyclus,” “The Greek Tragedies,” “Ancient 
Monuments,” and “Grecian Mythology.” 
The last work, completed only a few years 
ago, is probably his most important contribu- 
ton to literature, 


Tue Japanese author, Kioyte Bakin, has at 
last completed his novel, commenced thirty- 
eight years ago! It comprises 106 volumes. 
It is not likely that a translation will be 
made, although the original is said to illus- 
trate all classes of Japanese society, and all 
phases of Japanese life. 


Now that the rule of the Tedeschi is over 
in Italy, the Italian scholars and poets begin 
to occupy themselves with the study of Ger- 
man literature. Among the recent publica- 
tions are a translation of Heine, by Zeudriri, 
which has appeared in Milan, and a collec- 
tion of modern German lyrics, translated by 
Benedetto Prina, in Bergamo. 


Ever since Rossini’s death, the feuilletons 
of the principal journals of Europe have been 
filled with anecdotes and bon-mots which are 
said to have occurred to, or been spoken by 
him. Since the discovery that a great many 
of these have been taken from the biogra- 
phies of Mozart, Beethoven, and other mas- 
ters, their number has rapidly diminished. 


A ure of Bismark, just published by 
George Hesekiel, states that when the minis- 
ter was a student in Berlin he had for his 
fellow-lodger an American named Wentworth 
Motley. The latter would be instantly recog- 
nized, if his Christian name were correctly 
given: the fact is otherwise correctly stated. 


Mr. Samvrt Suarpe has published a “ His- 
tory of the Hebrew Nation and its Litera- 
ture,” which supplies a general want, inas- 
much as it gives, in a comparatively brief 
space, a summary of the results of modern 
research into the age and character of the 
Hebrew writings. 


Bett & Datpy, London, announce: “ The 
Indian Tribes of Guiana, their Condition and 
Habits; with researches into their past his- 
tory, superstitions, legends, &c.; by the Rev. 
W. H. Brett.” 


Potnam’s MaGazine. 


(Mar. 


Ivan Turcenierr’s novel of Diim (smoke) 
has been translated into English—not very 
elegantly—and published by Bentley, London. 


Tue Duke of Argyll’s new work on “ Pri- 
meval Man” is shortly to appear. His 
“ Reign of Law ” has already passed through 
five editions. It is also announced that he 
will contribute an article on the island of 
Iona to Dr. Macleod’s “ Good Words.” 


Two additional literary pericdicals lave 
been added to the already large list of those 
published in London—“ The Anglo-Colonial, 
a Monthly Magazine and Review for the 
Colonies,” published by Sampson Low, Son 
and Marston, and “ Under the Crown; an 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine,” published by 
Groombridge and Sons. 


Miss Tuackeray is the author of the 
charming story “ From an Island,” which has 
recently appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 


“Trricgation in Southern Europe; being 
the Report of a Tour of Inspection of the 
Irrigation works of France, Spain and Italy, 
undertaken in 1867-68 for the Government 
of India; by Lieut. C. C. Scott Moncricff”"— 
has just been published in London. The 
subject is one of importance to the settlers 
in all our great territory lying between Kan- 
sas and the Pacific Ocean, as well as to many 
portions of the Southern States. 


Bett & Datpy’s series of “ Representative 
Poets ” commences with Milton, Burns, Long- 
fellow ; while Warne’s “‘ Popular Poets” are 
issued in the following order—Longfellow, 
Byron, Shakespeare. 


Mr. Tennyson has transferred the publica- 
tion of his works from the house of Moxon 
& Co.—the head of which is Mr. Payne—to 
that of Strahan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. One 
result of this change will be the issue of a 
cheap popular edition of his poems, which 
has long been desired in England. His share 
of the profits of his works, hitherto, has not 
been commensurate with their popularity. 


TuERE are two noticeable features of the 
book-trade in England this season—the num- 
ber of new editions of the old classics, and 
the number of works devoted to the discus- 
sion of modern questions in religion. Among 
the former we find editions of Sydney's 
“ Arcadia,” of Skelton, Shenstone and Swift ; 
among the latter not only new editions of 
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“ Ecce Homo,” “ Aids to Faith,” “ Principles 
at Stake,” and other kindred works, but there 
are announcements of ‘‘ Pamphlets for the 
People,” by the Dean of Canterbury, “ Chap- 
ter of Church History,” by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ‘‘ Earnest Words to Earnest 
Men,” by Dr. Vaughan, “The Presence of 
Christ,” by the Rev. A. W. Thorold, and the 
completion of Dr. Kalisch’s work on the Old 
Testament. 


Str Hesry Botwer is to undertake the 
“ Life and Correspondence of Lord Palmers- 
ton.” 





SCIENCE, STATISTICS, EXPLORATION, ETC. 


Tne Austrian Expedition to Eastern Asia 
has been furnished with a very complete list 
of subjects, concerning which information is 
desired: by men of science, farmers, garden- 
ers, and merchants, Mr. Darwin, among 
others, sends a list of queries relating to the 
spontaneous gestures, or pantomime, used by 
different races. He asks the members of the 
expedition to notice whether surprise is ex- 
pressed by an involuntary opening of the 
eyes and mouth? Whether blushing accom- 
panies the sense of shame ; whether vexation 
or disappointment draws down the corners of 
the mouth; whether shrugging of the shoul- 
ders denotes resignation to a disagreeable 
necessity ; and whether nodding and shaking 
of the head represent affirmation and nega- 
tion? Simple as these questions seem, we 
are not aware that they have been before 
asked in the course of ethnological research. 


Exprrtments have recently been made 
with carrier-pigeons, in England, between 
London and Starcross, Devonshire. The 
swiftest of the birds flew the distance of 180 
miles in three hours and a half, and the slow- 
est were a few minutes more than four hours 
on the way. 


Av interesting observation in regard to the 
extent of the earthquake-wave has been made 
by Herr Wagner, at the observatory of Pul- 
kowa, near St. Petersburg. On the 20th of 
September last he noticed a sudden oscilla- 
tion of the spirit-levels of the instruments, 
which, it was afterwards ascertained, took 
place in one hour and three minutes after an 
earthquake shock had been felt in Malta, 
Subsequently, an earthquake at Tashkend, in 
Central Asia, was almost simultancously indi- 
cated at Pulkowa, 
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Te Industrial Fair of the “ Women’s 
Union ” of Germany is now open in Berlin. 
Contributions had been forwarded from all 
parts of Germany, from Switzerland and 
France. In addition to all varieties of pure- 
ly feminine labor, such as embroidery, sewing 
and knitting work, millinery and artificial 
flowers, art is represented by paintings in 
oil and water-colors, on wood and glass, and 
modelling in plaster and other substances. 
There are also boots, shoes, umbrellas, epau- 
lettes, artificial teeth, steel-pens, and anatomi- 
cal preparations made by women. This first 
exhibition of woman’s industry in Germany 
is an illustration of the capacity of the sex 
to succeed in many branches of labor which 
are not yet opened to it; and the main object 
of the Union is to enlarge the field of indus- 
try, and thereby improve the condition of 
woman, The Crown-Princess of Prussia is 
one of the patrons of the movement, 


On the 22d of September last, the Alpine 
peak called the Grosshorn, in the Bernese 
Oberland, hitherto considered inaccessible, 
was ascended by two German students, assist- 
ed by two of the most experienced Swiss 
guides. The trip, which was exceedingly 
fatiguing and dangerous, occupied 22 hours, 


In Berlin, a new material, called Vulcan- 
ized Cement, which is said to be perfectly 
impervious to water, is used for roofing. It 
is fire-proof, and cheaper than either slate or 
tiles, But the great advantage is that roofs 
may be made nearly flat, covered with two or 
three feet of soil, and converted into gardens, 
Where a house is somewhat lower than its 
neighbor, so that the roof is partially shaded, 
green turf and rustic arbors shaded by climb- 
ing vines or even small trees, have been suc- 
cessfully introduced. 


ANOTHER interesting discovery has recent- 
ly been made in Rome. Some changes hav- 
ing been made in the garden of the Palazzo 
Caffarelli (the residence of the Prussian Min- 
ister, on the Tarpeian Rock), the laborers 
came upon foundation-walls, which, having 
been further uncovered, and found to connect 
with other similar remains in the cellars of 
the palace, were identified as the substruc- 
tions of a temple. The archeologists are of 
opinion that they belong to the smaller tem- 
ple of Juno Moneta, which stood in the an- 
cient Capitol. This would therefore fix the 
site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on 
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the other exd:emity of the hill—the spot now 
occupied by the church of Ara Coeli, 


M. Jcies pe Brunravt, in Paris, has suc- 
ceeded not only in producing perfect imita- 
tions of ostrich-feathers in glass, but also in 
converting glass into a silky floss or wool, 
which may be spun into threads of the finest 
texture, nearly as strong as silk, and canable 
of being used on a sewing-machine like any 
thread of vegetable or animal fibre. 


Pror. Biscxor, in Bonn, has been making 
experiments by melting blocks of basalt, to 
ascertain the probable period required by the 
Earth to cool to its present temperature. 
His approximate estimate is 350 millions of 
years! The period of the formation of coal- 
beds, however, he places at only 1,800,000 
years. 


Questions addressed by some statistician 
to the lessees of the gaming-tables in the 
German baths, have evoked the following 
facts: The number of summer guests at Spa, 
Wiesbaden, Ems, Baden-Baden, and Ham- 
burg averages 100,000. They spend $300,000 
daily ; they lose every summer at the gam- 
ing-tables $5,000,000 ! 


Iv Paris, it was proposed to issue a medal, 
on the discovery of the hundredth asteroid ; 
but, before it was half finished, two or three 
additional ones were discovered. The Eng- 
lish Nautical Almanac now contains one hun- 
dred and five. The stock of classical femi- 
nine names having run out, they are now 
designated simply by numbers, 


Tue excavations made at the Marmorata 
(landing-place for marble), at the foot of the 
Aventine hill, in Rome, continue to reveal 
great quantities of material. Among the 
more recent discoveries is a colossal shaft of 
Egyptian granite, four feet eight inches in 
diameter, and forty-eight feet high. 


Prestpent Sarmiento, of the Argentine 
Republic, has hitherto been the only author 
whose works have come to us from the banks 
of the La Plata; but he is now to have a 
companion, in the person of Madame Eduarda 
de Garcia, a niece of the Dictator Rosa. This 
lady, who is at present residing in Paris, 
where her husband is Secretary of the Argen- 
tine Legation, has written a romance of life 
and love on the Pampas, which will shortly 
be published, It has been much praised in 


Pornam’s MaGazrne. 
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advance by critics who Lave seen the manu- 
script, and, indeed, some descriptive passages 
which have appeared, are remarkably fresh 
and picturesque. 


Tue tendency to couple great men, and 
discuss them in parallels, after the manner of 
Plutarch, seems to be on the increase in Ger- 
many. Immediately following Gervinus’s 
“ Handel and Shakespeare,” we have “ Less- 
ing and Swift,” by Prof. Caro, of Jena. 


Scuitter received from the Royal Theatre 
in Berlin, for the five years from 1799 to 
1804, for his dramas, the sum total of 1345 
thalers (a little more than $1,000). During 
this period were produced Marie Stuart, the 
Maid of Orleans, the Bride of Messina, Wil- 
liam Tell and Wallenstein, Dumas, Jr., or 


Sardon, now receives $20,000 in one year, 
from the representation of one comedy. 


To the number of semi-biographical works 
on Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy must now be 
added: ‘“* My recollections of Felix Mendels- 
sohn, and his Letters to me,” by Edward 
Devrient. The author was Mendelssohn’s 
companion, as a boy, and his work gives a 
very lively and pleasant picture of the com- 
poser’s early life. 


Amonea the books of the better class, for 
children, recently published in Germany, is 
one entitled “ Abraham Lincoln.” The Ital- 
ian journals announce that the sculptor Ga- 
gliardi, in Florence, has received a commis- 
sion for a monument to Lincoln, which is to 
cost $50,000. What State in the Union is to 
rejoice in the work of Gagliardi ? 


Tue German archeologists seem to be 
unanimously of the opinion that the silver 
vessels discovered at Hildesheim belong to 
the time of the Roman Empire. The inscrip- 
tions found upon the vases leave no doubt as 
to their character. The value of the articles, 
according to their weight, is about 3,000 
thalers, but their artistic value is reckoned at 
not less than 100,000 thalers, 


Tue largest kitchen in the world has been 
erected on the banks of the Uruguay river, 
in South America, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the world with Liebig’s extract of meat. 
It covers 20,000 square feet; each of the 
boilers will contain 12,000 pounds of flesh, 
and 80 head of cattle must be slaughtered 
every hour to supply them. 
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WE may soon expect further archeological 
discoveries from Asia Minor. Mr. Dennis is 
at Sardis, making excavations in the interest 
of the British Museum; Mr. Pullan is simi- 
larly employed at Priene for the Dilettanti 
Society, and Mr. Wood has received a further 
grant from the Museum, to carry on his ex- 
plorations at Ephesus. 


Tue sale of the large autographic collec- 
tion of Prof. de la Faille, at Amsterdam, 
shows a curious inequality in the market- 
value of the autographs of distinguished per- 
sons: William the Silent brought 8s. 6d. ; 
Napoleon, 13s. 6d.; Robespierre, 18s, 6d.; 
Washington, £1 7s.; Mary Stuart, £2 10s. ; 
Henry IV. of France, and Mesmer, each 16s. 
6d.; Franklin, £1 15s.; Walter Scott, 6s. 
6d.; Goethe, 25s.; Schiller, 22s,; Paul de 
Kock, 3s. 6d. ; Dickens, 10d., and Rochefou- 
cauld 4d. ! 





ART. 


Tue Luropa says of Bierstadt’s large pic- 
ture of “The Sierra Nevada” (now on ex- 
hibition in Berlin): “It is a landscape of 
great dimensions and considerable effect. 
Elaborated with much feeling, it gives a vivid 
impression of sublime mountain-character. 
The foreground is too specially green in 
color, but the cold, misty tone of the other- 
wise excellent middle and background may 
possibly have been so in Nature.” 


Tne second cartoon of Kaulbach’s “ Dance 
of Death” is completed. To judge from the 
descriptions it must be a very curious and 
original production. The chief figures are 
the Empress Marie Louise and her son, the 
young King of Rome, receiving the congratu- 
lations of a crowd of kings and princes, who 
are presented by Death, as master of ceremo- 
nies. ‘Talleyrand stands as Mephistopheles 
behind the Empress, and takes a pinch of 
snuff, to conceal his grin at the sycophantic 
attitude of the sovereigns, who are swinging 
their crowns in their hands, in the manner 
of peasants swinging their caps. 

Stxce the death of the painter Cornelius, a 
number of portfolios have been discovered, 
containing drawings and sketches for pictures, 
of the existence of which no one was aware. 
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They number 274, and some of them are said: 
to possess great artistic value. 


Baron von Branpis, who spent six years 
in taking photographic views of the scenery 
of Siberia, Mongolia, and the Ural, now an- 
nounces the publication of 250 views, in five 
volumes. The price is 450 thalers ($320, 


gold). 


Ir is proposed to have in Munich, this year, 
an international Exhibition of Art, which 
shall include engraving, lithography, pho- 
tography, and decorative art, as well as paint- 
ing and sculpture. 


A yew painted-glass window in Westmin- 
ster Abbey is consecrated to Chaucer. The 
illustrations represent scenes from the Can- 
terbury pilgrims, 


A picture by Boughton, “ Penance,” rep- 
resenting a nun kneeling on the outside of a 
convent door, in a snowy night, is considered 
the best figure-painting in the winter exhibi- 
tion at the Dudley Gallery, London. 


On the 80th of November last, the statue 
of Charles XII. was unveiled, with imposing 
ceremonies, in Stockholm, in which the reign- 
ing family and an immense crowd of people 
took part. The statue was designed by the 
Swedish sculptor Molin. 


Kina Lupwie II. of Bavaria is about to 
build a new palace at Hohenschwangan, in 
the Bavarian Alps. The plan, in originality 
and a certain fanciful character, will distin- 
guish it from all other royal residences in 
Europe. There is to be a court-yard sur- 
rounded with 28 columns, each a master- 
piece of sculpture, and a splendid banquet- 
ing-hall, with frescoes illustrating the legend 
of the Holy Grail. The estimated cost is 
$1,000,900. 


Tne Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, pub- 
lished in Leipzig, says of the American chro- 
motints of Prang & Co.: “Their technical 
excellence is in every respect remarkable. 
Especially the Autumn Landscape and the 
Barefooted Boy give us almost all that is pos- 
sible in fineness of handling and transparency 
of color.” 
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LITERATURE — AT HOME. 


The Ring and the Book, Vol. 1., by Ros- 
ERT Brownina, (Fields, Osgood & Co.,) con- 
fronts a reviewer with the impossibility of 
giving, in his scanty pages any fair statement 
of its scope, purpose, merits and defects. For 


these are all of a marked and almost unprece- — 


dented order. The defects are so obvious as 
at first to strike the reader, and almost to 
repel him from the search after the counter- 
poise. He is like the prince who had to 
grope through all sorts of briars and bram- 
bles to reach the Enchanted Beauty. Yet 
the beauty is here, and of so rare a kind, 
that we,—who are opposed to the method in 
which the poet has written, who believe him 
to be assuming more and more a vicious and 
indefensible style of art,—cannot but wonder 
at the human faculties which have created 
such a marvellous and imaginative work. In 
a certain sense, and as the product of sheer 
intellect, this is Browning’s most important 
poem. As a work of art, pure and simple, it 
is inferior to “ The Blot i’ the ’Scutcheon,”— 
for example,—or to either of the ringing 


Cavalier Tunes given us in his early prime. 
‘The Ring and the Book ” is the story of a 
tragedy which took place at Rome, one hun- 


dred and seventy years ago. The poet seems 
to have found his thesis in an old book, pur- 
chased for eight-pence, at a Florence stall, 
part print, part manuscript : 
« A book in shape, but, really, pure erude fact 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries 
since.” 
Pompilia, the pretended child of an old Ro- 
man bourgeois and his wife, when thirteen 
years of age, was bargained away in marriage 
to Count Guido Franceschini. Her fictitious 
parents took up their residence with her, at 
Arezzo, in the impoverished palace of the 
Count, but speedily were driven back to 
Rome by his meanness, cruelty and violence. 
His wife endured all this for several years, 
but, finally, also took flight, under the protec- 
tion of a young canon,—himself of noble 
blood,—and the fugitives nearly had reached 
Rome when they were overtaken by the hus- 
band. All parties were brought before the 
ecclesiastical courts: the priest was lightly 
punished; Pompilia was sent to a convent 
and afterwards permitted to join her former 
guardians in Rome; and the Count returned 
to Arezzo without his wife. Ere long, Pom- 


pilia gave birth to a child, the lawful heir of 
Franceschini ;—upon which the latter, with 
four accomplices, repaired to Rome and mur- 
dered the old couple and Pompilia, in cold 
blood. He was captured, tried, condemned ; 
but an appeal was taken to the Pope, who 
confirmed the sentence of the court, and exe- 
cution followed accordingly. 

The volume before us, with the first half 
of this story, contains over ten thousand 
lines, and is divided into six parts, The first 
division is the poet’s prelude, in which he 
gives, ‘‘after what flourish” his “ nature 
will,” a general outline of the whole tragedy, 
so that the reader may plainly understand it 
at the outset, and the poet is privileged to 
wander thereafter as he choose. Despite this 
complacence, unusual with Browning, there 
is much in the prelude that will not be com- 
prehended utterly till after an acquaintance 
with the chapters which follow. First of these, 
“ Half-Rome,”’ is the version which one-half 
the world,—that which sides with the Count, 
—gives of the affair. Next comes “The 
Other Half Rome’s” view of it; abhorrence 
of the murderer, and sympathy with the dying 
wife. In Book IV. we have a “ Tertium 
Quid”: the nonchalant, wiseacre statement 
of the class which reserves its opinion, is dis- 
posed to qualify, to lean to this side and to 
that. Book V. is the husband’s speech in 
his own defence before the tribunal, after 
subjection to the torture,—and a more won- 
derful study of special-pleading was never yet 
made. Lastly, we have the scornful narra- 
tive of Giuseppe Caponsacchi, the priest-lover, 
who renders, before the same tribunal, his 
knowledge of the matter, and breaks into 
piteous outbursts at the loss of all which 
made earth splendid to him, and at the men 
and circumstances leading to this tragic re- 
sult, 

Here are six versions of the same series of 
events, and in the coming volume we are yet 
to hear that of Pompilia in articulo mortis, 
those of the advocates on either side, that of 
the Pope in review of the whole, and final- 
ly, the murderer’s confessional statement,— 
“true words come at last,”—before his execu- 
tion: after all this, the poet’s summing-up 
and epilogue. We feel that even here there 
can be no limit to his endurance. He pos- 
sesses an equally strong and nervous organi- 
zation, which can sustain the most intricate 
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mental processes far beyond the point to 
which our lagging attention desires to follow 
him. The one thing lacking with him is 
Restraint. Nothing can be more subtle, 
more various, more profound, than the play 
and reason of his art; nothing more exhaust- 
ive and fatiguing. Here is where it loses in 
dramatic effect, and yet it is essentially dra- 
matic. Perhaps each of these books should 
be deemed a separate study, to be considered 
by itself, and not too steadily nor too often. 
In presence of the mighty changeful flow of 
Browning’s verse, the facility with which he 
puts himself en rapport with his successive 
speakers,—looks through their eyes, (albeit 
endowing them with a gift and manner of 
language which but one human being, and 
that himself, ever yet possessed,) and ana- 
lyzes their most curious speculations,—we 
reiterate our wonder at his intellectual pow- 
ers. ‘The Ring and the Book” is greatly 
imaginative, in this sense, and a psychological 
marvel, but is it a masterpiece of poetic art ? 
As a synthetic structure, we cannot admit 
that it is; and as for poetic details,—while 
there are passages which shine with purest 
gold, these are covert and far between, like 
auriferous veins in a mountain of volcanic 
rock. And yet the thought, the vocabulary, 
the imagery, the mental analysis, the wisdom 
temporal and spiritual, which are lavished so 
prodigally upon this story, would enable a 
score of ordinary poets to set up bravely for 
themselves, and place them beyond danger 
of contemporary neglect. 

Browning is at an opposite pole from the 
region of which Tennyson is the auroral light. 
Many poets, nowadays, exhaust their faculties 
upon expression, and after all have little to 
express. But Tennyson, with perfect mas- 
tery of expression, also most fairly represents 
the advanced thought and experience of the 
present age. In this combination he is abso- 
lutely chief. His art, for the most part, is 
faultless; his poetry is simple, sensuous, and 
often passionate. Browning is sensuous and 
passionate, after his own nature, but nevér 
simple. He is careless of every thing except 
the development of his idea, and of the re- 
mote specific phases which his idea contin- 
gently assumes. Tennyson guides a pair of 
noble coursers, holding them firmly in hand, 
and pushing straight to goal; while Brown- 
ing is charioted by eager, untiring steeds, 
which he permits to scurry up and down the 
side-roads of the course, until, by the time he 
ends his journey, not a track has been left 
unvisited, and we who follow ‘him are jaded 
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with the turns and travel of the day. It is 
worthy of notice that, in the most elevated 
and strictly poetical passage of the poem un- 
der review, he departs from his usual man- 
ner, and breaks into the grand heroic ca- 
dences of Tennyson’s noblest style. We 
refer to the beautiful apostrophe to the spirit 
of his dead wife, commencing 
“O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire!” 

But elsewhere he continues to head the re- 
action from the school of condensation, sim- 
plicity and equipoise. There-is all the differ- 
ence between reading Browning and any oth- 
er master, that there is between playing at 
chess and chequers. The permutations of his 
art are endless, He builds you a Gothic 
cathedral of the most elaborate period, in 
which the tracery, scroll-work and multifoil 
bewilder you and divert your attention from 
the main design. In “ The Ring and the 
Book” this process reaches its extreme, or 
so near it that,—as with the positions of 
those stars which are beyond parallax, we 
cannot detect the farther distance. 

The speech of Caponsacchi, the priest- 
lover,—which concludes with the present vol- 
ume,—is the most intense and simply dra- 
matic of the six divisions here given us. It 
will have a companion-piece in the dying 
statement of Pompilia, with which the second 
volume is to open. And as the whole poem 
is evidently set forth as the result of the 
ripest period of Browning’s career, we take 
it to be his most important illustration of an 
idea which has often been the main purpose, 
or the undertone, of his more passionate and 
mellowing verse. Were this idea stated in 
English not “caviare to the general,” it 
might have subjected him to the charge of 
irreverence for the social institutions which 
regulate the relations of men and women. 
In its weakest interpretation, gainsay it as 
you can, the lesson of a score of his selectest 
pieces is, that where violence is done to natu- 
ral instincts, whether by law or circumstance, 
a reparation of sudden crime and tragedy will 
follow,—or else the deadly withering and 
freezing of human hearts. It is useless to 
say that such a poem as “ The Statue and the 
Bust” is a mere “dramatic study,” while he 
persistently returns to this theme; and many 
are the kindred thinkers who sympathize 
with the poet’s representations and belief. 


Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in 
English-Speaking Countries, during 1866-67, 
ia the result of Cartes Wentworth Ditxe’s 
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observation and experience,—not only upon 
the trip across our continent in company with 
Hepworth Dixon, but throughout his “ pur- 
suit of England round the world.” Before 
reaching home again, he visited nearly all 
those portions of America, Polynesia, and 
India, where the English language is spoken 
and where the Anglo-Saxon race prevails. 
J. P. Lippincott & Co., Phila., have issued 
the American edition of this work, in uniform 
size and style with Mr. Dixon’s ‘‘ New Amer- 
ica.” It is a larger book than the latter, and 
better furnished with maps and illustrations ; 
though Mr. Dixon’s highly successful volume 
was of more significance to this public, in 
that it was wholly devoted to studies of our 
own country and people. But Mr. Dilke also 
has found one-half his “ Greater Britain” up- 
on American soil. He likewise seems to dif- 
fer from the traditional John Bull,—who, as 
Professor Lowell tells us, always fancies he 
is carrying Europa upon his back,—and to 
be a wide-awake, practical, enthusiastic fel- 
low, with nothing insular about him, who 
feels an honest pride at the marvellous colo- 
nization and increase of the British race. At 
most, he is ambitious rather to expand Great 
Britain over all the world, than to shut the 
whole world out of Britain. 

Mr. Dilke comes of good stock, if his 
father, to whom he dedicates his book, be 
the Sir C. W. Dilke who was made a baronet 
for his services in organizing the World’s 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. This also 
makes him the grandson of the Dilke who was 
for many years the proprietor and editor of 
The Athenaeum, Our author’s chapters may 
aptly be compared to the best class of letters 
from the ready pen cf the travelling “own 
correspondent.” They are essentially mod- 
ern, and full of naive and picturesque detail. 
Next to taking his chain-lightning tour your- 
self, you can most nearly experience its hur- 
ry and bustle,—its kaleidoscopic blending of 
Southron, Yankee, frontiersman, miner, coolie, 
madrie and sepoy,—the plains, the mountains, 
the islands, the life and pleasure of the journey, 
(with a dash of its fatigue, —by running 
through the successive chapters of this book. 
You would say that itis written by an Amer- 
ican, rather than a Briton, and by such an 
American as, for example, Mr. Samuel Bowles. 
For it is curious. that, with the exception 
of Bowles’ “Across the Continent,” no home- 
production has given us such novel and philo- 
sophical portraiture of the frontier life and 
manners to be found in our great, central 
overland region, as is contained in ‘“‘ New 
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America” and in the work under review. 
We often neglect our most original and char- 
acteristic features, just because they are what 
they are and we have become used to them. 
But these are precisely what the English 
stranger came to see. 

Mr. Dilke is less speculative, and less eager 
in his search after morbid development than 
his elder comrade, and his work is fresher, 
breezier, more picturesque, and quite as cath- 
olic and hopeful. His matter is often faulty, 
and careless in style, but is interesting from 
beginning to end. His comments are from a 
broad and advanced stand-point, and we find 
many such passages as this: 


“The English everywhere attempt to introduce 
civilization, or to modify that which exists, in a 
rough-and-ready manner, which invariably ends 
in failure or in the destruction of the native race. 
A hundred years of absolute rule, mostly peaceable, 
have not, under every advantage, seen the success 
of our repeated efforts to establish trial by jury in 
Bengal. For twenty years the Maories have mixed 
with the New Zealand colonists on nearly equal 
terms, have almost universally professed them- 
selves Christians; * * * inspite of all this, a 
few weeks of fanatic outburst were enough to re- 
duce almost the whole race to a condition of de- 
graded slavery. The Indians of America have, 
within the few last years, been caught and caged, 
given acres where they once had leagues, and told 
to plow where once they hunted. A pastoral race, 
with no conception of property in land, they have 
been manufactured into freeholders and tenant 
farmers; Western Ishmaelites, sprung of a race 
which has wandered since its legendary life begins, 
they have been subjected to homestead laws and 
title registrations.” 

In New Zealand Mr. Dilke was present at 
the consummation of the sale of a large tract 
of land to the English, by one of the Maori 
tribes. A most vivid description is given of 
the rites and ceremonies, feastings and danc- 
ings, upon this occasion; and, lastly, we are 
treated to a plaintive and melodious transla- 
tion of the women’s choral-lament, chanted 
as they left the graves and homesteads of 
their kindred: 

‘The sun shines, but we quit our land: we 
abandon forever its forests, its mountains, its 
groves, its lakes, its shores. 

All its fair fisheries, here, under the bright sun, 
forever we renounce, 

It is a lovely day; fortunate the children that 
are born to-day ; but we quit our land. 

In some parts there is forest; in others, the 
ground is skimmed over by the birds in their flight. 

Upon the trees there is fruit, in the streams, 
fish; in the fields, potatoes; fern-roots in the 
bush ; but we quit our land.” 


This resembles what our own original bard 


and cosmos has produced in his “ Leaves of 
Grass” and “ Drum-Taps;” and the reader 
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may decide for himself whether the genuine 
or the artificial Maori is the better poetry. 


Ir we had not read what at least (or at 
most) seemed very rational verse, in some 
of Mr. Laveuton Ossorn’s innumerable 
Dramas published at his own expense, we 
might imagine the author of Zhe School for 
Critics—A Comedy, being in Completion of 
the Fourth Volume of the Dramatic Series, 
—to be a harmless literary lunatic, who 
thinks all authors crazy except himself, and 
is permitted by his conservators to give his 
money to the book-publishers, because it can- 
not be of much use to its owner. The only 
intelligible portion of this volume is the 
“Notes,” and these exhibit in their writer 
such human weakness and conceit, that no 
one will thank him for their clearer meaning,— 
unless, forsooth, it be some genuine satirist, 
who may find in them material for a new 
version of “‘He Would be a Genius.”. Mr. 
Osborn’s animosity seems to set most strongly 
toward those reviewers who have cudgelled 
their brains to say something kind of his for- 
mer works, and whose mistaken good-nature 
has satisfied him even less than the silence or 
abuse of their less complacent brethren. 
(Published by James Miller, N. Y.) 


The One Great Force is the title of an 
amateur scientific treatise by CRISFIELD JoHN- 
son. (From the press of Breed & Lent, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) The discovery of the conserva- 
tion and correlation of Forces is the most 
important and fascinating of modern addi- 
tions to exact knowledge. Starting from 
this discovery, Mr. Johnson goes so far as to 
reject the familiar theory of gravitation; to 
show that Newton himself did not attribute to 
“attraction” the phenomena of weight and 
cohesion; and, finally, to enunciate his main 
Proposition, viz.: “The One Great Force of 
the Natural Universe is the Self-Repulsion of 
Caloric, acting on the Inertia of ordinary 
Matter.” In other words, the perpetual self- 
repulsion of caloric-atoms, and the inertia of 
“ordinary matter,” are the sufficient cause 
of gravitation, planetary motion, heat, light, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, and other natu- 
ral phenomena. 

The most. suggestive idea presented in this 
treatise,—that some force constantly is press- 
ing upon all bodies from all points, and that 
it drives any two bodies together because 
each protects the other on one side,—this 
theory, we say, has been mooted by others, 

. and not without reason, Mr. Johnson shows 
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ingenuity in its application to the phenomena 
of capillary attraction and planetary motion. 
But in his main argument and his definitions, 
he stumbles upon many fallacies. These we 
have no leisure to point out, but they are 
immediately obvious to persons of ordinary 
scientific knowledge. Let us do the author 
the justice to say that his views are offered 
with a tact and modesty not often found in 
the treatises of amateur investigators. 


Tue last words of the preceding notice in- 
sensibly bring us to Mr. Parton, and to the 
little volume, Tobacco and Alcohol (N. Y., 
Leypoldt & Holt), which Joun Fiske, M. A., 
LL. B., has written in reply to certain wide- 
ly read essays upon these themes, It is 
in two parts; the first asserting that “ It does 
pay to Smoke,” the second predicting that 
“The Coming Man will drink Wine.” Pat- 
rick Henry is said to have said that there is 
but one way of judging of the future, and 
that is, by the past, Mr. Fiske magnani- 
mously does not seize this vantage-ground, 
but confronts his popular antagonist with 
such ability, and with such mastery of statis- 
tics and therapeutic lore, that it is a pleasure 
to the carnal mind,—no matter on which side 
our sympathies lie,—to see the neat and ar- 
tistic handling which Mr. Parton here _re- 
ceives. We warrant that Mr. Fiske would 
not attempt to sail the channel fleet, or cut 
for the stone, at an hour’s notice; but he 
evidently believes that the putter-out-of-our- 
pipes, and the despoiler - of - our - vineyards, 
might be so minded. His counter proposi- 
tions are, substantially, that tobacco is bene- 
ficial in kindly stimulant doses, improving the 
nutrition; but that when it becomes a nar- 
cotic it is hurtful,—and that the point of nar- 
cosis is reached at different stages by different 
people ; furthermore, that alcohol is a food 
which has been lived upon for weeks and 
months, and that its legitimate function is to 
“diminish the necessary friction of living.” 

We presume that no one will be bold 
enough to deny that these articles are more 
subject to misuse than other kinds of stimu- 
lus or food. But the chief value of a schol- 
arly rejoinder like Mr. Fiske’s, is, that it puts 
a check upon the heroic method of general- 
izing from a few facts, and of assuming one’s 
conclusions, which is so fatal to thorough in- 
vestigation,—although it may easily attract 
and satisfy the average popular mind. 


Realmah, a philosophical romance, by ArR- 
THUR’ Heurs, the author of “Friends in 
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Council,” has many charming qualities. The 
didactic class of tales seems almost wholly to 
have passed out of fashion, and it is true that 
didactic treatment is not the surest method 
of any art. But there is so little of either art 
or lesson in most of our present fiction, that 
a moralizing romance, from the pen of a gen- 
tle, thoughtful, liberal scholar,—like the good 
Queen’s private secretary,—is very welcome 
as a change from our current society-novels, 
“ Realmah ” is a story somewhat in the man- 
ner of ‘ Rasselas,” or the tales of Fenelon 
and Voltaire. It illustrates the results to be 
achieved by rulers, and the wisest mode of 
achievement. The author’s imagination has 
gone back to the “bronze-age” and the 
“lake-cities of Southern Europe” for the time, 
place, and personages, of his tale: and has 
invented a picturesque and rather graphic 
story. His best female character, ‘“ The 
Ainah,” is very lovely, and the career and 
genius of Realmah, monarch and statesman, 
are admirably fitted together. The language, 
proverbs and fables, of a barbaric people are 
made up with curious adroitness, to suit the 
the writer’s needs. The lesson conveyed by 
the whole is that the crowning glory and 
safety of a great nation lies in renunciation, 
and in statesmanship founded on the Golden 
Rule. As in some of Mr. Helps’ former 
works, much skill is expended upon the dis- 
course of the well-bred and cultured people 
who meet together to read and criticise the 
successive chapters of the narrative. (Pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers: Boston.) 


From Roberts Brothers we also receive A 
Book about Dominies, by Ascorr R. Horr. 
The English schoolmaster’s new essay has 
both the faults and merits of his ‘ Book 
about Boys,” but is an attractive little vol- 
ume withal, and one that every member of 
his profession may read with pleasure and 
profit. It is full of quaint and chatty gossip ; 
the author has a vein of simple humor, and— 
while we cannot abide his British predilec- 
tion for the rod and lash—we respect him 
for his hearty appreciation of the boy-nature, 
and for his tender and honest zeal in his call- 
ing. There is a little savor of commonplace, 
or cant, in his incessant mention of Mrs. 
Grundy; and it is easy to gather, from such 
books as this, that in England the dominie, 
except the head-master of a school like Eton 
or Rugby, is upon a lower society level than 
with us, and that he feels the injustice of his 
position. 

Some of Mr. Hope’s touches are excellent ; 
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as, for example, his delight in passing his 
vacation among the highlands, the companion 
of boys who do not know he is a dominie, 
and his shamefacedness at the discovery of 
the innocent fraud by one of his young 
friends, who afterwards was sent to his 
school. ‘I stood before him,” he says, ‘“‘a 
detected dominie. Henceforth our intimacy 
was at an end.” 


Dr, Albert J. Bellows, encouraged by the 
popular success of his manual upon “The 
Philosophy of Eating,” has brought out, 
through Hurd & Houghton, a supplementary 
volume, entitled How not to be Sick. We find 
in its chapters some repetition of what the 
author has told us before, but their main 
purpose is to insist upon the regulation of 
diet as an indispensable hygienic reform. 
Most of the ills which the American flesh is 
heir to, the Doctor attributes to the exces- 
sive use of carbonaceous food. He would 
remedy them by the commixture of more 
fruit, vegetables, unbolted flour, and other 
unstimulating and ‘‘ nitrogenous” articles of 
diet. He is no friend to the high-tonic cod- 
liver-oil and whiskey system, now so fashion- 
able in the treatment of pulmonary pthisis. 
The latter half of his work is devoted to an 
exposition of homeopathic practice, in which, 
however, the heroic method is adopted with 
regard to Drs. Holmes and Bigelow, and oth- 
er champions of the regular school. There 
are many sensible pages in “‘ How not to be 
Sick,” but many, also, that seem hardly rele- 
vant to the subject, and might subject an au- 
thor to the charge of “ book-making.” 


A Modern Historical Atlas, for the use of 
Colleges, Schools and General Readers, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co,, has been pre- 
pared by the Rev. Wittiam L. Gace, known 
as the author of a life of Carl Ritter, and the 
translator of the “ Palestine” of that great 
German Professor, This Atlas is significant 
as the first attempt made in this country to 
“convey to the eye the civil divisions of the 
leading countries of the world during the 
course of modern history.” Having said thus 
much, we sincerely regret that a plan so laud- 
able has not been executed in a more suc- 
cessful and conscientious manner. Sixteen 
maps are given, so mounted on thick card- 
board as te make a very handsome and 
promising volume; but the details of these 
few maps are very meagre, and often inaccu- 
rate. The boundaries and nomenclature are 
not to be relied on, and certainly a false 
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guide to the historical student is worse than 
no guide at all. If Mr. Gage will take this 
work again in hand, double the number of 
maps, pay more regard to the selection and 
quantity of his details, and carefully verify 
every name and boundary-line, he will make 
a genuine addition to the American scholar’s 
library ; and we shall be among the first to 
thank him for his achievement. 


Analysis of Civil Government, by Cavin 
TownsenD: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
This small volume seems well calculated to 
meet a want that long has been felt by teach- 
ers and scholars. We have had more philo- 
sophical works from distinguished writers 
upon its theme, but no book so well adapted 
for use as a text-book in our common and 
graded schools. A grouping of kindred topics, 
systematic tabular arrangement, with com- 
plete and searching analysis of the entire 
subject, form the chief merit of the author’s 
plan, and the fidelity with which he has col- 
lected his authorities and statistics is highly 
commendable. Though the work is prima- 
rily a text-book, it will be found useful to 
the student of constitutional law and to legis- 
lators as a trustworthy book of reference. The 
study of the subject of civil government has 
been entirely neglected in our free schools, 
but it is to be hoped that educators will give 
that attention to Mr. Townsend’s work which 
it really merits, A chart of rather unwieldy 
proportions accompanies the work; designed 
for the walls of the school-room ; but is not 
in any sense a necessary adjunct. 


One of the best school-books that we lately 
have seen, is A New Manual of the Elements 
of Astronomy, by Henry Kinpte, Assistant 
Superintendent of our city Schools. It is a 
model in its choice of what may be presented 
in a work of its size, in the logical arrange- 
ment of major and minor statements, in selec- 
tion of the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, and in the beauty and distinctiveness 
of the illustrations which accompany the text, 
Both the author and the publishers (Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co.) may be compli- 
mented upon a handbook, through which the 
young student will gain a clearer introduction 
to the “sublime science” than through any 
other elementary work that has come before us. 


Search after Truth. Addressed to Young 
Men. By Grorar W.Ecieston. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Son. The writer of this vol- 
ume, himself a young man, addresses it to 
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the young men of the present day, and sets 
before them the result of his inquiries con- 
cerning the evidences of Christianity. His 
work is divided into two parts: 1. Christian 
Faith or Belief,—-which portion commences 
with the nature of Faith, and concludes with 
proofs of the credibility of the Scriptures; 
and, 2. The Christian Life and Reward. 
There is a manly and unassuming tone in Mr. 
Egleston’s treatise which will commend it to 
people of all creeds; the author is seen to be 
in earnest, and in earnest to do good. The 
book is dedicated to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of America. 


Tue crop of novels this month is some- 
what lighter than is usual.—From Charles 
Scribner & Co. we receive Constance Aylmer. 
A Story of the Seventeenth Century. By H. 
F. P. The author has shown originality and 
good taste in the choice of the scene and 
circumstances of the tale. Its locality is that 
of Manhattan Island, in the historic times of 
Hard-koppig Peter Stuyvesant, and the cos- 
tumes, manners, and other details are closely 
studied, and with good effect, from records 
and traditions of that period. We like all 
the “properties” and scenery of the novel. 
But we are sure that the good people who 
moved and had their being here,—and ate, 
yawned, knit, smoked, loved, courted, and 
married, in those curious old days,—would 
not see much resemblance to themselves in 
the romantic and rather absurd personages 
of this story—Zhe House in Balfour-Street, 
ANovel. By Cartes Druitry, Esq. (N. Y., 
George S. Wilcox), is a melo-dramatic and 
highly improbable tale, with an English scene 
and plot. There is a conventional hero, of 
the Guy Livingstone kind, and a foreign 
French scoundrel, such as Dickens has twice 
drawn. The heroine is an. insipid creature. 
The chief merit of the book is that it is cor- 
rectly and briefly written, and by a cultured 
hand, But the style is alternately that of 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins, and the alterna- 
tion is not a pleasant one.—Gloverson, and 
his Silent Partners, published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, is a story by Ratpn Keeter, of 
San Francisco, “the young gentleman who 
made the tour of Europe for $181 in eur- 
rency” (mark that !), and is dedicated to the 
Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, “ by whose kindness the 
author was enabled ” to accomplish that feat. 
—Lee & Shepard are never tired of publishing 
excellent books for the young folks, and 
Charlie’s Bell, the Waif of Glen Island, by 
the Rev. Exisan Kexxoae, is one of their 
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best. Others of the “Glen Island Series” 
will soon follow.—Miss M. E. Brappon’s 
novel, Oscar Bertrand, comes to us in cheap 
form from the pen of Robert M. De Witt. 


D. AppLeton & Company’s cheap editions 
of standard books are putting the best authors 
within the reach of all classes. Their latest 
volume of Dickens’ works contains, under 
one cover, “ Oliver Twist,” Great Expecta- 
tions, Bleak House, and the Pictures from 
ftaly. They also give us The Betrothed and 
The Highland Widow, of Sin Watter Scort, 
in one volume, for 25 cents, For $1.50, an 
excellent and serviceable edition of Cowrrr, 
one of their “Globe Series.” A marvel of 
cheapness, in these days, is their edition of 
Cary’s complete translation of Dantr’s Divine 
Comedy, printed on good paper, with clear 
type, in one fifty-cent volume. 


The Christmas Bookseller (London) fairly 
outrivals Zhe Publisher's Circular in adver- 
tisements, exquisite specimen - illustrations, 
and in the general variety of attractive mat- 
ter. The progressive enlargement of the holi- 
day numbers of these publications is evidence 
that the English book-trade, like our own, 
steadily increases in activity and importance. 


Tue same publishers send us a revised and 
admirable edition of Prof. Asa Gray’s School 
and Field Book of Botany, consisting of the 
“ First Lessons in Botany,” and the “ Field, 
Fruit, and Garden Botany,” bound together 
in one octavo volume of 386 pages. As an 
elementary text-book and Vade Mecum for 
students of American botany, this is, without 
doubt, the first of its class, A useful feature 
of the “ First Lessons” is the Glossary of 
terms used in describing plants. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents; or, 
the New York House of Refuge and its Times. 
By B. K. Pierce, D. D., Chaplain, ete. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

An Illustrated History of Ireland: from the Ear- 
liest Period. New York: Catholic Publication 
Soviety. 

The Southern Amaranth. Edited by Miss Sallie 
A. Brock. New York: Wilcox & Rockwell, 
successors to Blelock & Co. 

The History of Abraham Lincoln, and the Over- 
threw of Slavery. By Isaac N. Arnold. 
Clarke & Co., Publishers. Chicago. 

Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism and on 
Catholicity. By the Rev. Ferdinand C. Ewer, 
8.T.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Light on the Last Things. By William B. Hayden. 
Now York: New Jerusalem Publishing House. 

The Gate of Pearl. By Chauncey Giles. New 
York : Jos. R. Putnam. 

Happy Thoughts.. By F. C. Barnard. (Handy 
Volume Series. No. 1.) Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Doctor Jacob. By M. Betham Edwards. (Handy 
Volume Series. No. 2.) Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia and Universal Diction- 
ary. Edited by L.Colange. Philadelphia: T, 
E. Zell. (No.3) 

Foul Play. A Novel. By Charles Reade and Dion 
Boucicault. Household Edition. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Hard Cash. <A Matter-of-fact Romance. By 
Charles Reade. Household Edition. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co, 

The American Agricultural Annual, for 1869. New 
York : Orange Judd & Co. 

The American Horticultural Annual, for 1859. 
New York: Orange Judd & Co. 

The Letters of Madame de Sévigné to her Daughter 
and Friends. Edited by Mrs. Hale. Revised 
Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by Mrs. Hale. Reviscd Edition. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

Home Pictures of English Pocts, for Fireside and 

«School-room, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Graffiti d'Italia. By W. W. Story. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don : W. Blackwood & Sons. 


FINE ARTS. 


Two sensations in Fine Arts came upon us 
at once in the month of January,—the open- 
ing of the second Annual Exhibition of the 
“ American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors” and the arrival of a large oil paint- 
ing by Gustave Doré, The Doré was a short- 
lived and disappointing sensation. The great 
fame of this artist had raised expectation to 
a very high pitch. The picture was heralded 
as something wonderful in art, as an achieve- 
ment worthy to be set beside the greatest 
works of the Golden Age of Art. Rumors 
of its immense value came hither before it, 


and our imaginations were excited by reports 
of the efforts made to retain the picture in 
Paris, and of the general disappointment 
evinced when it became known that an 
American had purchased this “ magnificent 
work,” and was about to remove it beyond 
the pale of civilization. Parisian journalists 
bewailed its banishment to these western 
wilds, but consoled themselves with the pious 
reflection that it would accomplish a great 
mission here in the interests of art, and 
afford our struggling painters a shining mark 
for emulation and encouragement. Well, 
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though we always felt that Doré was over- 
rated, we did expect something that.would in 
a measure justify the extravagant utterances 
of the Paris critics; and when the picture 
was announced as here and on exhibition, we 
repaired, in a tremor of excitement, to the 
pleasant rooms of our friends, Messrs, Leav- 
itt, Strebeigh & Co., and were ushered into 
the presence of the wonderful work, The 
first impression was one of disappointment, 
and which, we are sorry to say, Jong and pa- 
tient study did not efface. Willing, nay, anx- 
ious to be pleased, and doubting our own 
judgment in the face of so much laudation 
from foreign critics, we tried to like it, to 
find some point of greatness in it, some indi- 
cations of the magnificent genius of which 
we had heard such wonderful accounts ; but 
really, it was hard to find much to admire in 
this coarse, unfeeling, ugly representation of 
a wretched old woman and two wretched little 
children. We do not deny all merit to the 
work, Itis painted in a large, free, mascu- 
line style, in the manner of a man who always 
works in the heat and hurry of inspiration, 
and cannot or will not descend to the slow 
elaboration of minute details. Such a style 
has its admirable qualities, and is, on the 


whole, preferable to finical polish for the sake 
of polish; but it lacks the delicacy and re- 
finement always found in the largest works 
of Raphael, Titian, and other great masters 
of painting, whose haste never degenerates 
into coarseness. 

What did Doré paint “The Spanish Beg- 


gars” for? For the pathos of the scene—a 
poor, old, decrepit woman asking alms for 
herself and the little ones at her knee? Not 
at all, His eye was struck by the picturesque- 
ness of the old crone’s misery, by the contrast 
of her bleared and withered countenance to 
the youthful faces of her little companions, 
Note how he emphasizes all the disagreeable 
incidents and characteristics—the red, swol- 
len under-lids, the coarse, flabby skin, the 
bony hands, that, claw-like, clutch the rosary ; 
the clumsy crutches, the rags that only half- 
conceal the children’s limbs. There is not a 
gleam of hope in these faces. The listless 
look, the unlifted alms-cup, show that no one 
is near to toss them pennies or give them a 
kind word. Every line of the picture tells 
of utter misery and dejection, and reveals the 
artist’s want of heart. 

And so, on the whole, we don’t think the 
advent of Doré’s celebrated work will create 
a revolution in American art, or cause more 
than a temporary sensation. Of course, we 
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are glad to have in this city so important an 
example of his genius; but we don’t think 
our artists will learn much from the study of 
it, except as it serves to show them what they 
ought to avoid in art. We understand that 
other oil paintings by this artist are to be ex- 
hibited in this country some time in the 
course of the summer, and it may be that 
some of them will find purchasers here. His 
“* Life at Baden-Baden,” representing the in- 
terior of a German gambling saloon, is said 
to be the most elaborate of these works, An 
English paper says of it (Iquote from mem- 
ory): “It contains eighty life-size figures, 
The utter absence of perspective in the draw- 
ing of the table, which is naturally the cen- 
tre of attraction, and about which the differ- 
ent personages are grouped, is apparent at 
the first glance. In the crowd that surrounds 
it, Doré has not sought to portray the intense 
passion that takes possession of the gamblers, 
men and women alike, but rather a motley 
composition, comprising groups of frivolous- 
looking persons who seem to care nothing for 
play or any thing else. Some of the figures 
are admirably treated. The central one, a 
beautiful gamestress, who has lost every florin 
and is trying to wheedle the croupier into 
lending her a trifle for another venture, is a 
triumph of skill. The handsome Jewess, 
who so coolly watches the game and pockets 
her gold, is also admirably painted. The 
Baden women, beautiful but bold, flaunting 
in all the finery of sin, are portrayed with 
striking fidelity.” Another picture which ex- 
cited much attention in England is “ Dante 
meeting Ugolino in the Frozen Circle.” It is 
said to be “in the style of Michael Angelo,” 
but the resemblance must be more apparent 
than real. His “ Jephtha’s Daughter” ap- 
pears to be remarkable chiefly for the artist’s 
deviation from the traditionary treatment of 
the subject. He pictures the heroine as 
verging on middle age, and her attendants 
appear to be sorrowing on their own account 
rather than for her, Though we shall look 
for these works with less interest, since the 
disappointment afforded by the ‘Spanish 
Beggars,” we shall be glad to see them here. 
Meantime we heartily advise all of our read- 
ers who have not yet seen the “Spanish Beg- 
gars ” not to lose the opportunity of examin- 
ing the work before its removal to the private 
gallery of the American purchaser. 

By the time these pages pass under our 
readers’ eyes, every body who cares for art 
will have visited the National Academy of 
Design, where our American painters in 
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water-colors have opened their second annual 
exhibition, and every one is ready to antici- 
pate our favorable judgment on the collec- 
tion as a whole. A cursory glance shows 
that water-color painting has at last achieved 
a permanent foothold in this country. The 
oil paintings are left without admirers, while 
visitors crowd the corridor and East room, in 
which the water-colors are collected. Of the 
232 works in the exhibition, a very small 
proportion are bad enough to have warranted 
exclusion, and several are much superior to 
any pictures in last year’s collection. Mr. 
Colman, the President of the Society, con- 
tributes one highly finished and elaborate 
work, and several smaller out-door pictures, 
painted under the open sky, and full of sun- 
light and air, His large work, representing 
the celebration of Corpus Christi day in Se- 
ville, is an admirable specimen of what a 
highly-finished water-color should be, pure 
and transparent in tone, yet not wanting in 
depth, texture, and solidity where these 
characteristics are in place. His architecture 
is accurately and admirably drawn. The pro- 
eession of priests and the groups of specta- 
tors are disposed with great skill about the 
crowded square, and a subtle harmony blends 
the rich and brilliant colors in the foreground, 
Colman has painted many beautiful pictures 
in oils, but none that quite equals, in depth, 
purity and transparency of tone his best pro- 
ductions in water-colors. 

The fault with Wm. Harr’s picture is that 
it looks too much like a very highly finished 
oil-painting. It is certainly a beautiful work 
of art, but has not the distinctive character- 
istics of a water-color. Some of the sketches 
which he brought home last fall from his ram- 
bles on the shores of the Tappan Zee had 
many more of these characteristics. They 
were fresh copies from nature, and had all 
the beauty and strength of first impressions. 
Why are none of them in the exhibition ? 
A sketch is often more interesting than a fin- 
ished picture, especially a sketch in water- 
colors. The artists would have added greatly 
to the vaiue of the exhibition had they made 
a department for these pleasant souvenirs of 
their summer work, 

Mr. James D. Smillie, the Treasurer of the 
Society, exhibits two pictures—one an elabo- 
rately finished work called “The Track of 
the Mountain Torrent,” the other a “ Sketch 
from Nature.” Monotony of tone is the prin- 
cipal fault of the first, while the drawing of 
the rocks and trees and distant mountain is 
both aceurate and spirited. His brother, Mr. 
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George Smillie, also exhibits two very credita- 
ble specimens of work. 

The Secretary of the Society, Mr. Gilbert 
Burling, is represented by four good pictures. 
They give evidence of sincere and intelligent 
study, and show a great improvement on his 
contributions of last year. What rich, deep, 
warm color, and what firm, manly handling, 
are seen in the “Group of old buildings in 
Quebec!” Mr. Burling has already taken 
rank among the foremost of our water-color 
artists, and the public has the right to expect 
great things of him. 

Mr. Heary Farrer exhibits a cluster of cur- 
rants, the leaves and fruit beautifully painted, 
natural as life, and very tempting. The re- 
lief is singularly deceptive. The same ariist 
has also one or two delicately-tinted sketches 
of scenery. Mr. T. C. Farrer makes a sad 
botch of his attempt to paint the ‘ Atlantic 
Ocean, 2,000. miles from land.” In justice 
to the artist, to say nothing of the visitors, 
this wretched daub should have been rejected. 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford is a conscientious, 
painstaking artist, with a good deal of imagi- 
nation to back his industry. His “ Autumn 
Day at the Sea Shore” is strongly drawn and 
harmonious in color, and gives the impression 
of having been faithfylly studied from nature. 
Mr. Gifford has a good method, and his hand- 
ling is skilful and artistic. 

The talent of Mrs. ExizabetH Murray is 
represented by six pictures, several of which 
are superior to any thing of hers previously 
exhibited in this country. Her “ Gipsey 
Forge” is an admirable work of art, full of 
character, variety, and painted in a bold, free 
style which many an artist of the other sex 
might envy. The fault with nearly all this 
lady’s compositions is want of finish. She 
carries her works toa certain point and leaves 
them incomplete, as if her art were too weak 
for the finished expression of her conceptions. 
The ‘ Gipsey Forge” is, however, less open 
to this criticism than any other work of hers 
with which we are acquainted. 

If Mr. William Magrath would put a little 
more strength into his work he would take a 
very high stand as a water-colorist. He draws 
well, and has a good eye for composition ; 
but his coloring is weak and thin, and his 
work is wanting in texture. Of his good 
qualities as well as his weakness, his “ Gar- 
dener’s Daughter” is a characteristic exam- 
ple. The figures are well drawn, the picture 
is agreeable in composition, and contains 
some passages of very beautiful and tender 
color; but the general impression is that of 
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incompleteness and want of vigor. He must 
put more vim into his work if he would attain 
the high position to which he aspires. 

Mr. H. R. Newman paints as if he were 
afraid of his color, and all he does has a 
slight, sketchy appearance, like that of a 
thinly-tinted drawing. In his “Old House at 
Fernandina” the white paper is scarcely more 
than stained, and the building, that ought to 
look solid and substantial, has a filmy, evan- 
escent appearance, as if a breath would blow 
it away. You half expect to see it change 
and fade before your eyes, like a rainbow in 
the spray of a cataract. Mr. Newman will 
probably learn in time, as he is understood 
to be a diligent student of art, that delicacy 
is best appreciated in contrast with force, and 
is furthermore not to be confounded with 
mere flimsiness. The true delicacy of a 
great artist is something very different from 
the dilettanteism of a weak one. 

Mr. A. F. Bellows sends only one picture 
to the exhibition, “ Afternoon in Surrey, Eng- 
land,”—but that one isa gem. It is full of 
light and air, and the handling is free and 
firm without lacking refinement. 

“A Brig Hove to,” by Mr. A. F. H. de 
Haas, is a manly, spirited piece of work. 
What a breezy appearance has the sky, and 
how full of life and motion are the waves. 
De Haas never works to better advantage 
than in scenes like this, and certainly none 
of our artists surpasses him in the difficult 
art of painting waves. Generally, painted 
waves look as if they were carved out of 
stone, but De Haas has caught their spirit 
more truly, and he gives them the very look 
of ceaseless change and motion which real 
waves present, 

Mr. Thomas W. Wood’s ‘“‘ Wood Chopper” 
shows the realistic tendeney of this skilful 
but very unimaginative artist. The picture 
is evidently very carefully studied from na- 
ture. We can almost believe that every chip 
of wood that flies from the steadily-handled 
axe, every flake of bark, every twig and 
every leaf represented in the picture sat to 
him for its portrait. But, with all its minute 
finish and painstaking elaboration of details, 
the picture fails to gratify the taste ; it catches 
the eye for an instant, but makes no perma- 
nent impression on the mind. 

The water-colors of Mr. Harry Fenn—an 
artist who has achieved great distinction as 
an illustrator of hooks—display a very high 
order of merit. His method is good, his 
drawing uniformly accurate, and his color 
pure and beautiful. Few artists possess his 
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power over the materials of his art. How 
transparent are the shadows, how luminous 
and ethereal the atmosphere, in his ‘ Study 
of Boats,” and how masterly the expression 
of space, and yet attained by means the most 
simple in the world. But sometimes these 
“simple means” are more difficult of at- 
tainment than the more complicated—if they 
are not entirely a matter of inspiration and 
not of culture. 

The exhibition derives much interest from 
the presence of some excellent specimens of 
English work. There is avery spirited and 
forcible drawing by Mr. Skinner Prout,—a 
son of the celebrated Samuel Prout. It is 
called “ Die Alte Briicke,” and is well worthy 
of attentive study. ‘Cavaliers Drinking,” 
by George Cattermole, is a fine example of 
that artist’s bold, free-handed manner. “The 
Picture Gallery of an old English Mansion 
decorated for Christmas” is the unwieldy title 
of a carefully painted picture by John Gil- 
bert. Very interesting, for many reasons, is 
the little sketch of the Mer de Glace, by John 
Ruskin. It shows how careful and minute a 
student he is, and yet how feeble is his power 
of artistic expression, Small as is the sketch, 
it contains a great deal of work, and we have 
no doubt that every rock and ridge, every 
break in the outline of the mountain crest, is 
drawn with servile fidelity; nor have we any 
doubt that Colman, in five minutes and with 
a quarter of the labor, would have given an 
equally truthful and more artistic representa- 
tion of the scene. He would have taken in 
at a glance the leading features of the land. 
scape, and would have rendered forcibly, with 
a few strokes of the pencil, the effect that 
Ruskin attains only by slow means and a per- 
plexing multiplicity of lines, 

Mr. J. M. Falconer has done a good thing 
in making carefully studied portraits of two 
old houses of historic interest,—by which 
term we do not mean to imply that either 
one ever had the honor to be “ Gen. Wash- 
ington’s headquarters,”—one in Boston, the 
other in Philadelphia. The real “ old houses” 
of our cities are rapidly going to destruction. 
No association is sacred enough to arrest the 
march of improvement, and before many 
years every architectural link between the 
present and the past will be destroyed and 
lost forever. We are always glad when an 
artist makes use of such material for pictures, 
instead of going abroad in search of subjects. 
Mrs. Greatorex has for one discovered its 
value, and has made some very beautiful 
studies of picturesque old buildings in the 
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upper part of the city. We are surprised to 
see none of these sketches in the exhibition. 

Our “ paintresses ” are well represented in 
the exhibition by flower and fruit-pieces, 
“ Orange Flowers and Fruit,” by Miss M. G. 
McDonald, “* Wild Columbine,” by Mrs. Nina 
Moore, “ Fuchias,” and “ A bit of Autumn,” 
by Miss 8. D. Gilbert, and “ Flowers and 
Grasses,” by Miss M. L. Wagner, deserve 
special mention for delicacy of drawing and 
of color. 

Prof. Robert W. Weir has several pictures 
in the collection, both landscapes and figure 
pieces, of which, especially of the latter, we 
hesitate to speak. The landscapes are, per- 
haps, well enough in their way, mere sketches 
without pretensions to color; but certainly 
his two more ambitious attempts, ‘‘ The Walk 
to Emmaus” and “The two Disciples at 
Emmaus,” are among the worst specimens 
of “ religious” art ever exhibited in this city. 
The latter is especially worthy of condemna- 
tion. It is intended to represent the moment 
when the eyes of the disciples were opened 
and they knew Him, “‘and He vanished out 
of their sight.” How has the artist chosen 
to present this wonderful event to modern 
eyes? The scene isa loftyroom. At a table 
near an open window stand the two Disciples, 
evidently just risen from their chairs, and 
staring wildly at a vacant chair that is par- 
tially hidden by gray vapor intended, we sup- 
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pose, to represent the vanishing form of the 
Saviour! Any thing more absurd could not 
well be imagined, and we cannot imagine why 
the picture was admitted to the exhibition. 

The fire at the Derby Athenzum destroyed 
or injured many valuable works of art, some 
of which can never be replaced. The most 
serious loss was the destruction of Mr. John 
F. Weir's “ Forging of the Shaft,” the latest, 
largest and most important of his works, 
The incident shows once more the necessity 
of having in this city a suitable fire-proof 
building in which artists can place their pic- 
tures for exhibition and sale. We under- 
stand that a movement has already been set 
on foot by several influential and wealthy 
citizens of New York to secure such a build- 
ing for this city, which will serve the purpose 
of a grand national gallery, and at the same 
time afford a secure place for the temporary 
exhibition of paintings, statuary, and other 
works of art. The plans are not yet fully 
matured, but we understand they have been 
submitted to a committee of artists, and will 
be presented to the public before long. We 
trust they will not be presented until “ fully 
matured,” as there ought to be no mistakes 
in the matter. The location, the style, the 
site, and all the interior arrangements of such 
a gallery, involve questions that ought to be 
fully and freely discussed before any thing is 
definitely decided upon. 
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Many sights far from cheerful are to be 
seen in our streets, even in those devoted to 
the comfort or luxury of the rich, but the 
most distressing are not those that make the 


bluntest appeal to our pity. There is no 
harm in saying that the greater number of 
the “dreadful cases” which thrust them- 
selves upon our notice as we saunter along 
Broadway, are simply ingenious contrivances 
for making money, and that we squander the 
delicate and precious sentiment of pity, im- 
planted in our breasts for use on only rare 
occasions, when we bestow it on these inge- 
nious fellow-beings who look upon all well-to- 
do people as merely a superior sort of cow, 
from whom they are to strip, if possible, the 
last drop of the milk of human kindness, 
To keep alive tender feelings in the hearts 
of our children, it may be well enough not 
to expose too rudely these clever mimics, 
nor to publish too many details of the expen- 
sive and well-organized associations in which 


they are at once share-holders and active 
workers, But those of us whose sentiments 
have been properly educated ought not to 
fall too easy a prey to griefs which are merely 
on the surface. It is hardly “the thing” for 
grown men to flush with indignation at the 
sight of yonder sailor-lad sitting on a low 
stool beside his hand-organ turning the crank, 
wearily, all day with the one arm the war has 
left him. What if he be young, and, withal, 
a handsome chap? Is it pity, or admiration, 
that makes every young girl that passes him, 
turn to look at him, and moves three-quarters 
of these pretty creatures to drop a penny into 
the cigar-box that lies upon the hand-organ be- 
cause he has no left hand to hold it with? No 
wonder that they pity him, and neither blame 
nor wonder if they experience an emotion of 
admiration upon glancing at his well-shaped 
head with its short flaxen hair, his bright 
blue eye, or his manly throat springing up 
from his broad blue-flannel shirt-collar tied 
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carelessly with its black-silk sailor-handker- 
chief. Of course, he doesn’t know how good- 
looking he is! Oh, no! He goes all day 
without a hat, and bares his shining poll to 
sun and wind alike, for no ulterior ends, of 
course! Believe it, pretty girl, with all thy 
heart, and look kindly at him out of thy 
innocent, trusting eyes as thou givest him 
those four enormous old-fashioned copper 
pennies with which the rude car-conductor 
revenged himself on thee for putting him 
off with a dishevelled ten-cent-currency-bit ! 
Believe it, young lad, with thy school-boy 
heart filled with the desire to be a sailor, and 
to have thy arm shot off in action, too! 
There is no harm in your believing the young 
sailor-lad genuine; ’tis doubtless better for 
you to pity him, than to keep your pennies 
in your pocket until you have assured your- 
self that he is really all your fancy paints 
him. Nor, even if you read, in to-morrow- 
morning’s paper, that all these organ-grinding 
soldiers and sailors are employed by the 
owners of the organs that they grind in a 
pale unanimity, for a certain per centage of 
the profits, and that theirs is a regularly or- 
ganized business, let it make you ashamed 
of to-day’s soft-heartedness. Pity the blind, 
too, when the placards on their breasts invite 
you to do so, and do not be superstitious to in- 
quire whether the profits of affliction may not 
sometimes more than balance its pains, If you 
should happen to see, as a newspaper reporter 
tells us that he saw, the other day, a drunken 
sailor kick an unoffending blind woman and 
upset her basket of shoe-strings, do not rein 
in whatever of Sidney may be in your bosom; 
do not imitate the example of that cold- 
blooded and calculating reporter, and follow 
the woman as, after having extracted from 
the sympathizing crowd all its small change, 
she gropes her way to the next block (above), 
and awaits with meek certainty the next 
attack of her confederate, who thus, daily, 
kicks her, and upsets her shoe-strings all over 
the town. Do not wait to investigate, but 
‘pitch in’ to the brute of a sailor, and teach 
him not to abuse misfortune, especially when 
itis blind. Better, a hundred times, to obey 
the generous impulse, than to play the cynic, 
and throw cold water on a flaming virtue. A 
few days ago, as our friend Jaques was hurry- 
ing home from business (it was cold, and din- 
ner was waiting), he saw a good old apple- 
woman (the very one, indeed, from whom he 
buys the daily apple that tops-off his lunch- 
eon) in a dreadful plight. As we were say- 
ing, the day was cold, the air was nipping 
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and eager, and the thermometer was just at 
that point when it becomes impossible for 
human beings to see their fellows in misery 
and not desire at least to help them. Good 
old Mrs. Crowley had determined to rest her- 
self a little after the speculations of the day, 
and, if not to sleep, at least to dream over 
the number of people who had pounced upon 
the apples with defective spots, confidingly 
trusting in their unspotted, polished sides 
placed carefully uppermost. She had wrapped 
her plaid shaw] tightly round her well-wadded 
shoulders, she had wrapped her blanket tight- 
ly round the lower part of*her person, she 
had inserted her feet snugly into her well- 
lined carpet foot-bag, she had prepared her- 
self to be thoroughly comfortable for the 
next half-hour, when on giving her stool a 
slight hitch, to make every thing just right, 
the d’ratted leg slipped off the curb-stone, 
and down went poor Mrs. Crowley into the 
miserable gutter. She was so tightly swathed 
that it was impossible to extricate herself, 
hand or foot, and the feet, imprisoned in 
their well-lined carpet foot-bag, flew up simul- 
taneously, and overset the apple-stand. 
Could Jaques, or any man with the least 
scrap of pity in him, see such a sight, and 
not rush to the rescue? Not he. Jaques 
was one of, at least, twenty-five good men 
and true who rushed to Mrs. Crowley’s assist- 
ance, and picked up, first her, and then all 
the apples that had not been immediately 
gobbled by the news-boys, Mrs. Crowley 
appeared to be in great pain. Her back, 
gentlemen, was bad hurted she was sure, 
And the biggest part of her apples was stole ! 
Oh, if oncet she ketched a hold of them 
byes! There was Jim O’Brien, she was sure, 
and Mike Divenny, and was any thin’ seen of 
her puss, or the fig-box that the last pennies 
wus into? Oh wherever wus it gone, it must 
have flew out of her neck when she went 
over and picked up by somebody! And so 
the good woman bewailed her imaginary 
losses, and the word went round, and the 
well-to-do gentlemen easily more than made 
them up to her without loss to themselves, 
But, as the arrested crowd pushed on after, 
to their wives and their dinners, Jaques felt 
a hand slid into his arm, and Tompkins’s 
laughing voice exclaimed, ‘ By George, don’t 
she do it well? That’s the third time I’ve 
seen her come that game!” Ought Jaques 
to have regretted rewarding the old woman 
for risking her neck in acrobatic feats so late in 
life? Could he have excused himself if he had 
been hard-hearted, and refused his donation ? 





—Tuesg, then, are not the sights that ought 
to make a man feel sad in a great city. Phy- 
sical misery is easy to relieve, and with no 


lack of charity we may believe that to a rea-. 


sonable number of the sufferers—to nearly 
all who make a business of begging—their 
defects are so much stock-in-trade. We can 
imagine a beggar with two blind eyes looking 
down upon a poor fellow with only one, and 
cengratulating himself on his own superior 
advantages. No doubt many a cripple with 
one leg, surveys with envy the ease with 
which his rival with no legs at all walks into 
the sympathies and, what is more, into the 
pockets of the public. Suppose that, in a 
benevolent frame of mind, you should go 
about with a subscription paper to get either 
of these fellows a wooden leg? Do you sup- 
pose he would be grateful to you? Why, 
your gift destroys his profitable trade, These 
men are not wholly miserable ; their misfor- 
tunes have their compensations. But, is it 
not a sight truly miserable to see, at fifty 
corners, groups of men and boys crowded 
about the stands where certain “ illustrated ” 
papers expose their filthy or brutal pictures ? 
We happened, the other day, to have to 
pass, five or six times between the hours 
of nine in the morning and six in the even- 
ing, a certain corner in the upper part of 
Broadway where a newspaper dealer had fas- 
tened up the fresh weekly issue of the Police 
Gazette. Each time that we passed it, a half- 
dozen boys, big and little, many of them well- 
dressed, evidently gentlemen’s sons, were 
crowded about the outstretched sheet staring 
with eager eyes at the wood-cuts which, 
rudely enough, but expressively enough, de- 
scribed the murders, the suicides, the club- 
bings, the stabbings, the crimes of all sorts, 
that had been committed during the week. 
Doubtless, this rude picture-gallery, “ No 
charge for admission,” had been thronged in 
this way steadily, all the day through, And 
how many such corners are there in this great 
city, every one with its intent and deeply 
interested crowd of spectators! This is what 
we call a miserable sight. We pity these 
poor little fellows, and poor big fellows, too, 
with all our hearts. As we sit here, and write 
in our comfortable study, with the brisk fire 
of logs shedding its cheerful light over the 
walls, and helping the candles to light up 
books and pictures, as we reach out one hand 
and touch the small book-case filled with 
chosen books, and with the other draw to- 
ward us the “ proud portfolios that hold the 
grand designs,” our poor chamber dilates to a 
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palace compared to what is enjoyed by these 
vagrant children of the street. Let any one 
of us think of the advantages he or she en- 
joys in converse with wise and witty, or good 
and amiable people, in access to books and 
pictures, if not in the possession of them, in 
admission to lectures, to concerts, to pleasant 
parties, and then contrast his opportunities 
of this sort with what falls to the lot of the 
poor. This is not a question of horses and 
carriages, of champagne and oysters, of din- 
ners at Delmonico’s, or of houses in the 
Avenue. The poor need not envy these 
things. We whisper them that we never saw 
man or woman made happy by them. We 
will tell them of one of the richest men in 
our city, who, when asked by a lady to drive 
with him on Sunday to the Central Park, de- 
clined, because Sunday was the only day he 
had on which to try and sleep the city out of 
his mind. For all that we can see, the rich- 
est people in our country are not made hap- 
pier by their riches. Very few of them have 
any resources in themselves, or know what to 
do with their money. But the poor have a 
right to envy those who have any pleasures 
within easy reach, or any pursuits that lift 
them above the dull business of keeping the 
body alive. They may reasonably envy the 
man who enjoys reading, and has all the books 
he wishes to read at command; or him who 
loves pictures, and can see good ones when 
he feels like it; or him who has music in his 
soul and is moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, and who ean be moved by music when 
he will; they may envy any man or woman 
who truly loves flowers and trees and owns 
them, not vicariously, through a gardener, 
but in his own right; for, all these things are 
pleasures which, really enjoyed, for their own 
sakes, make those who have them innocently 
happy, and lift their minds above eating 
cares, even if they do not necessarily carry 
them up to a very high moral plane. But if 
good pictures, good books, good music, con- 
versation with educated, sensible people feed 
the better part of our nature, then, surely, 
bad pictures, bad books, and such society as 
is found in bar-rooms, on coal-boxes at street 
corners, in dance-houses and billiard saloons, 
must feed the lower nature and educate that, 
If I go away from Hunt’s “Christ in the 
Temple” feeling my spirit enlarged and lifted 
into a purer atmosphere, my poor loafer 
brothers must go away from the bloody 
Police Gazette with its murders and suicides, 
shrunk up and dragged down to a level some- 
what nearer to the beast that laps blood and 
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tears and rends his prey. We cannot have 
the one set of influences and not the other. 

“ Well,” says Jaques, “and how will you 
mend the matter?” Certainly, we do not 
hope to mend it wholly by legislation. This 
is a matter where legislation is almost power- 
less. It may do something to skin and film 
the ulcerous place, but the disease may still 
infect unseen. Nor will education, as gene- 
rally understood, mend the matter, either, 
except as it may lead people to insist that the 
true remedy shall be provided. But, in truth, 
the remedy is so well understood that we 
ought not to wait until it is demanded. We 
ought to begin to supply it at once. The 
foundation of a Great Public Museum ought 
to be laid at once in New York City. We 
have the Croton Water and the Central Park ; 
the prime need now of New York, if she 
would be indeed the Metropolis she boasts 
herself, is a place of rational amusement and 
of instruction, a Museum worthy of the name, 
that shall be thrown open to the people free, 
from nine o’clock in the morning until ten 
at night. Of course, it would require many 
years to make such a Museum complete, if, 
indeed, it could ever be made so. The Brit- 
ish Museum is far from being complete in 
any one of its many Departments after many 
years of labor, and immense sums of money 
expended by the Government. But, with all 
its imperfections, it is one of the wonders of 
the world. It is a treasure-house of intel- 
lectual riches. It is the great school-house 
of the English people. There are thousands 
of people in London degraded so nearly to a 
level with the lowest of the brute creation, 
people as much inferior to dogs and horses as 
these are to men like Stuart Mill or Matthew 
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Arnold, and whom no agency that can be 
employed, either mental or moral, can ever 
lift out of the mire. But, to thousands of 
those who form what is called the working- 
class, as to many more thousands of the mid- 
dle-class, the Museum is something more than 
a perpetual source of delight and enjoyment; 
it is a real blessing. Situated in the heart of 
the city, it is casily reached, and apart from 
its Library, indescribably rich, and the freest 
in the world, there is no Department of Na- 
ture, no field of human production in Art or 
Manufacture that is not richly represented 
there. Not the contents of the smallest room 
can be exhausted in a day of devoted study. 
Any one may see what such an Institution 
must accomplish in raising the standard of 
education among a people to whom it is 
nearly as free as their own houses. And 
fancy what it would do for the people of New 
York if it were set down in Madison Square. 
It would be the most powerful engine that 
could be devised against the drinking saloons, 
the rum-holes, the gaming houses, and the 
billiard rooms, that now swallow up so many 
of our young men; for surely we must have 
hundreds of bright boys, sons of poor as well 
as of rich parents, who would find a stronger 
attraction in these halls of Natural History 
and Art than in the games that now consume 
so much time. 


Norr.—In Pror. De Verr’s article on the 
Wonders of the Deep in this number, a note 
was accidentally omitted in which the author 
gives credit to the admirable work of ARMAND 
Fianprin on Marine Monsters, for many of 
the facts mentioned in his article. 
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ture, Methods of Assay, Analysis of Iron Ores, etc. With 
Appendix on Martin’s Process of Making Steel, from the 
Report of A. S. Hewitt. Illustrated r2mo, pp. viii., 406. 
(London-) N.Y. Virtue & Yorston. Cl. $2.50. 

Barstow, W. (M.D.) Sulphurets: what they are, how 
concentrated, how assayed, and how worked. With a 
Chapter on the Blowpipe Assay of Minerals. 18mo, pp. 
114. San Francisco, Roman & Co. Cl. $1.00. 

Bourne, T. Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. 
Being a Supplement to the “‘ Catechism of the Steam En- 
gine.” 18mo, pp. 244. (London.) Phila. Lippincott & 
Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Cabinet-Makers’ Album of Furniture. Fo 
graved Plates. Oblong. Phila. H. C. Baird. 

Campin, F. On the Construction of Iron Roofs. 
8vo, pp. 32. N. ¥. Van Nostrand. Cl. $3.00. 

Comer’s Navigation Simplified. A Manual of Instruc- 
tion in Navigation as Practised at Sea. With Tables, 
Explanations, and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 112, 51. N. 
Y. Harper & Bros. Cl. $2.50. 

Dart’s Freight Computations, Embracing 88,223 Calcu- 
lations, from One Cubic Inch to 4,000 Foss. at A from 
25 cents to $20 per Ton of 40 Cubic Feet, etc., etc., for 
Every Mode of Transportation and Every Class of 
Storage. Sm. 4to. pp. 161. N. Y. Appleton & Co. 
Hf. roan, $5.00. 


-eight en- 
5.00, 
lates. 





DeGraff, Simon. The Modern Geometrical Stair-Buildery 
Guide. Twenty-two Plates. 4to. Phila. H. C. Baird, 
5.00. 


Gothic Album for Cabinet-Makers: a Collection of De 
signs for Gothic Furniture. Illustrated by Twenty-three 
engraved Plates. Oblong 8vo, pp. 50. Phila. “H. ¢, 
Baird. Cl. $3.00. 

Harrison, W. B. The Mechanics’ Tool-Book ; with Prac- 
tical Directions for the Use of Machinists, Iron-Workers, 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 288. N.Y. Van Nostrand, 
Cl. $2.50. 

Hawes, J. H. Manual of United States Surveying. With 
an Appendix of Information en Entering, Locating, Pur- 
chasing, and Settling Lands, etc. 12mo, pp. 234. Phila. 
¥. B. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $3.00. 

Keene, J. B. A Handbook of Practical Gauging, for the 
Use of Beginners. With Instructions for the Use of Sikes’ 
Hydrometer, a Chapter on Distillation, etc.  Illustr. 
r2mo, pp. 111. Phila. H. C. Baird. Flex. cl. $1.25, 

Landrin, M. H. O. A Treatise on Steel: comprising its 
Theory, Metallurgy, Properties, Practical Working, and 

se. From the French, with Notes. By A. A. Fesquet. 
With an Appendix on the Bessemer and Martin Processes 
for Manufacturing Steel. 12mo, pp. 352. Phila. H. C. 
Baird. $3.00. 

Lathe (the) and its Uses; or, Instruction in the Art of 
Turning Wood and Metal. With a Description of Mod- 
ern Appliances for Ornamenting Plane and Curved Sur- 
faces. Illustr. 8vo, pp. v. 284. (London.) N. Y. Wiley 
& Son. Cl. $6.50. 

Lea, M. Carey. A Manual of Eoeegeehy 3.a Text-Book 
for Beginners, and a Book of Reference for Advanced 
Photographers. 8vo, pp. 336. Phila. Benerman & 
Wilson. Cl. $3.00. 

Lippitt, F. J. The Special Operations of War, comprising 
the Forcing and Defence of Defiles and of Rivers, etc,, 
etc. x2mo, pp. iv., 126. Providence, Rider & Bro, 
Cl. $1.25. 

Loth, C. E. The Practical Stair-Builder: a Complete 
Treatise on the Art of Building Stairs and Handrails. 
With a Manual of Elementary Descriptive Geometry and 
Practical Geometrical Constructions, For Carpenters and 
Builders. Illustr. gto. pp. 151. Troy, ¥. Bicknell. 
Cl. 10.00, 

McCulloch, J. Distillation, Brewing, and Malting. 18mo» 
pp. 84. San Francisco, Roman & Co. Cl. $1.00. 

Plympton, George W. The Blowpipe: a System of In- 
structions in its Practical Use for the Examination of 
Metallic Combinations. Second Edition, with Appendix 
and Index. i2mo, pp. 288. N. Y. Van Nostrand. 
Cl. $2.00. 

Poor, H. V. Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States, for 1868-9, showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, 
etc., etc., with a Sketch of their Rise, Progress, Influence, 
etc. With an Appendix, containing an Analysis of the 
Debts of the-United States and of the States. 8vo, pp. 
444. N.Y. AH. V. & H. W. Poor. . $5.00. 

Reimann, A. On Aniline and its Derivatives. With 
Hoffmann’s Report on the Coloring Matters derived from 
Coal Tar. Illustr. Revised and Edited by W. Crookes. 
8vo, pp. xiii, 164. (London.) N. ¥. Wiley & Sons. 
Cl. $3.50. 

Riddell, R. The Carpenter, Juiner, and Elements of Hand- 
railing. New and Revised Edition. 34 Plates. Phila. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. $7.00. 

Urbin, E. A Practical Guide for Puddling Iron and Steel. 
With a Comparison of the Resisting Properties of Iron 
and Steel, by A. Briil]. From the French, by A. A. Fes- 
quet. r2mo. pp. 83. Phila. 1. C. Baird. Flex. cl. $1.00. 


— 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Bledsoe, Prof. A. T. The Philosophy of Mathematics. 
With Special Reference to the Elements of Geometry and 


the Infinitesimal Method. Phila. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Chauvenet, W. A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares ; 
or, The Application of the Theory of Probabilities in the 
Combination of Observations. Being an Appendix to his 
Manual of Astronomy. 8vo, pp. 465 to 599. Phila. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Dana, J.D. A System of Mineralogy: Descriptive Min- 
eralogy, comprising the Most Recent Discoveries. Fifth 


16mo, pp. 248. 
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Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
xlviii., 827. N.Y. Wiley & Son. Cl. $10.00. 


Ecce Celum; or, Parish Astronomy. In six Lectures. 
By a Connecticut Pastor. Boston, Nichols & Noyes. 


Eliot, O. W. and F. H. S oer. A Manual of Inorganic 
Chemistry, arranged to facilitate the Experimental De- 
monstration of the Facts and Principles of the Science. 
z2mo, pp. 645. N. Y. ‘vison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co. Cl. $3.50. 

Kiddle, H. A New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy, 
Descriptive and Mathematical; comprising the latest Dis- 
coveries and Theoretic Views, with Directions for the Use 
of the Globes, etc. x2mo, pp. 284. N.Y. luison, Phin- 
ney, Blakeman & Co. 1.25. 

Loomis, BE. (LL.D.) A Treatise on Meteorology; with a 
Collection of Meteorological Tables. 8vo, pp. 305. N. 
Y. Harper & Bros. Shp. $2.00. 

Miller, W. A. Elements of Chemistry: Theoretical and 
Practical. Part 5. Organic Chemistry. From 3d Lon- 
don Ed., with Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxiil., 1014. (London.) 
N.Y. ¥. Wiley & Son. Cl. per vol. $10.50. 

Nugent, E. A Treatise on Optics ; or, Light and Sight, 
Theoretically and Practically Treated. Illustrated. 
r2mo, pp. 236. N.Y. Van Nostrand. . $2.00. 

Peet, I. L. (M.D,). A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry for 
Students. Revised andenlarged. 18mo, pp. 125. 

Y. Van Nostrand. Cl. 75 cts. 

Rolfe, W. J. and J. A. Gillet. Handbook of Chemistry, 
zomo. Boston, Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Cl. 
$1.75. 

Roscoe, H. E. Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inor- 
ganicand Organic. 18mo, pp. viii., 383. N. Y. Wood 
& Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Steele, J. D. A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Descriptive 

Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 318. N.Y. Barnes 


Astronomy. 
& Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Tyndall, John. Faraday as a Discoverer. Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 171%. N.Y. Appleton & Co. Cl. $1.25. 


Watson, J. C. Theoretical Astronomy of the Motions of 
the Heavenly Bodies. With Numerical Examples and 
Auxiliary Tables. Roy. 8vo, pp. 662. Phila. Leppincott 
& Co. Cl. $10.00. 





MEDICAL, | 


Allen, H. (M.D.) Outlines of Comparative Anatomy and 
Medical Zoology. 8vo, pp. 190. Phila. Lippincott & 
Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Banning, E. P. (M.D.) A Rational Treatise on the Trun- 
kal Muscles, elucidating the Mechanical Cause of Chronic 
Spinal, Pelvic, Abdominal, and Thoracic Affections, and 
of Bronchial and other Derangements, etc. With the 
Rationale of their Cure by Mechanical Support. 
Portr. 8vo, pp. xvi., 352. W. A. Townsend & 
Adams. Cl. $4.59. 

Biennial Retrospect (A) of Medicine, Surgery, and their 
Allied Sciences. Edited M. H. Powers and others, 
for the New Sydenham Society. 8vo, pp. iv., 522. 
Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston. Cl. $3.50. 

Birch, S. B. (M.D.) Constipated Bowels : the Various Causes 
and Different Means of Cure. From the third London 
Edition. 16mo, pp. 181. Phila. Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. Cl. $1.25. 

Bodenhamer, W. (M.D.) _ Practical Observations on the 
Etiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment of 
Anal Fissure. rj vol., 8vo. N.Y. Welliam Wood & 
Co. Cl. $2.25. 

Both, Oarl (M.D.) A New and Effective Method of Treat- 
ing Consumption throtigh Artificial Calcification. With 
Explanatory Cases, and Drawings. 8vo, pp. 46. Boston, 
Dutton & Co. Pap. $1.00. 

Brown-Sequard, O. EB. (M.D.) Lectures on the Diagno- 
sis and Treatment of Functional Nervous Affections. 
Part 1.: Phystological, Pathological, and General Thera- 

es of Functional Nervous Affections. 8vo, pp. 

Phila. Lippincott & Co. Pap., per part, $1 25. 

Chavasse, P. H. (M.D.) Advice to a Mother on the 
Management of her Children. Ninth Edition. 16mo, 
pp. 408. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Damon, H. F. (M.D.) The Neuroses of the Skin: their 
Pathology and Treatment. 8vo, pp. viii., 114. Phila. 


Lippincott & Co. Cl. $2. 





Getchell, F. H. (M.D.) The Maternal’ Management of 
Infancy. For the Useof Parents. 18mo, pp. 67. Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. Cl. 75 cents. 

Gr EH. Com tive Materia Medica. Edited Cc. 
Herin M.D. ine 8vo, pp. 560. Phila. Baritte Hf. 
mor. $10.00. 

Hewitt, G. (M.D:) The Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases of Women, including the Diagnosis of 
Pregnancy. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 707. Phila. Lindsay & 
Blakiston. Cl. $6. 

Hillier, T. (M.D.) Diseases of Children: a Clinica 
Treatise, based on Lectures at the Hospital for Children, 
London.) 8vo, pp. 402. Phila. Lindsay & Bilakiston. 


1. $3.00. 
Holden, L. A Manual of Dissection of the Human 
Body. With Notes and Additions by E. Mason, M.D. 


8vo, pp. 588. N. Y. &. J7. De Witt. Cl. $5.00. 


Hunter, R. (M.D.)_ A Popular Treatise on Bronchitis. 
Embracing Bronchial Consumption, Hooping-Cough, 
and Asthma: their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. Re- 
vised from the Sixth London Edition. 16mo, pp. viii., 
and 76-182. N.Y. Miller. Flex. Cl. 75 cents. 

Loomis, A. L. (M.D.) Lessons in Physical Diagnosis. 
Illustr. 8vo. pp.159. N.Y. De Witt. Cl. $2.00. 

Marcet, W. (M.D.) On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication. 
With an Inquiry into the Influence of the Abuse of Alcohol 
as a Predisposing Cause of Disease. 16mo, pp. xvi., 178. 
N. Y. Moorhead, Simpson & Bond. Cl. $1.75. 

Marshall, J. Outlines of Physiology, Human and Com- 
parative. With Additions by F. G. Smith, M.D. _ Illus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 1026. Phila. H.C. Lea. Cl. $6.50; 
shp. $7.50. 

Metz, A. (M.D.) The Anatomy and Histology of the 
Human Eye. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 184. Phila. Med. and Surg. 
Reporter Office. Cl. $2.50. 

Morgan, ©. E. (M.D.) _Electro-Physiology and Thera- 
utics. The Study of the Electrical and other Physical 
henomena of the Muscular and other Systems in Health 

and Disease ; including the Phenomena of the Electri- 
cal Fishes. 8vo, pp. xvi., 714 N. Y. Wood & Co. 
Cl. $6.50. 

Murchison, C. (M.D.) Clinical Lectures on Diseases of 
the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. _ Illustr. 
z2mo, pp. xxi., 556. (London.) N. Y. ood Co. 
Cl. $4.00. 

Raue, 0. G. (M.D.) Special Pathology and Diagnostics, 
with Therapeutic Hints. Large 8vo, pp. xxi., 644. Phila. 
F. A. Boericke. Hf. mor. $5.00. 

Reynolds, J. R. A System of Medicine. Two Vols.: 
Vol. I. General Diseases; Vol. II. Local Diseases. 
Large 8vo, pp. Xv., 952; xvi, 990. (London.) Phila. ¥. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Cl. pervol. $5.00. 

Salisbury, J. H. (M.D.) Microscopic Examinations of 
Blood and Vegetations found in Variola, Vaccina, and 
Typhoid Fever. 8vo, pp. 65. N. Y. Moorhead, Bond & 
Co. Cl. $1.00. 

Seaton, E. C.(M.D.) A Handbook of Vaccination. 16mo, 
pp. 383, Phila. F. B. Lippincott & Co. 2.50. 
Siegle, (M.D.) The Treatment of Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs by Inhalation, with a New rey g 7 

tus. From the second German Edition, by S. Nick- 
es, M.D. 12mo, pp. 136. Cincinnati, Carroll & Co. 
Cl. $1.25. 

Stellwag, OC. (M.D.) Treatise on Diseases of the Eye: 
including the Anatomy of the Organ. From the 
Third German Edition, by C. E. Hackley, M.D., and D. 
B. St. John Roosa, M.D. With an a by the 
Editors. Illustr. 8vo, pp. xiv., 774. N.Y. Wood & 
Co. Cl. $7-00; shp. $8.00. 

Tanner, T. H.(M.D.) On the Signs and Diseases of Preg- 
nancy. From the second and enlarged London Edition. 
Illustr. 8vo, pp. xiv., 490. Phila H.C. Lea. Cl. 
$4.25. 

Thomas, T. G.(M.D.) A Practical Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of Women. Illustr. 8vo. pp. 625. Phila. H. C. 
Lea. Cl. $5.00. 

Tobold, A. | oe Chronic Diseases of the Larynx, with 


Illustr. 


special reference to Laryngoscopic Diagnosis and Local 
Therapeutics. From the an, by G. M. Beard, M.D. 
Illustr. 8vo, pp. xvii. 279. N.Y. Wood & Co. CL. 


$3-75- 
Trousseau, A. Lectures onClinical Medicine. Translated 
from the French, and edited, with Notes and Appendices, 
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by P. V. Bazire, M.D. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 712. 
Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston. Cl. $6.00, 


White, J. W. Dental Materia Medica. 
Phila. S. S. White. Cl. $1.00. 


(London.) 


18mo, pp. 108. 


LAW. 


Acts (The) of Congress relating to Loans and the Cur- 
rency, from 1847 to 1868. With a Synopsis of each Act, 
etc. 8vo, pp. 77. N.Y. Bankers’ Magazine Office. 

SI. $2.00. 


Adams, Jr., C. F. The Erie Railroad Row considered as an 
Episode in Court. Repr. from the Am. Law Review. 
8vo, pp. 46. Boston, Lzttle, Brown, & Co. Pap. 25 cts. 


Bishop, Joel Prentiss. The First Book of the Law: ex- 
plaining the Nature, Sources, Books, and Practical Ap- 
lications of Legal Science, and Methods of Study and 
ractice. 8vo, pp. xi., 466. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co. Shp. $5.00. 


Brightly, F.C. A Digest of the Decisions of the Federal 
Courts from the Origin of the Government to the Present 
Time. Imp. 8vo, pp. viii., 976. Phila. Kay & Bro. 
Shp. $10.00. 

Colby, John H. A Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law 
and Practice of the State of New York. Withan Appen- 
dix of Precedents. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxiii., 764; vii., 456. 
Albany, W.C. Little. Shp. per vol. $7.50. 

Cooley, T. M. Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations 
which rest upon the Legislative Power of the States of 
the American Union. 8vo, pp. xlvii., 720. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co. Shp. $7.50. 

Dixon, F. B. A Practical Treatise on the Adjustment of 
General Average in the United States and other Countries. 
Including the Elements of Maritime and Insurance Law, 
etc. 8vo, pp. 523. N.Y. HH. Spear. Shp. $6.00. 

Edmonds, John W. Reports of Select Cases Decided in 
the Courts of the State of New York, not Reported or 
Reported only Partially. Vol. 1. 8vo, pp. 631. N. Y. 
Diossy & Co. Shp. $6.50. 

Fisher, S.S. Reports of Cases arising upon Letters Patent 
for Inventions, determined in the Circuit Courts of the 
United States. Vol. x. 8vo, pp. 700. Cincinnati, Clarke 
& Co. Shp. 

1, Lewis. Statutes of the United States relating to 
Revenue, Commerce, Navigation, and the Currency. 
With the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. Large 8vo, pp. xviii., 960. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co, Shp. $10.00. 

Hoffman, M. Ecclesiastical Law of the State of New 
} sage &vo, pp. 346. N. Y. Pott & Amery. Cl. 

3.50. 

Houck, L. A Treatise on the Law of Navigable Rivers. 
8vo, pp. xix., 235. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 
Shp. $3.50. 

Parsons. A Treatise on Marine Insurance and General 
Average. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1., 638; ix., zor. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co. Shp. per vol. $7.50. 

Poland, Bvt. Lieut.-Col. Digest of the Military Laws of 
the United States, 1860 to 1867; relating to the Army, 
Volunteers, Militia, the Rebellion, and Reconstruction. 
8vo, pp. 448. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. Cl. $4.00; 
shp. $4.50. 

Pomeroy, J. N.(LL.D.) An Introduction to the Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States. For Students, General 
and Professional. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 549. N.Y. Hurd & 
Houghton. Shp. $3.50. 

Snell, E. H. T. The Principles of Equity. For the Use 
of Students and the Profession. 8vo, pp. xxviii., 564. 
Phi Kay & Bro. Shp. $7.50. 

Storer, H. R. (M.D.), and Heard, F. F. Criminal Abor- 
tion; its Nature, its Evidence, and its Law. 8vo, pp. 
viii., 215. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. Cl. $2.25; 
shp. $2.50. 

Townshend, J. A Treatise on Slander and Libel, and on 
the Remedy by Civil Action. 8vo, pp. li., 545. N. Y. 
Baker, Voorhis & Co. Shp. $6.50. 

Tyler, R. H. Guardianship and Custody of Infants, and 
the Law of Coverture; embracing hades and Di- 
vorce, and the Statutory Policy of the several States re- 
y merry Husband and Wife. 8vo, pp. 970. Albany, 

& Son, Shp. $7.50. 





Yale, Gregoey, Legal Titles to Mining Claims and Water 
Rights in California, under the Mining Law of Congress, 
of July, 1866. 8vo, pp. xxiii., 452. San Francisco, Ro 
man & Co. Shp. $7.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Barber, E. OC. The Crack Shot; or, Young Rifleman’s 
Complete Guide. 12mo, pp. 342. N. Y. Townsend & 
Adams. Cl. $2.50. 

Davis, A. J. Memoranda of Persons, Places, and Events: 
comprasing Authentic Facts, Visions, Impressions, Dis- 
coveries, im Magnetism, Clairvoyance, Spiritualism. 
Also, Quotations from the Opposition. With an Appen- 
dix containing Zschokke’s Story of ‘‘ Hortensia.” 12mo, 
pp. 488. Boston, White & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Fulton, Rev. J.B. Woman Versus Ballot. Boston, Lee 
& Shepard. Pap. 15 cents. 

Griscom, J. H. (M.D.) The Use of Tobacco, and the 
Evils resulting from It. 24mo, pp. 40. N. Y. Putnam & 
Son. Pap. 25 cents; Cl. 50 cents. 

Haynes, Gideon, Pictures from Prison Life. An Histor- 
ical Sketch of Massachusetts State Prison, with Narra- 
tives and Incidents and Suggestions on Discipline. 12mo, 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.50. 

Helps, Arthur. Realmah. 12mo, 
Roberts Brothers. Cl. $2.00 

Lieber, F.(LL.D.) Fragments of Political Science on Na- 
tionalism and Anti-Nationalism. N. Y. Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. Pap. 25 cents. 

Lyman, J. B. Cotton Culture. With a Chapter on Cotton 
Seed and its Use, by J. R. Sypher. r2mo, pp. 190. N. Y, 
O. Fudd & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Opium Habit (The), with Suggestions as to the Remedy. 
12mo, pp. 335. N. ¥Y. Harper & Bros. Cl. $1.75. 

Packard, A. S., Jr. (M.D.) A Guide to the Study of 
Insects, and a Treatise on those Injurious and Beneficial 
to Crops. For Colleges, Farm-Schools and Agriculturists, 
Illustr. PartI. 8vo, pp. 60. Salem, Essex Just, Pr. 
Pap. per part, 50 cents. 

Paine, R. T., Jr. Resumption of Specie Payment. 8vo, 
pp. 58. Boston, Little Brown & Co. Pap. 25 cents. 

Pierce, B, K. (D.D.) A Half Century with Juvenile Delin- 
quents; or, the New York House of Refuge and its 
—_— 8vo, pp. 384. NewYork, Appleton & Co. Cl. 

2.25. 

Potter, G. A. The Instrument of Association: a Manual 

of Currency. 16mo, pp. 131. N. Y. Hurd & Hough- 

ton. Cl. $1.25. 


r. 7 


Pp. 499. Boston, 


g) The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom, considered Anatomically, Physically, and 
Physiologically. From the Latin, by Rev. A. Clissold. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 564, 432. Boston, Carter & Sons. 
per vol. $3.00. 

Thrasher, H. The Hunter and Trapper. _Illustr. 
pp. 91. N.Y. O. Fudd & Co. Cl. $1.00. 

Todd, J. Edw. The American Wheat Culturist. A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Culture of Wheat. 12mo. > We 
Taintor Bros. Cl. $2.50. 

Trimmer, Mrs, The History of the Robins. For the 
Instruction of Children on their Treatment of Animals. 

llustr. Sm. 4to, pp. 141. (Edinburgh.) Phila. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Cl. $3.50. 

Waring, Geo, E. Earth Closets. How to make Them, 
and how to use Them. 12mo. N.Y. Tribune Office. 
Pap. 25 cents. 

White, W. N. Gardening for the South ; or, How to Grow 
Vegetables and Fruits. Illustra. 12mo, pp. 444. N.Y. 
O. Fudd & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Willard, Mrs. Elizabeth O. Sexclogy as the Philosophy 
of Life : implying Social Organization and Government. 
12mo, pp. 483. Chicago, ¥. R. Walsh. Cl. $3.00. 

Young, A. W. Lessons in Civil Government. 12mo, pp. 
300. N.Y. Barnes & Co. Half roan, $1.25. 





18mo, 





PosiioaTions oF JANuARY, 1869. 





CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE JANUARY PUBLICATIONS. 


The Prices in this List are for cloth lettered, unless otherwise expressed. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, etc. 


Abbott, Lyman. Jesus of Nazareth ; his Life and Teach- 
ings; Founded onthe Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, 
and Political Institutions of his Times. With Designs by 
Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, pp. 522. 
N.Y. Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


Argyll, The Duke of. The Reign of Law. Fifth edition, 
with ‘additional Notes by the author, and a complete index. 
Illust. Crown 8vo. (London.) N. Y. Routledge & 
Sons. $2.50. 


Bacon, Rev. G. B. The Sabbath Question. 
16ino, pp. 194. N.Y. Scribner & Co. $1. 


Bonar, H., (D. D.) Light and Truth; or, Thoughts and 
‘Themes from the Gospels. 12mo, pp. vii., 422. (Edin- 
burgh.) N. Y. Carter & Bros. $2.00. 


Book (THE) or Common Prayer. 48mo, pp. xxxii., 348. 
(London.) N.Y. ¥ Wiley & Son. Mor. full gilt, 62}¢ 
cts.; mor. ex., with gilt clasp, $1.50. 
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